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Colorado Workshop Suggests 
Guideposts for Cattle Industry 


By JIM RUTTER 
Feedstuffs Staff 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—Beef en- 


joys a pretty large share of the con- | 


sumer’s meat dollar, but the live- 
stock and meat industry is giving 
more attention to ways and means 
including feeding—of improving still 
more the quality and abundance of 
the nation’s beef supply. 

In fact, this improvement was the 
subject of some extensive discussions 
at the Coordinated Beef Improvement 
Conference held at Colorado State 
University. The two-day event was 
sponsored by the American National 
Cattlemen’s Assn., the American So- 
ciety of Animal Production and Colo- 
rado State. 

Guideposts for future development 
of the industry were contained in 
recommendations from workshops 
covering various aspects of produc- 
tion and marketing. The feeding dis- 
cussions brought out certain recom- 
mendations and suggestions, but they 
also emphasized the fact that there 
is still a great deal to be learned 
about beef cattle nutrition as it af- 
fects carcass composition as well as 
production performance. Feeders, sci- 
entists and others took part in the 
discussions. 

Reporting for the feeding work- 
shop, Chairman Robert Beechinor of 
Bakersfield, Cal. said his group 
agreed on these things: 

@ The feeder generally strives for a 
choice steer carcass weighing 500- 
650 lb. with minimum outside fat and 


marbling to grade choice. For heifers, | 
the figure would be 450-575 Ib. This 
goal will require finished live weights 
of 1,050-lb. steers or less and voung- 
er feeder cattle of 650 Ib. and down. | 
“This,” the report said, “leaves little | 
place for the heavy feeder steer and | 
will require many producers to mar- | 
(Turn to CATTLE, page 102) 


Sharp Cutback in Corn 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s July crop re- 
port reveals a sharp and radical] cut- 
back in corn acreage, stimulated un- 
doubtedly by the generous feed grain 
program's land retirement payments 


Government Suspends 


Egg Buying Program 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week 
brought to a halt its procurement of 
dried eggs under what is termed a 
suspension of procurement—meaning 
that if market prices break seriously 
the government will back at the 
same stand doing business 

Competent trade sources said they 


be 


| believed that the halt in USDA buy- 


ing is poorly timed since they look 
for a further weakening of the shell 
egg market, and they say that with- 
drawal from the market should have 
been ordered when definitely 
had indicated they would move into 
higher ground. 

Thus far the dried egg purchase 
program has cost more than $27 mil- 
lion. 


prices 


Senate Unit Acts on Farm Bill; Grain, 
Marketing, Co-op Provisions Explained 


By JOHN CIPPERLY | 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — As the Senate | 
Agriculture Committee completed its | 
action on the administration’s omni- 
bus farm bill, it denied chickens as a 
commodity which would be covered 
by marketing orders and agreements 
but added turkeys as a new market- 
ing agreement and order commodity. 

However, the existing marketing 
order and agreement techniques are 
unchanged, although the administra- 
tion wanted much broader authority 
through which it could use produc- 
tion controls and compensatory pay- 
ments as an adjunct to those meth- 
ods of control. 

The turkey industry, some part of 
which wanted a national turkey mar- 
keting order, may not be happy un- 
der the Senate committee decision | 
since the existing law provides only 
for regional orders. 

The Senate committee also ap- 


proved a provision of the bill by- 
passing a recent Supreme Court de- 
cision prohibiting two or more 
operatives from merging or control- 
ling other types of This 
provision of the bill as approved by 
the Senate carries some modifying 
(Turn to SENATE, page $9) 


Broiler Price Shifts 
Differ by Regions 


NEW YORK —A mixture of re- 
gional broiler price trends was evi- 
dent during the week ended July 12 

With the exception of Arkansas 
where paying prices declined 1¢ to 
mostly 11¢ lb., prices throughout the 
southern growing area continued at 
mostly 12¢, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

In Delmarva, live prices trended 

(Turn to PRICES, page 99) 


co- 


business 


Effects of Low 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
During the last few weeks a broiler 
businessman’s status has not been 
measured so much by the amount of 
money he is making but rather by 
how much he is losing. Tales of money 
losses since the market hit bottom 
are almost incredible; yet veteran 


observers say they are true. ; 
A feed company official in Missis- 
sippi says that during the worst of 


the price slump some of his customers 
were losing 10¢ per bird. A man who | 
heads one of the larger broiler com- 
panies confided to a friend that he 
was losing several thousand dollars 
a day. 

Despite these losses, some observ- | 
ers say, the larger companies will | 
likely stay in business, while the man | 
who operates independently of hatch- | 
eries and processing plants will be | 
the one to close shop. 


Prices, Broiler Trends Outlined 


Observations on the situation were 
obtained by this reporter from opera- 
tors of feed and integrated poultry 
businesses on a recent trip which 
covered parts of Texas, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. 

“The only fellows left in the game 
a couple of years from now will be 
the large integrated companies,” said 
a dealer in East Texas, who grows 
about 100,000 broilers. “I must buy 


(Turn to BROILERS, page 104) 


| Silage 


| vorno, 
| deep 


Shown in USDA Report 


USDA reports under its new report- 
ing methods a corn crop for grain 
only of 3.175 billion bushels as com- 
pared with a 1959 crop of 3.89 bil- 
lion. 

These figures represent a shift in 
the Crop Reporting Service’s method 
of reporting, since they reflect only 
corn grown for grain and exclude 
and forage corn which was 
previously included in the official 
USDA crop reports. 

Nevertheless, they still show a pos- 
sible reduction of corn production 
of about 715 million bushels this 
year compared with last year. USDA 
considers this adequate justification 
of its feed grain program. 

On the basis of compensation to 
the corn farmers who participated in 
the 1961 feed grain program and 
have obtained or will obtain cer- 

(Turn to CROP REPORT, page 8) 


Another Railroad 
Cuts Rates on 
Southern Cargoes 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Co. this week 
became the second major railroad 
operating in the Southeast to reduce 
rates on volume shipments of coarse 
grain from midwestern gateway mar- 
kets into the poultry producing areas. 

The L & N announced that, effec- 
tive Aug. 20, new rates, somewhat 
similar to those announced by South- 
ern Railway System (Feedstuffs, July 
8, page 1), will be put into effect 
from St. Louis, East St. Louis, Evans- 
ville, Louisville, Cincinnati and Mem- 
phis. 

Both roads said the rates were be- 
ing instituted to put them in a com- 
petitive situation with other forms of 
transportation, principally barges 
operating on the Tennessee River. 


Announcement Quoted 
The L & N announcement to all 
agents and representatives said: 
We are filing an announce- 
ment of our purpose to meet the rates 
(Turn to RATES, page 8) 


Central Soya, Italian 
Firm Plan Joint 
Feed Company 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Plans are ap- 
proaching completion for the forma- 
tion in Italy of a joint company for 
the manufacture of Master Mix 
feeds, according to an announcement 
by Dale W. McMillen, Jr., president 
of Central Soya. 

The new corporation, Central Soya- 
Seriom, S.P.A., will have its head- 
quarters at Milan, Italy. 

Land has been purchased at Li- 

in northwestern Italy, with 
water port facilities on the 


| Mediterranean Sea. Plans are under 


way for the construction of a modern 

formula feed manufacturing facility 

for production of Master Mix live- 
(Turn to CENTRAL SOYA, page 99) 
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Keeping on Course 


THE QUESTIONS OF PROPER nutrition, proper mixing and similar 
limitations that are likely to be faced by the farm mixer of feed have been 
quite thoroughly discussed in feed circles. Another aspect of farm mixing, 
that of procuring the necessary feed ingredients at the right time and at the 
right price, has been given considerably less attention in industry discussions. 
In most instances, of course, local feed dealers are in a position to supply 
required ingredients, and many dealers no doubt have been able to obtain 
some good volume in these items among the “do it yourself” mixers. 

However, if the feeder bypasses the dealer in obtaining premixes or 
nicro-ingredients for “ground up” mixing, he may also get some ideas about 
ooking elsewhere to purchase some of the bulkier commodities such as soy- 
oean meal or millfeed. No doubt some dealers have seen this business short- 
circuit their bins and elevators from time to time. The dealer-mixer who 
neglects his nutrition service and sales certainly faces the risk of a “here 
today, gone tomorrow” situation in handling ingredients, too. The answer 
for him, is not to neglect opportunities to keep customers sold on all of his 
service and supplies. The forward-looking dealer-mixers are not. 


OF COURSE, THERE ARE LIMITATIONS on attempts to by-pass local 
feed facility. It may be just plain unhandy, geographically or from a trans- 
portation standpoint. Or credit may be a problem. Some soybean processors 
simply won't ship individual farm-sized loads of meal, for example. 

However, if sufficient demand for ingredients on this basis develops, 
there is little doubt that some alert citizens will do their best to develop 
what appear to be new merchandising opportunities. Distribution patterns in 
the feed industry have changed rather drastically in the past, and pressures 
are certain to continue for more changes. 

The concern of the industry over farm mixing developments certainly is 
justified, and perhaps concern will become more intense when some of these 
further ramifications are explored. The sort of service and salesmanship that 
is applied at the farm and country mill office level today will chart the route 
of distribution tomorrow. 


e Hopper 


ONE POULTRY ORGANIZATION isn’t happy at all with the decision 
of congressional! agricultural committees to drastically change the adminis- 
tration’s farm bill (reported elsewhere in this issue), particularly in respect 
to authority for controls on poultry and eggs. The U.S. Poultry & Egg Pro- 
ducers Assn., headquartered at Bound Brook, N.J. (and a group about which 
we know very little), strongly endorses the Freeman measure. In its June 
newsletter it stoutly declares that the “farm bill is not dead!” 

Members are urged to keep the pressure on Congress to support a pro- 
gram which “will give farmers a voice in solving their own problems” when 
the farm bills are introduced on the Senate and House floors. The organi- 
zation says that “if poultry producers want to be included in the new legis- 
lation they must show strong grass-roots support and they must overcome 
the objections of the vertical integrators who want to be classed as pro- 
ducers in order that they may retain control of the industry.” 

Some other well-known poultry organizations referred to by USPEPA, 
the newsletter strongly implies, have taken positions dominated by allied 
industries. “Poultry producers must be encouraged to express their own 
opinions instead of allowing processors, integrators and feed dealers to speak 
for them,” it says. 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 99) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


= 


This week’s nation-wide poll of feed manufacturers came up with a range 
in comments, but if one person were to speak for the industry as a whole 
he’d be more or less compelled to say that business is good—at least in a 
volume sense. This is true even in the broiler and turkey areas from where 
it has been reported that prices paid the producer are running under cost of 
production. The reason for this, of course, is that the birds are out and 
they’re fed as well when they sell for low prices as when they attract pre- 
mium prices. 

Corn Belt manufacturers appeared to be quite happy about hog feed 
sales this week. Cattle feed sales told another story, however. 

The drouth of the Northwest apparently is more serious for the feeder 
than the feed man, for most manufacturers said the moisture shortage has 
had little effect on business. The feed man is not entirely free of the drouth’s 
consequences, however. It has been reported that grass shortages have forced 
feeders to sell off their cattle, cutting into supplement sales, and feeders are 
having a tough time paying their formula feed bills because they’ve been 
pushed by the drouth into buying hay and grain. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture says the index of wholesale feed- 
stuff prices advanced 0.6 point this week to 83.2. A year ago the index was 
73.8. The feed grain index went up 1.5 points this week and at 66.2 was 
very near the 67.4 mark of a year ago. Hog prices are near the $19 cwt. mark, 
but corn prices are up, too. USDA reports the hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago 
prices, at 15.7, down 0.2 from a week before, but still ahead of the year-earlier 
ratio of 14.3. (Major feed market review and ingredient quotations appear 
on pages 100-102.) 


higher prices for corn, oats, millfeeds 
and animal proteins contributed their 
influences. 


Northwest 


Most feed trade observers in the 
Northwest bubbled with enthusiasm 
this week. Almost without exception, 
manufacturers said they expect to 
wrap up July with a substantially 
higher volume than in the same 
month a year ago. The only excep- 
tion among the many firms contacted 
was one which indicated that busi- | 
ness for the month may not exceed | 
last year’s mark but it certainly 
would come out very close. 

It’s obvious, then, that business has 
been good and will continue so for 
a while. One trade representative 
said he expected sales of his firm 
during the first half of July to be a : : 
big 25% over the corresponding pe- — trade sources reporting an —_ 
riod of 1960, and for the month as a proved volume of cattle feed ship- 
whole he looks for an increase of | ™ents. The total in this line is small 
somewhere around 15-20%. This same with pastures in wncat of the South- 
business trend reporter, who used west in good condition although there 
words like “very good” and “excel- | 27 Some dry spots in the extreme 
lent” to describe current trade, said Southwest. 
his company was working three full Hog feed business is good and broil- 
shifts five days a week plus some er feed sales are about unchanged, 
time on Saturdays. although some sources expect to have 

Other they bad “ne additional cutbacks in placements due 
gripes at all.” . to the poor returns on broilers. 


Drouth in parts of Montana, Min- 
Northeast 


nesota, North and South Dakota ap- 
For the past three weeks formula 


parently has had little over-all effect 
on formula feed business. It has been feed sales have been pretty satis- 
factory and turnover is running 


Southwest 


Formula feed volutne continues 
good for this time of year with mills 
operating on a five-day basis for the 
most part. Some sources indicate 
that total volume is off slightly from 
preceding weeks and there are fewer 
reports of Saturday operations. 

Turkey feed sales continue to ex- 
pand and it is expected will con- 
tinue to do so through the balance 
of this month and possibly into early 
August. 

Feedlot feeding has improved with 


disturbing, of course, in that feeders 
in those areas are short of money | ahead of last year. 
because they’ve been forced to buy At present, egg mashes are the mix- 
grain and hay. This situation has | er’s “bread and butter.” The trade 
meant credit problems. There were | is optimistic in the New England 
reports, too, of feeders selling off | area because prices firmed up as 
their beef cattle, resulting in reduced | much as 10¢ doz. recently on short- 
purchases of supplements. ages caused by the culling of flocks 
A poll of manufacturers indicated | about three months ago. Egg prices 
that turkey and hog feed sales are | in other areas were not too good. 
leading the pack. This is the land of Pastures are not suffering yet. 
lots of turkeys, you know, and this | There has been some dryness but 
year’s crop is bigger than ever. A top | little hot weather. The 14% protein 
of $19 for hogs has helped. dairy feed that manufacturers put 
Comments on dairy and poultry | out to supplement the diet of grass- 
feed sales varied. While one manu- | fed cows is going over exceptionally 
facturer said his dairy concentrate | well but there is little profit in it. 
sales held steady the year around, Broiler prices firmed up in the 
another said business in this line falls | East but levels are below the cost 
off regularly each year from June | of production. Mixers’ reactions were 
through September. A contrast was | varied on replacements. Some said 
noted, too, when one observer said | there were surprisingly few cutbacks 
growing egg-type chicks has boosted | despite the low prices, but others said 
business and another said his firm’s | considerable reductions had been 
egg feed volume was down because | made. 
of cuts in layer numbers. The hay crop in western New York 
Formula feed prices showed some | was unusually good but feed crops 
shifts, but not much in either direc- | are backward and manufacturers look 
tion. Lower soybean meal prices and (Turn to MARKETS, page 104) 
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e Progressive nutritional 
research 

e Practical farm testing 
and evaluation 


[_] Peter Hand FW-Premixes 
(Vitamins-Antibiotics-Unidentified 
Growth Factors) 

[_] Peter Hand Proven Premixes 

(5 and 10 Ib. batch size) 

(_] Peter Hand Aqua Solva— 

Water Soluble Vitamins 
and Antibiotics 

P.H. Vitamin A 

(_] P.H. Vitamin D2 

P.H. Vitamin Ds 

(_] P.H. Vitamin E 

P.H. Riboflavin 

(_] P.H. Pantothenic Acid 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. « MOhawk 4-6300 
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Our Service 
and products help 


you produce 


The often-dramatic new developments of science 
hold the answers to many of your practical 
problems. Yet, most feed nutritionists and 
manufacturers simply do not have the time and 
facilities to test and evaluate all these discoveries 
for themselves. Today, Peter Hand can greatly 
expand your testing program and expedite your 
evaluation of these new developments. 


The Peter Hand Foundation acts as your 
clearing house on nutritional developments. We 
study and develop formulas and products for you, 
based on work at our own research farm and 
laboratory, and upon latest findings from 
universities. Current research results from all 
sources are evaluated by the Foundation staff. 
These developments are then further studied under 
practical conditions at our applied research farm. 


Consider The Peter Hand Foundation as part of 
your own research program, ready to serve you now! 


Check the products that interest you and 
mail this coupon now. We will 
be happy to send you full information. 


Dept. F-7-15 
© 1960 P.H.B. Co. 


[] P.H. Choline Chloride 
[_] P.H. Komplex K 

P.H. Vitamin Bi 

P.H. Pepsin 

P.H. Arsanilic Acid 

P.H. Procaine Penicillin 
P.H. Bacitracin Custom Premixes 

[_] B.H.T. (Koppers) (To your exacting specifications) 


Peter Hand Foundation,1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ml. 


Methionine 

Lipamone 

Rumen Microorganisms 
(Natural and cultured) 

GP 101 with Multiferm 
(Unidentified Growth Factors) 


Please send information on the items checked above to: 
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me, Peter Hand Research Farm 
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Feed Mill Presented 
To ‘U’ of California 


DAVIS, CAL.—A new feed process- 
ing plant for use in connection with 
nutrition research was presented to 
the University of California at the 
first annual California Feeders Day 
sponsored by the university's animal 
husbandry department. 

The presentation was made by D. 
E. Alexander, president of the Cali- 
fornia Cattle Feeders Assn., and the 
plant was accepted on behalf of the 
board of regents by Daniel G. Aldrich, 
Jr., dean of agriculture. Some 275 
persons were on hand July 12 for the 
Feeders Day, at which livestock nu- 
trition research reports also were 
given. The $135,000 mill was made 
possible by contributions by Cali- 
fornia feeders and allied interests. 

The mill is part of a field research 
center in livestock nutrition. How- 
ever, university representatives noted 
that the new facility can and will be 
used by all university departments 
concerned with research on animal 
and poultry feeds. Dean Aldrich; Dr. 
H. H. Cole, former head of the ani- 
mal husbandry department, and Dr. 
J. H. Meyer, now head of the depart- 
ment, mentioned that the new mill 
will be used by all departments. Dr. 
Cole mentioned beef cattle, sheep, 
dairy cattle, horses, hogs and poul- 
try. He also indicated that it will be 
used to test feed additives and sup- 
plements. 

The project resulted when the feed- 
ers’ group offered to present a com- 
plete feed plant and the university 
agreed to accept and operate it. A 
year from now a bronze plaque with 
the names of all donors to the facility 
will be placed at the location. 

The facility includes, in addition 
to the mill, a beef feeding yard to 
accommodate 400 head of cattle, with 
storage capacity for 350 tons of hay 
and 180 tons of grain and supple- 
ments. It is now equipped with ac- 
curately controlled machinery for 
rolling, grinding, mixing and pellet- 
ing. 


Queen Contestants 
To Enjoy ‘Chicknic’ 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Ar- 
kansas Poultry Federation is spon- 
soring a “Chicknic” Sunday, July 16, 
at the Shelborne Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla., for all the Miss Universe con- 
testants, chaperones, pageant of- 
ficials, newspaper, television and ra- 
dio people and the mayor of Miami. 
The “Chicknic” will be a boxed 
picnic luncheon served at the pool 
side of the Shelborne Hotel. The 
“Chicknic” will be prepared by the 
A. Q. Chicken House of Springdale, 
Ark., and flown to Miami by the Ral- 
ston Purina Co.’s B-18 of St. Louis. 
Jerry Hinshaw, president of the 
Arkansas Poultry Federation, and 
George Kyd of Purina will accom- 
pany the plane to Miami Beach. 
Miss Mickey Lambert. Arkansas 
Poultry Princess-Miss Universe con- 
testant, will be hostess at the “Chick- 
nic.” Miss Lambert was sponsored in 
the state-wide Arkansas Poultry 
Princess contest by J. K. Southerland 
Co. of Melbourne, Ark. Miss Lambert 
—accompanied by Paul Henry, Ar- 
kansas Poultry Federation vice presi- 
dent and manager of J. K. Souther- 
land of Melbourne, and Mrs. Henry 
as chaperons—left Little Rock July 
7 by Delta Airlines to participate in 
the Miss Universe contest. 


FEED FIRMS MERGE 
FT. WAYNE, IND. — Articles of 
merger of the O’Brien Milling Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Wayne Feed 
Supply Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, have 
been filed in the office of Richard 


Hartman, county recorder. Both com- 
panies are wholly-owned subsidiaries 
of Allied Mills, Inc., Ft. Wayne. Of- 
fices will be retained here. 


FARM STOCKS OF FEED GRAINS SET RECORD 


WASHINGTON—A new record tonnage of feed grains stored on farms 
duly 1 was set this year, the July crop report of the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture says. 


Stocks of corn on farms July | climbed to 1,439 million bushels, 11% 
greater than the previous July record of 1,293 million bushels last year. 
Oats holdings of 267 million bushels were up from the year-earlier total 


of 227 million. 


Stocks of soybeans were estimated at 11.5 million bushels, 72% below 
July 1 a year ago and 38% below average. 

A new high for July 1 was set by sorghum grain stocks which totaled 
51.8 million bushels, 17% above last year. 

For barley, the increase was reported at 15%. The July 1, 1961, total 


was recorded at 64.2 million bushels. 


Nutrena to Open 
North Carolina Mill 


WILSON, N.C. — Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., is scheduled to hold the formal 
opening of its new eastern North 
Carolina mill Aug. 11, with company 
officials and Gov. Terry Sanford pres- 
ent. 

The 100-ton-daily capacity plant 
has been under construction for sev- 
eral months to meet the needs of the 
poultry expansion in the the area as 
well as increased potentials in swine. 

The mill is located beside the grain 
elevators of Cargill, Inc., of which 
Nutrena is the feed division. 


Canada Gets Rain, But 


Manitoba Goes Ahead 
With Emergency Plan 


WINNIPEG—Rains came to many 
parts of the drouth area of western 
Canada this week and were particu- 
larly heavy over a large portion of 
Manitoba. Precipitation measured as 
much as 2% in. at a number of 
points. 

This, however, has not altered the 
Manitoba government's plan to uti- 


lize standing grain crops as livestock | 


feed for the establishment of munici- 
pal fodder storage banks. Grain 
stands which appear to be doomed 
will be used for this purpose. The 
deadline for establishing supplies un- 
der the plan is Aug. 1. A proposal for 
major federal participation was for- 
warded to Ottawa. 

Under the plan, the farmer who 
agrees to cut his crop for fodder to 
be sold through the municipal stor- 
age bank will be paid a bonus of $5 
per ton. He must agree to consign 
his crop to the storage bank and 
must not charge more than $20 ton. 
Thus he could realize a maximum of 
$25 ton. This does not apply to al- 
falfa and clover or tame hay. Only 


to cereal grains beyond commercial | 


value for grain. 


Broiler Pains Off 
26% From June, 1960 


SALISBURY, MD.— The average 
broiler price per pound in Delmarva 
during June was 13.5¢—a 26% de- 
crease in price from the year ago 
figure of 18.2¢. 

And the first week of July showed 
no significant price improvement. For 
the week ending July 8, the average 
price in Delmarva was 13.99¢. 

Nationally, the egg set in the 22 
important broiler producing states 
was 51,671,000 during the week end- 
ing July 8. This was 3% below the 
previous week but 9% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. Set- 
tings were down from the previous 
week in 14 of the 22 states. States 
reporting sizeable decreases included 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
39,258,000 broiler chicks. This was 
3% below the previous week but 8% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Decreases were reported for 18 
states compared with the previous 
week. States with sizeable decreases 
included Texas, California, Missouri, 
Mississippi, and Connecticut. 
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Says Rate Revision 


On Eastern Rails 
Not Likely by Harvest 


CHICAGO — Any general revision 
of rates on rail shipment of grains 
and other feed ingredients from mid- 
western markets to eastern points is 
not likely to become effective in time 
for this year’s harvest, it was re- 
ported this week by H. M. Heim- 
baugh of the Central Territory Rail- 
roads’ freight traffic committee. 

Revisions as proposed in public 


| hearings here in May are being stud- 


ied by the special grain committee of 
the Traffic Executive Association of 
Eastern Railroads. When this group’s 
study is completed, Mr. Heimbaugh 
said, it will indicate what railroad 
revenue changes would result from 
the establishment of a general revi- 
sion of rates as proposed. But this 
study is a long way from being com- 
pleted, it appears, and it could very 
well be that publication of any possi- 
ble rate changes will be held off un- 
til late this year or early next year. 


$100,000 Fire Hits 


Vermont Firm 


RUTLAND, VT.—Fire damage es- | 


timated at up to $100,000 at the H. M. 
Brown & Co. feed mill in Castleton, 
near here, caused temporarily sus- 
pended feed manufacturing. 

The day-time blaze was confined 
largely to the 100-ft. elevator shaft 
and milling equipment, but tons of 
feedstuffs also were lost. The office, 
records, and another section of the 
warehouse were saved. 

Customer deliveries were continued 
by drawing on the service of other 
feed firms. Immediate replacement 
is underway. 

The feed business, founded in 1900 
by H. M. Brown and J. L. St. John, 
operated as H. M. Brown & Sons un- 
til Mr. Brown's death in 1950, when 
the sons, Mortimer and Harold, Ver- 
mont state senator, took over the op- 
erations of the firm and changed the 
firm’s name to its present title. 


F. H. Bird Heads Maine 
Poultry Department 


ORONO, MAINE—Dr. Francis H. 
Bird of Battle Creek, Mich., has been 
selected to head the University of 
Maine’s department of poultry 
science, it was announced by Lloyd 
H. Elliott, university president. 

Dr. Bird will succeed Dr. J. Robert 
Smyth, who will retire at the end of 
this month. 

A 1936 graduate of the University 
of Michigan, Dr. Bird received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
California in 1948. For the past 14 
years he has served as a poultry nu- 
tritionist in the feed research depart- 
ment of the Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, West Springfield, Mass. 

Prior to accepting his present posi- 
tion, he was associated with the Uni- 
versity of California as a senior lab- 
oratory technician between 1941 and 
1947, where he was concerned with 
poultry nutrition studies, chemical 
analysis, and mixing feeds. 


Food Additive Order 


For Nystatin Issued 


WASHINGTON —— The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
issuance of a food additive regulation 
covering use of nystatin in feeds for 
chickens and swine. 

The order, issued on a petition by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, states that 
nystatin, an anti-fungal agent, may 
be used for the prevention and treat- 
ment of crop mycosis and mycotic 
diarrhea in chickens, including lay- 
ing hens. Also, the additive was 
cleared for use in swine feed as an 
aid in improving growth and feed 
efficiency. 

For chickens, the preventive level 
in the medicated feed is 50 gm. of 
nystatin activity per ton of feed, fed 
continuously. It may be used for 
treatment of crop mycosis and my- 
cotic diarrhea when fed for 7 to 10 
days at a level of 100 gm. of nystatin 
activity per ton of feed. 

The order also specified that ny- 
statin may be used as an aid in stimu- 
lating growth and improving feed ef- 
ficiency of swine. The level of ny- 
statin to be used shall be equivalent 
to 20 gm. of nystatin activity per ton 
of feed. 


Dehydrators Name 2 


To Research Council 


KANSAS CITY—The American 
Dehydrators Assn. has announced the 
names of two new members of the 
group’s research advisory body for 
three-year terms beginning in 1961. 
The men are Dr. Norman L. Jacobson 
of Iowa State University and Dr. 
James E. Oldfield of Oregon State 


| College. 


Dr. Jacobson is professor of dairy 
husbandry at Iowa State University 
and works primarily in the area of 
nutrition research, according to the 
ADA announcement. 

Dr. Oldfield is associate professor 
of animal husbandry at Oregon 
State College and is leader of de- 
partmental research projects on swine 
nutrition, mink nutrition, livestock 
nutrition and white muscle disease. 

Retiring from the council -fter six 
years of service are Dr. H. R. Bird, 
poultry husbandry department, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Dr. W. M 
Beeson of the department of animal 
science, Purdue University. Dr. Bird 
was chairman of the group for the 
last five years. 

ADA’s announcement said that Dr 
William R. Kehr, research agrono- 
mist with the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and research associate 
at the University of Nebraska, will 
succeed Dr. Bird as chairman. 

It was also announced that Dr. 
Francis H. Bird, ADA _ Research 
Council member from Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, had been named 
professor of poultry science and head 
of the department at the University 
of Maine. 


Feed Visitor Married 


PONTANEVAUX, FRANCE—Ma- 
rie Jose Boivin, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Boivin of Assimyl Co., Pontane- 
vaux, was married to Capt. Bernard 
Magnillat Rapp. 

Miss Boivin and her father will be 
remembered by many friends when 
they visited the U.S. for the Poultry 
Science Assn. meeting at Purdue 
University in 1957, and at the annual 
meeting of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in 1955, 1957 and 1960. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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A 
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= 


nil 


“Left holding the bag” 


is to be left with expectations, but nothing to show for them. The 
expression comes from an old prank, known as the “snipe hunt.” A new 
boy in a neighborhood is taken into the woods at night and told to wait 
in one spot, with a flashlight and bag, while the others go into the brush 
and scare up some “snipe.” Sooner or later, the new boy discovers he 


has been left alone in a strange place, “holding the bag.” 


You’re never left “holding the bag” when you purchase Small’s Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa, for it lives up to your expectations every time. Laboratory 
analysis assures that each bag of Small’s will equal or exceed your speci- 
fications . . . and a certificate of analysis guarantees it. Absolute depend- 
ability is one of the chief reasons why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is the 


first choice of discriminating feed buyers. 


ARCHER - DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Georgia Retaliates; 


Florida Removes 


Fee for Inspection 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA — Florida removed its 
poultry inspection fee on poultry sold 
in the state but kept its wing-tagging 
provisions late this week after Geor- 
gia took steps to institute a retalia- 
tory tax on citrus fruits shipped in 
from Florida. 

But Georgia poultrymen were re- 
ported to be undecided as to whether 
such a move will be satisfactory to 
them. Florida officials said the fee still 
will be paid by “first handlers” in 
Florida. Georgia poultrymen were 
definite about continuing their fight 
against Florida’s wing-tagging pro- 
vision, which Florida's commissioner 
of agriculture said could be removed 
only by the state legislature. 

Georgia put the squeeze on Flori- 
da’s oranges when Gov. Ernest Van- 
diver ordered a 10¢-a-container fee on 
citrus and instructed his revenue 
commissioner, Dixon Oxford, to be- 
gin collecting the inspection fee. 

He said he was proceeding under 
a 1945 Georgia law which provides 
for a tax “equivalent to that imposed 
upon Georgia products moving into 
states” and that Florida’s inspection 
fee puts “an undue burden” on 
Georgia poultry shipped into Florida. 

Closed Meeting 
Gov. Vandiver took action following 


a closed-door meeting with the Geor- | 


gia House Agricultural Committee 
representatives of the poultry indus- 
try. After the meeting broke up he 
telephoned Florida’s governor, Farris 
Bryant, in Tallahassee to inform him 
of plans to proceed with the retalia- 


tory tax. 

Later, the Florida governor said 
he regretted Georgia's decision and 
promised to look further into the 
matter. He insisted the tagging reg- 
ulations are a legislative matter 
and only the legislature could act. 


He did not say whether he intended 
to call a special session of the body 
as has been reportedly under con- 
sideration 

Georgia poultry people contend the 
inspection fee and wing-tagging are 
costing them more than $300,000 a 
year in extra labor and fees. It is 


estimated that Georgia supplies Flori- 


da with about 50% of all 
sold in the state. 

Gov. Vandiver said the House com- 
rittee unanimously recommended the 
citrus tax. 

Rep. A. A. Fowler of Douglasville 
confirmed this statement and added 
that federal court action against the 
Florida law is also being considered 
in some quarters. 


poultry 


Necessary or Unnecessary? 
While Georgia poultrymen say the 


wing-tagging and inspection fee is un- | 
necessary because the birds have al- | 
ready been approved by federal in- | 


spectors at the processing , plants, 
Florida poultrymen contend that the 
law is necessary to assure consumers 
a high grade type of chicken. Flor- 
idians also say the measure is not a 
penalty against Georgia or any other 
state doing business there because 
all poultry sold in the state, whether 
grown in Florida or elsewhere, must 
be tagged and inspected. 

Georgia's agriculture commission- 
er, Phil Campbell, charged that Geor- 
gia chickens which would not be ap- 
proved by federal inspectors are find- 
ing their way to Florida and are 
equipped with wing tags by Florida 
processing plants. 

“Our department knows definitely 
that live birds which would have been 
rejected by federal inspectors in 


Georgia are sent to Florida, equipped 
with wing tags by Florida process- | 
ing plants and later sold to Florida 
housewives,” he said. 

This is “further proof,” he said, 
that Florida requires the tagging and 
inspection fee “only as a source of in- 


come for the state of Florida.” 

“The wing tag on poultry sold in 
Florida does not guarantee the Flori- 
da housewife that the bird she buys 
is wholesome or fit to eat. The only 
thing a Florida poultry tag guaran- 
tees to the Florida housewife is that 
the tax is paid,” he said. 

In Tallahassee, Doyle Conner, Flor- 
ida’s agriculture commissioner, indi 
cated Florida would go to court to 
test the Georgia law making it pos- 
sible to levy a retaliatory tax. He 
said the Georgia law is of “question- 
able constitutionality” in that it al- 
lows Georgia to levy a retaliatory 
tax against other states. 

The state law which Gov. Vandiver 
is basing his decisions on was passed 
in 1945. It requires the commissioner 
of agriculture to request the gover- 
nor to impose levies on commodities 
This action was taken several weeks 
ago by Georgia's commissioner after 
a visit to Florida where he con- 
ferred with poultrymen and mem- 
bers of the legislature. loridians 
pointed out that the legislature was 
nearing adjournment and that it was 
unlikely the body would have an 
opportunity to discuss the problem 

After the Florida legislature ad- 
journed without taking action, Mr 
Campbell took advantage of the 1945 
law and requested the governor to 
proceed with the tax or levy. Mr. 
Campbell said such a levy would not 
be a tax but rather an inspection 
fee on Florida citrus. This brought 
a retort from Florida’s commissioner 
of agriculture, who said Florida citrus 
does not need the same inspection 
program as does poultry because an 
orange retains its purity. 

“Tempest in Chicken Pot” 

Gov. Vandiver and Gov. Bryant 
met in Honolulu recently to discuss 
the ticklish situation. Upon Gov. 
Bryant’s return to his home state 
he said the fight between the two 
states was just a “tempest in a chick- 
en pot.” He also said Gov. Vandiver 
had told him he would not invoke the 
1945 law against Florida without let- 
ting him know and without further 
conferences. 

The Florida chief executive insisted 
the legislature is the only body with 
authority to change the state’s law 
and he said there is not another ses- 
sion scheduled for two years. 


General Mills to Close 
Ohio Soybean Operation 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., Mineapolis, will close its Ross- 
ford, Ohio, soybean operations in mid- 
August and centralize the company’s 
soybean processing at its Belmond, 
Iowa, plant, it was announced here. 

S. D. Andrews, Jr., corporate vice 
president and general manager of the 
company’s specialty products division, 
said that economic factors dictated 
the move. 

“The soybean meal market in the 
eastern trunk-line area has been 
gradually deteriorating, and this was 
the market our Rossford facility was 
best equipped to serve,” Mr. Andrews 
said. “For a number of years we have 
looked for a solution to the problem, 
and we have been unable to find one.” 

General Mills is basing its future 

(Turn to GENERAL MILLS, 


Edward E. Smith & Co. 
Founder Dies at 85 


ATLANTA, GA. — Edward E. 
Smith, founder of Edward E. Smith 
& Co., Atlanta feed and flour firm, 
died of a heart attack recently at the 
age of 85. 

Mr. Smith, who was widely known 
throughout the South, was active up 
to one week before his death. He is 
survived by his wife; two daughters, 
Mrs. McGavock Hayes, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Mrs. J. B. Crew, Atlanta; 
and two sons, Blanton of Atlanta and 
Crosswell of Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Smith’s son, Blanton, and Mr. 
Crew, partners in the company, will 
continue the business. 
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John N. Dodgen 


Joe W. Dodgen 


Consolidation Forms 


Dodgen Industries 


HUMBOLDT, 
controlled by four members of 
Dodgen family have been consolidat- 
ed into one corporation, according to 
Joe W. Dodgen, president of the new 


IOWA—Five firms | 
the | 


corporation, Dodgen Industries, Inc., | 


Humboldt. 


The five business entities involved | 


in the merger are: Dodgen & Co., 
Inc., Ft. Dodge, Iowa; 
vestment Co., Ft. Dodge; Dodgen As- 
sociated Manufacturers, Ft. Dodge; 
Dodgen-Arkansas Co., Inc., Ft. Smith, 
Ark., and Silbaugh Mfg. Co., Hum- 
boldt. 

The new firm will be located in 
Humboldt where a new factory and 
office building are under construction 
for early fall occupancy. 

Dodgen Industries will operate 
with two separate marketing divi- 
sions. The farm equipment division 
will distribute the agricultural equip- 
ment formerly distributed by Dodgen 
& Co. The industrial feed transpor- 
tation and processing division will 
manufacture and market the prod- 
ducts previously handled by Silbaugh 
Mfg. Co., Inc., which had been doing 
business as Dodgen Industries. 

The new officers are as follows: 


Dodgen In- | 


C. W. Dodgen, chairman of the board; | 


Joe W. Dodgen, president; John N. 
Dodgen, executive vice president and 
general manager; Jack E. Dodgen, 
treasurer, and John E. Miller, secre- 
tary and corporate attorney. 

“The consolidation will facilitate 
growth of service to agriculture and 
the related agricultural service in- 
dustries,” said Joe Dodgen, the new 
president. “It 


is essentially a con- | 


solidation of capital and management | 


to build a new factory and office 


building from which to expand our | 


scope.” 
The first wing of the factory is 


completed and has been in operation | 


since April, 1961. Semi-trailers are 
outfitted in this new building. 

The estimated cost of building con- 
struction is upwards of $250,000. 


Tuxedo Feed Suffers 
$500,000 Fire Loss 


TAMPA, FLA.—The Tuxedo Feed | 


Co., Tampa, owned by the The Early 
& Daniel Co., Cincinnati, suffered 
loss in inventory and equipment at 
$450,000 to $500,000 when fire broke 


out in a warehouse belonging to the | 


firm here. 

The fire, which was reported to 
have caused an estimated $1.15 mil- 
lion damage to the area, swept 
through a 4% block string of ware- 
houses owned by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and located along the 
east side of the Hillsborough River 
opposite the University of Tampa. 

R. J. Barnhard, branch manager 
for Early & Daniel, said that damage 
to his firm’s facilities was insured. 
Company offices in an adjacent build- 
ing were not damaged. 


> 


Former President of 
Southern Crown Dies 


ASHEBORO, N. C—W. F. Red- 
ding, Jr., former president of the 
Southern Crown Milling Co., died 
July 5 at the age of 59. 

He served twice as president of the 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers 
Assn 


Altamil Corp. Buys 
ADM Equipment Unit; 
To Be Called M-E-C Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS—AItamil Corp. 
has entered the field of manufactur- 
ing processing equipment for the feed, 
flour and chemical pe 
industries, with 
the purchase of 
Archer-Da niels- 
Midland Co. equip- 
ment division, G. 
L. Canfield, Alta- 
mil president, an- 
nounced. 

The equipment 
division is head- 
quartered in the 
Board of Trade, 
Building, Kansas 4 
City, with its manufacturing plant 
at Neodesha, Kansas. The new divi- 
sion will be known as the M-E-C Co. 
(Manufacturing, Engineering, Con- 
struction), a division of Altamil Cor- 
poration, and will be headed by Frank 
D. Allen, general manager, who has 
been serving in that capacity since 
1957 in the ADM operation. 

The new M-E-C Co. has been spe- 
cializing in the design, engineering 
and construction, as well as the man- 
ufacture of the equipment, of com- 
plete feed mills throughout the U.S. 
The same type of equipment used in 
feed mills for grinding, mixing, pel- 
leting and materials handling, is also 
used in the dry chemical processing 
industry and _ several installations 
have been made in that industry in 
the last few months. The M-E-C Co. 
also manufactures dehydrating equip- 
ment used principally in the drying 
of forage crops, which includes the 
dehydrating drums, automatic feed- 
ers, grinding and field equipment, 
and is currently engaged in install- 
ing a complete dehydrating plant in 
the Imperial Valley in California, Mr. 
Canfield said. 

The Neodesha plant, covering ap- 
proximately 100,000 sq. ft., employs 
about 90 workers: 

Purchase of the new division marks 
the second major step in diversifica- 
tion of Altamil Corp. this year. As- 
sets of the Indianapolis Wire Bound 
Box Co., now a division of Altamil, 
were acquired in March. Other Alta- 
mil operations include the Twigg In- 
dustries division at Martinsville, Ind.; 
the Tullahoma (Tenn.) division, and 
the Aluminum Forge Co., Santa Ana, 
Calif., a wholly owned subsidiary. 
Specialized facilities of these divisions 
and Aluminum Forge are devoted 
primarily to supplying’ specialized 
components to aerospace and allied 
industries. 


Frank Allen 


Industry Changes 

Mr. Canfield noted that the manu- 
facture and distribution of feed is 
undergoing a dramatic change in that 
the emphasis is being placed on the 
delivery of animal feed in bulk direct 
from the manufacturer to the farm 
consumer. The rapid development in 
animal nutritional science, whereby 
meal proteins are enriched with the 
addition of pharmaceuticals and vita- 
min concentrates, has made it possi- 
ble for the small, efficiently operated 
feed mill to receive the protein-con- 
centrates in bulk and mix locally 

(Turn to PURCHASE, page 99) 


Memphis Club’s Golf 


Tournament Is July 21 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis 
Feed and Grain Club will hold its 
second annual golf tournament and 
party July 21 at the Chickasaw Coun- 
try Club. 

The tourney will be over 18 holes 
and will be a blind bogey affair. Tee- 
off time will be at 12 noon. 

Charles M. Keith of Mitchell, Hut- 
chins & Co., in charge of the tourna- 
ment, said prizes donated by the 
trade, will be awarded to both mem- 
bers and guests. The club is extend- 
ing an invitation to out-of-town men 
in the feed and grain trade to attend. 
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Pennsylvania Meeting 


Egg Marketing Developments Outlined 


By Special Correspondent 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. — The 
emphasis in the feed and poultry 
industries these days is on marketing 
problems and how to solve them, and 
various aspects of marketing, particu- 
larly in regard to eggs, were among 
the topics which came in for discus- 
sion at the Pensylvania Poultry Fed- 
eration’s annual conference at Penn- 
sylvania State University 

One of the things brought out was 
the big egg marketing program be- 
ing developed by the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council. 

Carroll Dunham, president of 
NEPPCO, urged producers to take a 
more active part in marketing, and 
he emphasized the need for a top 
quality marketing program. He told 
of the program on which NEPPCO 
is working. 

This program, he said, will place 
emphasis on brand _ identification, 
quality control and advertising. Pro- 
ducers and others who take part 
must meet rigid quality standards. 

Through this program, he said, it 
is hoped that some stability in the 
marketing of eggs in the Northeast 
will be obtained. 

Mr. Dunham also urged putting the 
poultry business on a sound business 
basis. In this connection, he told of 
NEPPCO’s poultry business manage- 
ment program, record system and 
accounting and poultry business man- 
agement handbook. 

He mentioned, too, a need to view 
the entire industry and its component 
parts. Formerly producers were con- 
sidered the industry and others were 
the allied industry. 


Egg Trends 

A discussion of egg marketing 
trends in the Northeast was present- 
ed by Howard Johnson, manager, con- 
tract operations, Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, West Springfield, 
Mass. Here are some of the points 
mentioned: Chains are going to egg 
handlers for supply instead of own 
rooms. There must be a high 
yield of eggs for machines of $16,000 
and up in cost. Store-door de- 
liveries may be the salvation from 
midwest and southern eggs for the 
Northeast. In-plant washing is 
coming. It will involve egg oiling. 

There will be more in-plant 
grading because of demand for cer- 
tain sizes and grades. ._The con- 
sumer does not want storage eggs. 

There must be uniform supply 
and then uniform sales. . . . Upright 
displays with wire baskets are seen 
in the future. . . . New pictorial car- 
tons and indirect lighting are a boon 
in marketing. The cooperative 
will market frozen French toast and 
two chicken rolls itself. 

In a discussion of egg marketing 
problems in Pennsylvania, Kermit 
Birth of Penn State, answered vari- 
ous questions. Among the points were 
these: 

Is the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion supplying money in some areas 
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for egg production? Yes—also for 
broilers. It is extensive only in new 
southern areas. It is hard to get a 
figure on this. 

A big decrease in egg prices means 
only a small increase in sales. 

Eastern States offers approximate- 
ly a 2¢ premium per dozen to get 
eggs year-round from flocks of more 
than 2,000 birds. 

Flocks of under 2,000 are more 
costly from the standpoint of field 
work, etc. 

Have there been successful efforts 
to market eggs from caged hens in 
Pennsylvania at a premium? No. 

Competitive Position 

Dr. Ralph Baker of Penn State 
reported on an Agindustry Adjust- 
ment Poultry Committee Seminar 
and reviewed the importance of the 
poultry industry in Pennsylvania. De- 
spite its current importance, the in- 
dustry’s relative position within 
Pennsylvania agriculture and within 
the nation’s poultry industry has been 
declining. This results primarily from 
competition from other areas. How- 
ever, said Dr. Baker, the industry 
should continue to be significant if 
its potential is developed. 

If present levels of per capita con- 
sumption were maintained, total egg 
and poultry consumption would in- 
crease by the same rate as popula- 
tion, with increases of 10 to 12% 
during the next 10 years. However, 
with declining emphasis on break- 
fasts, increased emphasis on conveni- 
ence foods, substitution of cheaper 
materials in prepared mixes and 
foods and the possible effect of con- 
flicting reports on the health value of 
eggs, it may be difficult to hold pres- 
ent levels of egg consumption, Dr 
Baker said. Broilers and _ turkeys, 
though, can fit well into today’s no- 
tion of modern living, present levels 
of per capita use will likely be main- 
tained and probably increased. 

Dr. Baker mentioned that the com- 
petitive ability of an industry in any 
area is partially dependent on wheth- 
er all segments of the industry are 
well coordinated and aiming at a 
common goal. Coordination of pro- 
duction is a major key to a more 
efficient industry. 


Crete Announces 


Cattle Starter Feed 


CRETE, NEB.—Crete Mills, manu- 
facturer of Victor Feeds, has an- 
nounced a new cattle starter feed 
called Victor Beef Kwik. 

“Cattle will go on feed the first 
day, with no danger of eating too 
much or getting scours,” said Elvin 
Schultz, animal and poultry special- 
ist. “This is a starter feed for the 
first 30 days, after which the feeder 
can change over to his regular grain 
and supplement program. Beef Kwik 
can be put in a self feeder. No grind 
and mix is necessary to get the cat- 
tle off to a good fast start.” 


Drouth Relief Measure 


WASHINGTON — This week the 
Senate passed a new drouth feed 
grain relief measure which, in the 
judgment of this reporter, will be ad- 
ministered directly from government 
stocks of feed grains to drouth strick- 
en farmers in the northwestern 
states. 

This measure, an amendment to 
the Soil Conservation Act, is in es- 
sence a companion to the old emer- 
gency feed grain program of the Ben- 
son administration several years ago, 
except that the Benson program pro- 
vided for participation of the trade in 
distribution of emergency relief sup- 
plies, and also made available mixed 
feeds from government grain 

This new measure, likely to obtain 
prompt similar House approval, was 
introduced in the Senate by Sen. Karl 
Mundt (R., S.D.). It provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture may at 


his discretion make available Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks of feed 
grains at not less than 75 of the 


prevailing price support level for 
those grains, to needy farmers. 

This measure cuts all the previous 
red tape of declaration of 
area and subsequent approval of in- 
termediate agencies before supplies 
may be made available 

The observation that this program 
will be a direct one from CCC to the 
needy farmer is based on the provi- 
sion of the bill which requires the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
make supplies available at not less 
than 75% of the price support level 
in the drouth disaster areas 

There are reports that the drouth 
stricken farmers may not be too 
deeply pleased with this pricing pro- 
vision, since with the start of the 
new crop year Mr. Freeman has 
boosted the level of support for all of 
the feed grains, and now this higher 
level of support is to come out of the 
purses of the drouth area farmers 


a disaster 


Soybean Loans 

WASHINGTON 
with James T. Ralph, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, representatives 
of the National Soybear 
Assn. and a group from the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. under 
the leadership of Al Oliver met to 
correlate their vigorous protest 
against the soybean loan availability 
to a cooperative in the Arkansas area 
of the soybean belt. 

The initiative in the announcement 
of extension of supports on 1961 


Prior to a session 


Processors 


ARKANSAS POULTRY FEDERATION OFFICERS, 
DIRECTORS — Announcement of new 
Arkansas Poultry Federation was among activities at the 
second annual federation-sponsored State Poultry Festival 
in Little Rock recently. The new officers were named at 
a $50-a-plate banquet. Pictured here are federation of- 
ficers and directors for 1961-62. From left to right, they 
are: Roy Armstrong, Fayetteville, representing the Ar- 
kansas Poultry Improvement Assn.; R. E. Hendricksen, 


officers for the 


Hinshaw, 


Arkansas Egg Council, Hot Springs; J. W. Cobb, Little 
Rock, Arkansas Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Ed Harms, 
Russellville, secretary-treasurer of the federation; J. E. 
president ; 
president from Arkansas Valley area; E. E. Bowen, Fay- 
etteville, representing the Arkansas Turkey Federation; 
Gene George, Springdale, vice president from northwest 
Arkansas, and G. Ted Cameron, Little Rock, vice presi- 
dent, southwest Arkansas. 


Paul Paladino, Russellville, vice 


beans to soybean marketing coopera- 
tives is attributed to Mr. Ralph. This 
proposal was made _ intermittently 
during the Benson regime to Walter 
C. Berger, who was then head of 
Commodity Stabilization Service, and 
he rejected such proposals. While Mr. 
Ralph is said to be responsible for 
the action on this matter now, it was 
made known after a meeting of 
USDA officials with the trade that 
among the government men present, 
Robert Lewis, present administrative 
assistant to the associate director of 
CSS, was the most aggressive in 
questioning the trade representatives. 
Mr. Ralph, according to trade reports, 
appeared to have a “fully objective” 
ittitude when trade witnesses ap- 
peared. 

Primarily the trade objection is on 
the very nature of the program, 
which in effect locks up beans from 
the market and, in this case, the co- 
operative as a processing plant. With 
Arkansas beans at its back door as 
it were, the cooperative is said to be 
in an effective position to get control 
over a substantial quantity of beans. 

Trade sources other than from 
the protesting groups here said that 
the decision to make cooperatives 
eligible for loan programs on behalf 
of bean farmers gives them an un- 
fair edge over proprietary processors 
of beans. 

Here, they say, is how that “edge” 
works: The Arkansas co-op, with 
nearby beans available, can take in 
farmer beans under loan and through 
its patronage payment technique may 
make some token down payment to 
the producer storing beans in the 
co-op elevator. Such an advance pay- 
ment would be less than the loan 
rate, but the attraction to the farm- 
er is that the co-op can hold the 
beans for higher prices and through 
its control over locked up beans can, 
if the price advances, sell beans at 
levels higher than support. 

After obtaining the farmer beans 
at some level of advance payment 
lower than the available loan, the 
co-op can then put the beans under 
loan at the $2.30 support and obtain 
government money at a much cheap- 
er rate of financing than it might 
expect to get in the commercial 
money market. 

To operate its crushing plant, it 
can, as prices indicate, withdraw 
beans from the loan and crush to fill 
market demands. 

This is what trade sources call the 
perfect hedge, and it is causing con- 
cern among leaders of the major com- 
modity exchanges which have in the 
past provided this hedging oppor- 
tunity. 

At the close of the meeting here 
this week, Mr. Ralph told the trade 
groups that he would submit the co- 
op loan proposals to them for criti- 
cism and comment before issuing 
them formally. However, some ob- 
serve that the USDA administration 
has a heavy salting of Farmers 
Union representatives, and they say 
that such concessions that may be 
made might be expected to be rather 
meager. 


Rye Stocks Withdrawn 


WASHINGTON—USDA has with- 
drawn its stocks of rye for redemp- 
tion of certificates issued under the 
feed grain payment-in-kind program, 
and reduced export prices of CCC 
stocks will be discontinued on sales 
under the CCC credit program and 

(Turn to COMMENT, page 99) 
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July 1 Layer Count Same as Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture records in its 
latest crop production report that 
276,756,000 layers were counted July 
1—about the same number as were on 
hand a year earlier. 

Increases of 8% in the West, 7% 
in the south central states and 3% in 


| 
| 
| 


the south Atlantic states were offset 
by decreases of 7% in the east north 
central, 5% in the west north central 
and 3% in the north Atlantic regions 
USDA said the national average 
rate of lay July 1 was 59.8 eggs per 
100 layers, down only slightly from 
the 60-egg rate of a year earlier. 


Animal Health Month 
Changed to October 


DES MOINES — Animal Health 
Month, which has been observed in 
April of each year, has been changed 
to October, beginning this year, ac- 
cording to James E. McCabe, presi- 
dent of the Animal Health Institute, 
sponsor of the event. 

“Animal Health Month is designed, 
first of all, to focus the attention of 
the public on the magnificent job the 
nation’s livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers are doing to provide consum- 
ers with an abundant quantity of the 
finest quality meat, milk, eggs, poul- 
try and other livestock products,” 
Mr. McCabe said. 

“It is also the time when the con- 
tributions of thousands of scientists 
working in the fields of disease pre- 
vention and cure, and animal nutri- 
tion can be recognized. 


To Emphasize Opportunity 


“During Animal Health Month in 
October, 1961, the opportunity for 
still further progress will be empha- 
sized. Animal! disease losses still cost 
the farmer more than $2 billion an- 
nually in unnecessary loss of produc- 
tion. 

“Modern medicaments and modern 
livestock feeds not only are reducing 
these losses, but can enable today’s 
farmers to produce livestock more 
efficiently and profitably than ever 
before,”” stated Mr. McCabe 

He explained that “the change 
from April to October in 1961 is 
expected to permit more industry 
companies to gear their sales and pro- 
motional efforts to observance of 
Animal Health Month.” 


BUYS ELEVATOR PROPERTY 

BETTSVILLE, OHIO—Arthur V. 
Boltz of Dayton, Ohio, vice president 
and financial secretary of the Betts- 
ville Feed & Grain Co., has announced 
the purchase of grain elevators at 
Clyde, Bellevue, Colby, Flat Rock 
and Carrothers, and warehouses at 
Clyde, Flat Rock, and Bellevue. Mr 
Boltz said the elevators and ware- 
houses were acquired from the R. L. 


Radbun Feed & Grain Co. of Bellevue | 


for a sum in excess of $200,000 


Arkansas Meeting 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
The dates of the Arkansas Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. convention have 
been incorrectly announced and list- 
ed in the Convention Calendar in 
Feedstuffs. The meeting will be held 
Sept. 27-28 (not Sept. 21-23) at 
Mountain Inn, Faytteville, Ark., it 
was pointed out by J. W. Cobb, as- 
sociation secretary, North Little 
Rock. 


RATES 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the Southern Railway to common 
points on the L & N and other car- 
riers subject to their concurrence, 
and to establish related adjustments 
to five additional points. Rule 27 is 
being used and it will probably be 
confined to the direct routes.” 

The new rates will be particularly 
advantageous to L & N points in 
Decatur and Guntersville, Ala.; Cal- 
houn and Cartersville, Ga., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

W. F. Burgess, freight traffic man- 
ager for L & N, made the announce- 
ment and said the railroad’s rates 
will provide for a minimum weight 
of 100,000 Ib. per car. 

The Southern Railway will use a 
minimum weight per car of visible 
capacity but not less than 180,000 Ib. 
with the possible idea of using alumi- 
num jumbo hopper cars. 

Since L & N is not operating this 
type of car at the present time, Mr. 
Burgess said the line would use box 
cars. The rates will apply to coarse 
grains, wheat and soybeans, Mr. Bur- 
gess said. 

Southern Railway System an- 
nounced its new rates would become 
effective Aug. 15. 

The two lines, with their subsidiary 
lines, cover all of the principal poul- 
try producing areas of the South. The 
L & N extends into Alabama with 
direct lines, especially in North Ala- 
bama along the Tennessee River, 
while the Southern touches the prin- 
cipal poultry areas of Georgia. 

Both lines took cognizance of the 
tie-up of transportation facilities on 
the Tennessee River caused by the 
collapse of a navigation lock at 
Wheeler Dam, Ala., near Decatur. 


$6,000 RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP—Dr. W. T. S. Thorp (right foreground), 
dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine at the University of Minnesota, is 
pictured here receiving a check from Fred Ghostley of Ghostley Poultry 
Farms, Anoka, Minn., for the $6,000 Ghostley Research Fellowship. Standing 
left to right are: John Ghostley and Dr. George Ghostley of Ghostley Poultry 
Farms; Dr. Frank Siccardi, who will study coliform infections of poultry 
under the fellowship, and Dr. Benjamin S. Pomeroy, professor and head of 
veterinary bacteriology at the university, under whose direction the study 


will be conducted. 


Barges hauling grain up the Tennes- 
see River to Guntersville, Ala., and 
Chattanooga were unable to reach 
port and the necessity to switch to 
other forms of transportation caused 
increases in the price of grain to 
feed mills. 

Temporary measures are being 
taken to resume traffic on the river. 


CROP REPORT 


(Continued from page 1) 


tificates which USDA honors, USDA 
will have to sell back into the mar- 
ket approximately 430 million bush- 
els of corn to earn money to pay 
the cost of the program. 

Obviously, the new crop will be 
inadequate for over-all demand—do- 
mestic feed requirements and exports. 
It has been learned that in its over- 
all corn sales program, USDA ap- 
pears to be thinking in terms of dis- 
appearance for domestic use of the 
magnitude of 3.7 billion bushels, 
somewhat short of last year's esti- 
mated disappearance for the same 
purpose. 

This conclusion seems on the low 
side since the prevailing low price 
of corn and reasonably good prices 
for swine and continued high level 
of activity in the poultry industry 
and in turkeys would indicate that 
farmers would prefer to market more 
of their old crop corn stocks on the 
hoof rather than as corn. 

Presumably, corn prices will con- 
tinue in the current range through- 
out most of the fall and winter not- 
withstanding the cutback in corn 
production. It is true that there is 
current evidence of the smaller crop, 
but with Commodity Credit Corp 
Stocks readily available for redemp- 
tion sale of certificates issued to 
compliers plus the wide open oppor- 
tunity to turn on the faucet of “out- 
of-condition” corn, the crop in effect 
remains the same or possibly even 
larger than last year under the 
vague understanding of what the 
CCC sales policy for corn will be by 
mid-winter. 

Big Cut in Stocks Seen 

On the basis of the crop outlook, 
it appears that CCC stocks of corn 
will be reduced at the end of this 
crop year by about 400 million bush- 
els. And, incidentally, government of- 
ficials say that Horace Godfrey, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service’s direc- 
tor, made an estimate that virtually 
matched the official July report. 

The exact reduction of corn acre- 
age is somewhat elusive. USDA is 
using a 545 bu.-per-acre yield for 


estimating corn production. In its 
report to Congress on the opera- 
tions of the feed grain program, 


USDA has reported a total base acre- 
age which reveals that it is now pay- 
ing for a 20 million acre cut, but 
is only getting a net reduction of 
15 million acres as of this time. The 


same condition also occurs in the 
sorghum belt, indicating that the 
“water” in the feed grain acreage 


for both crops is about 20% for each 
crop 


May Be Some Surprises 

Returning to the corn crop esti- 
mate itself, USDA, in its confidence 
in the over-all cutback of approxi- 
mately 730 million bushels, may find 
some surprises if the cut-back acres 
represent only the worst land or even 
land that had not been in corn pro- 
duction in the base period, thereby 
forecasting some increase in the to- 
tal corn out-turn. Maximum increase 
because of this factor would prob- 
ably range between 100-200 million 
bushels. The unknown influence could 
come from the alleged heavier use 
of fertilizer this year. 

Speculative markets failed to re- 
spond to the crop report on the bull- 
ish side, perhaps indicating that the 
speculative trade knows that CCC 
stocks can dampen any enthusiasm 
of bulls on the long side of the 
market. 


This reporter has the suspicion 


that while USDA pricing policy for 
corn has been consistent —in that 
sales of corn to compensate for the 
certificates obtained by farmers have 
been withheld from the market to 
protect farmers with old crop corn 
at levels which reasonably reflected 
the old crop $1.06 level of support— 
it will ultimately be necessary for 
CCC to act as a brake on the new 
crop corn price rise next spring and 
summer, and that, despite all man- 
agerial efforts, the corn price will 
rise. Remember, it is a congression- 
al election year, and the non-coopera- 
tors will have a free and profitable 
ride at higher price levels which 
some observers suspect will be at- 
tained. 


Soybean Acreage 

Soybean acreage in the magnitude 
of 27 million acres is a humdinger, 
to say the least, and should have 
been of no surprise on the basis of 
corn acreage cutback and the hand- 
some boost in the support price for 
beans. USDA officials told this re- 
porter this week that some sources 
in USDA had guessed on an acre- 
age of more than 30 million. 

USDA officials anticipate a crush 
next year about the same as ex- 
pected this year of between 425-430 
million bushels. That will mean a lot 
of oil for disposal. 

Policy making officials this week 
were calm, however, and look with 
far-away glances at hoped-for mar- 
kets for oil next year. They see in 
India a big outlet under PL 480. 
The volunteer aid agencies are an- 
other hole to be filled and undoubt- 
edly USDA will force this outlet to 
the maximum. 

Top policy officials were described 
as calm and confident of their sup- 
ply - management policy. They told 
this reporter this week that at the 
worst they can take beans under 
loan and it will be cheaper to store 
beans which ultimately will come out 
of storage faster than the grains. 
Other oil outlets may be the United 
Arab Republic, Pakistan and Brazil 
and other members of the coveted 
“Food-for-Peace” group which might 
be described as charity patients, re- 
cipients of government give-away 
programs, 


650 Million Bushels 

On the basis of last year’s yield 
per acre, the 27 million acres in 
cultivation for soybeans this year, 
if last year’s yield is attained, would 
produce a crop of nearly 650 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Heretofore, the soybean industry 
has lived in a comfortable market 
existence where farm holdings of 
beans have ultimately produced mar- 
ket price levels above the loan pro- 
gram line. Now it seems that the 
generous loan levels of Secretary 
Freeman have tossed the soybean 
growers at the mercy of the loan 
program, for surely, on the basis of 
normal conditions, there is no pros- 
pect that this country for all pur- 
poses can at this time consume any- 
thing like that quantity of beans 
even with a vastly expanded export 
market, or even PL 480 programs. 

Other feed grains such as barley 
and oats are off approximately 55 
million bushels each from last year, 
according to the July report. 

The sorghum crop has been re- 
duced by about 5 million acres as 
compared with last year, again re- 
flecting the influence of the feed 
grain program. This phase of the 
crop report has not been adjusted 
to new reporting techniques and it 
still reflects the total harvested crop 
containing the crop for grain silage 
and forage. 

A generalized comparison of acre- 
age reported in cultivation of 59 
crops discloses that in 1960 there 
were 323.7 million acres, whereas 
USDA now reports about 306 million, 
a reduction of about 17 million acres 
—-something short of the cut now be- 
ing claimed by Secretary Freeman as 
a result of his feed grain program. 
The biggest increase in acreage over 
last year is in beans. 
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Zinc Bacitracin 


CLEARED FOR USE WITH 


ZOALENE AND AMPROLIUM 


Baciferm® (zinc bacitracin) antibiotic supplement is now cleared for 
use in poultry feeds containing zoalene and amprolium. Official clear- 
ance was granted by the Food and Drug Administration and published 
in The Federal Register on June 15, 1961. Zinc bacitracin levels of 4 
to 50 grams per ton may be used to promote growth and improve feed 
efficiency, in combination with these new coccidiostats. 


Users of these new coccidiostats can once again obtain the excep- 
tional growth-promoting characteristics and superior stability of zinc 
bacitracin. In tests conducted by feed manufacturers during the last 
several years, under a wide variety of conditions, zinc bacitracin has 
yielded uniformly good results while the response to penicillin has 
been quite variable. Baciferm gives the consistently good results your 
customers demand. 


At the request of FDA, our research staff developed an assay pro- 
cedure which is capable of accurately measuring levels of zinc baci- 
tracin as low as four grams per ton of feed. This remarkable procedure 
was developed to enable you to take advantage of the unparalleled 
growth-promoting effectiveness of zinc bacitracin at the four gram per 
ton level. No other antibiotic gives consistently good results at this level. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI NEW YORK 16, N. Y. AGNEW, CALIFORNIA 
7890 Folk Avenue 260 Madison Avenue Box 151—San Jose 3 
Mission 5-3330 LExington 2-6420 AMbherst 2-2474 (San Jose) 
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Researcher Reports Feeding Results 
With Lignin Extract as Pellet Binder 


ELK RIVER, MINN. — Nutritional 
research results with lignin extract 
as a pellet binder in poultry, swine 
and cattle feeds have been reported 
by the Cargill- Nutrena research 
farm at Elk River. 

Lignin extract, described as a “new 
binder that produces pelleted feed of 
superior quality with a minimum of 
fines,” is a by-product of the wood 
pulp processing industry and repre- 
sents primarily the soluble sugars of 
wood. 

Cargill, Inc., announced some time 
ago the development of lignin extract 
as a pellet binder and noted that it 
also has been shown to have “measur- 
able nutritional value.” Cargill's prod- 
uct is called “Dura-Bond.” Several 
other firms also are now selling lig- 
nin extract, which is made by spent 
sulphite producers. 

In a recently prepared scientific re- 
port from the Cargill-Nutrena farm, 
Dr. Cloy B. Knodt said that “lignin 
extract's primary advantage lies in 
its high ‘green strength’ in extruded 
pellets being cut or broken from dies. 
.. . In one test series, in which 2% 
lignin extract was substituted for 2% 
ground yellow corn in a_ high-corn 
swine finishing feed, pellet hardness 
as measured by a Stokes tester was 
improved from 9.9 to 15.8 kilograms.” 
Dr. Knodt went on to report experi- 
mental and plant production run fig- 
ures showing reductions in fines in 
pelleted feeds, such as from 7.3% as 
the average of 30 truckloads down to 
2.7% as the average of 24 truckloads. 

He said tests with broilers and re- 
placement chicks have shown energy 
values of lignin extract of 855 pro- 
ductive calories and 1,150 metaboliz- 
able calories per pound. 

Dr. Knodt’s paper reported feed- 
ing test results with broiler, chick 
starter, replacement pullet, laying 
hen, swine, cattle and rabbit feeds. 

Broiler Feeds—Dr. Knodt told of a 
test in which broiler chicks were fed 
a starter for three weeks and a fin- 
isher to completion of the feeding 
program. Control groups were fed a 


starter and finisher in mash form 
based on 7% added fat. The experi- 
mental group received a starter and 
finisher in crumbled form with 2% 
lignin extract and 5% added fat. 
Data reported for the control birds 
were: 3.21 lb. average weight, 96.73‘ 
livability, 2.21 feed efficiency, $200.36 
income over feed cost per 1,000 birds 
(based on 15¢ lb.). Comparable fig- 
ures for birds on feed with 2% lig- 
nin extract were reported as follows: 
3.33, 99.38%, 2.11 and $235.22. Dr. 
Knodt said 5% added fat diets “pel- 
let easily and make excellent quality 
crumbles” when the lignin extract is 
added. 

Chick Starters—The report includ- 
ed extensive data on the nutritional 
value of lignin extract as a replace- 
ment for corn, middlings and oats in 
starters for layer-type chicks fed for 
eight weeks. (Table 1.) The starters 
varied from 0 to 8% lignin extract 
and were all crumbled. 

“Up to 6% lignin extract was fed 
as a replacement for wheat standard 
middlings and as a replacement for 
oats without negative effect,”’ Dr. 
Knodt said. “A diet containing 8% 
lignin extract produced an acceptable 
body weight of 1.52 lb. at 8 weeks 
of age with a feed conversion of 2.92. 
Substituting 2, 4 and 6% lignin ex- 
tract for equal amounts of corn in 
the basic starter had no adverse ef- 
fect on growth rates or feed conver- 
sions. It was obvious that lignin ex- 
tract possessed nutritional value and 
led to calculation of metabolizable 
and reproductive energy values on a 
replacement basis.” 

Dr. Knodt also reported data from 
other tests with pullet chicks. One 
project, for example, involved feed- 
ing laying-type female chicks from 
day-old to eight weeks of age. All 
diets contained 2% lignin extract. 
Hill et al. presented data indicating 
that 8-week-old small strain leghorns 
should weigh 1.4 lb. and require 4.2 
lb. of feed to reach that weight at 
that age, Dr. Knodt observed. He 
said that on this basis, the birds on 


TABLE 1 
Lignin Extract in Chick Starters 


% Lignin Ex- Body Weights (Ib.) 


TABLE 4 
Group Fed 
Control Group 2% Lignin Extract 
213 214 
Live pigs farrowed ...... 19! 193 
TABLE 5 
Daily gain, Lb. feed/ Initial body 
Group and description Ib. Ib. gain weight, Ib 
1—Control group lear corn and supplement).... 2.81 10.49 911 
2—Experimental Group |—Grain pellet 
with 2% Lignin Extract ....... 3.00 9.58 931 
3—Experimental Group 2—Grain pellet 
with 2% Lignin Extract ...... 2.96 9.47 922 
4—Experimental Group 3—Grain pellet 
with 2% Lignin Extract ..... 3.03 9.71 957 
5—Experimental Group 4—Grain pellet 
with 2% 2.81 9.87 948 


test “grew well above the accepted 
normal rate and converted feed effi- 
ciently.” (Table 2.) 

Replacement Pullet Feeds — Dr. 
Knodt also presented data for this 
type of feed. Pullets were fed 2% 
lignin extract diets from 8 to 19 
weeks of age. On two experimental 
diets average weights at 19 weeks 
were reported at 3.02 and_2.99 lb., 
with feed required per bird from 8 to 
19 weeks at 14.33 and 12.44 lb. There 
were about 100 birds on each diet. 
The formulas were high fiber feeds. 

Laying Hen Feeds—lIn one test, Dr. 
Knodt reported, three pens of 57 
birds each were fed a conventional 
laying feed and an experimental diet 
in which 5% corn was replaced with 
5% lignin extract beginning when the 
hens were 21 weeks of age. During 
six 28-day laying periods after birds 
had reached 10% egg production, 
these data were obtained with un- 
culled birds: Control: 59.52% produc- 
tion, 4.87 lb. feed/doz. eggs, 1.04% 
mortality. Lignin extract (5%): 
63.45% production, 4.84 lb. feed/doz. 
eggs, 0.72% mortality. In the sixth 
28-day period corresponding data 
were reported as follows: Control: 
64.70, 4.91, 1.32. Lignin extract: 68.30, 
4.90, 132. Said Dr. Knodt: “Feeding 
5% lignin extract did not affect feed 
efficiency or mortality and may have 
improved egg production.” 

He went on to report another test 
as follows: “Further evaluation came 
from 1,503 control group hens and an 


as follows: “Cattle fed 2% lignin ex- 
tract had exceptional body weight 
gain rates and feed conversions, 
especially when initial body weights 
are considered. . . . The 32 steers fed 
lignin extract gained 2.95 lb. per head 
daily with a feed efficiency of 9.65.” 

Rabbit Feeds — “Reproduction has 
been excellent in several generations 
of rabbits raised and maintained on 
feeds containing 2% lignin extract,” 
said the research report. 


Canadian-U.S. Poultry 
Tariff Equalized 


OTTAWA—As a result of concert- 
ed effort on the part of the Ontario 
Poultry Council and federated or- 
ganizations, the Canadian-U‘S. tariff 
on eviscerated poultry is now equal- 
ized. Declaration to this effect was 
made in the federal budget, as an- 
nounced by the minister of finance. 

For the first time in the history 
of the Canadian broiler industry, a 
5¢ lb. minimum provision is applied 
to the 12%% rate of duty charged 
against eviscerated poultry imported 


| from the US. 


As the amended tariff applies to 
eviscerated poultry in whole or cut- 
up form, and is rated on the price 
of product point of shipment, the ex- 
tent to which Canadian producers 
will benefit is dependent upon the 


Diet Feed Efficiency*® experimental group of 1,502 hens. | : . 
No. Diet description tract in diet 4 wk. 8 wk. 4 wk 8 wk 301 the hens | and the form in which 
4 fed 2% lignin extract produced 334,- for export. The 5¢ — 
C-116 Basic starter ....... ; 0 .60 1.44 2.09 2.88 832 eggs. Hens fed the control diet mum provision works to Canada’s 
C-117 2% Lignin Extract for : ' J advantage when the U.S. price is 
2% middlings in C-116 .... 2 57 1.5) 2.21 2.78 | Produced 326,322 eggs. There was a | }oiow 40¢ lb. shippin int 
C-118 4% Lignin Extract for mortality of 130 control birds as com- - : a pe 
4% middlings in C-116 .. 4 63 1.48 2.00 2.78 | pared to 75 among those fed lignin Intentional depression of the Ca- 
C-119 6% Lignin Extract for extract. The control group required nadian dollar has an additional firm- 
6% middiings in C-116 .... 6 62 1.49 2.18 2.89 | 5.67 lb. and those fed 2% lignin ex- | ing effect on the Canadian broiler 
C-112 Starter with 10% oats ... 2 2 1.45 2.15 2.92 | tract required 5.88 lb. of feed per | Market, and prices are expected to 
C-113 2% Lignin Extract for dozen eggs, not a significant differ- | Strengthen as a result of these 
2% oats in C-112 ...... 4 63 1.50 2.14 2.96 ence.” budgetary measures. 
i % Lignin Extr pigs each were iets containing 
| 60 1.52 2.27 2.92 | 3% lignin extract. The results re- Honegger Farms Co. 
C-104  Corn-based starter . 2 bl 1.48 2.16 2.79 | ported by Dr. Knodt are shown in ; M 
C-110 2% Lignin Extract for Table 3. “These pigs initially weighed Elects Wilman Davis 
2% corn in C-104 ......... 4 62 1.50 2.08 2.75 | an average of 146.8 lb.,” he said. “Fi- FORREST, ILL.—The election of 
C-1tt 4% Lignin Extract for nal weight was 209.0 Ib. after 28 days. | Wilman E. Davis to vice president of 
4% corn in C-104 ......... 6 61 1.47 2.21 2.88 These are good rates of body weight Honegger Farms Co. has been an- 
? gain and feed consumption. ...There | nounced by Sam 
Pounds of feed required per pound gain in weight. was no indication of diarrhea or any R. Honegger, head rs ; re 
related problems... . of the Forrest | 
TABLE 2 “In further studies, 699 pigs were | poultry breeding | 
a __ | fed diets containing 2 to 3% lignin | firm. ; 
Diet No. 43 44 extract from an initial weight of ap- Mr. Davis, who 
aust —— ae proximately 100 lb. Finished weight | has served as as- | 
Total birds at start . 621 639 639 was 203 lb. at an average of 163 days | sociate hatchery § 
597 621 603 of age.... director since Au- 
Per cent mortality beteee 3.86 2.61 5.63 “Two groups of 20 sows each were | gust, 1957, has | 
Total Ib. chicken Goomuees 904.3 004.3 879.4 | used in a study of fertility as affect- | been associated | 
anwane body weight/bird, Ib. 1.52 1.42 1.46 | ed by feeding 2% lignin extract. | with Honegger 
‘otal ib. feed consumed 2521.0 2564.0 2473.1 a 
Feed consumed/bird, ib. .............0-. 4.22 4.13 4.io | These sows were fed diets contain- | Farms Co. since yuan E, Davis 
2.79 2.90 2.8: | ing 2% lignin extract during gesta- | 1954. Joining the 
tion and lactation. Results are shown | company as flock records supervisor, 
in Table 4.” he has also served as assistant to the 
TABLE 3 Cattle Feeds—A test in which 2% | executive director. 
——— = lignin extract was fed in a grain pel- Following his graduation from the 
_ Group | Group 2 let for fattening cattle. Data are | University of Illinois College of Agri- 
——— Lignin Extract | shown in Table 5. All groups con- | culture, Mr. Davis taught vocational 
ae eae or tained yearling steers and were fed | agriculture in Illinois for two years. 
attend 2.26 93 days. In addition, all groups were He then served as farm 
357.1 382.1 fed hay. fieldman in northern Illinois for five 
Dr. Knodt commented in his paper | years. 
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The solution form of “Vetstrep,” 


more than 2,000 hens, divided into 


the percent of infertile eggs in each 


“On a statistical basis, the percent 


Water Medication Furazolidone Test TABLE 1. Hatchability and Fertility of Eggs from Treated and Non-Treated Breeders 
Solution Introduced 0 B d R d Flock September October Mevenhir Secmmber Total 
RAHWAY, N.J.—A new solution n breeders eporte 
form of streptomycin sulfate for wa- 
Streptol n sulfé Eggs set ........ 11,886 17,028 8,352 10,656 47,922 
ter medication is being introduced by SAD, OHIO Completion st Chicks hatched ....... 9,412 13,277 6,379 7,932 37,000 
Merck Chemical Division under the | 2 feeding trial for broiler breeders | 4, cont infertile ... 5.72 7.68 9.58 9.23 7.95 
trademark “Vetstrep” Solution. by a northeastern university has | Per cent hatch of total 79.18 77.97 76.38 74.44 77.21 
The new product is amber colored shown that the use of furazolidone Per cent hatch of fertile 84.36 84.27 84.47 82.01 83.74 
and contains 250 mg./cc. of strepto- favorably affected hatchability of Treated Birds— 
mycin sulfate, or the equivalent of | f¢ttile eggs. This was pointed out by | Eggs set ..... 8,730 12,669 7,776 7,200 36,375 
25 gm. per 100 ce. Hess & Clark in a report citing re- | Chicks hatched ...... 7,000 10,010 6,260 5,525 28,795 
fi > sults of the university test. Per cent infertile ...... 7.18 7.09 8.97 9.24 8.10 J 
Advantages listed by Merck for The furazolidone treatment con. | Pe cent hatch of total 81.18 79.01 80.50 76.74 79.16% bi 
the solution include: Completely sol- ; . Per cent hatch of fertile 84.81 84.87 88.47 84.54 85.71 
uble; may be easily used in automat- | sisted of feeding 2 Ib. of nf-180 per | “ 
ic water proportioners; contains ton of feed for the first 14 days and *Significantly greater than the per cent hatch of total eggs set from control birds at the .05 ; 
streptomycin, for prolonged action | COmtinuing thereafter with 1 Ib. per | tevei of probability. & 
against bacteria-causing enteric dis- | t0m for the duration of the experi- : 
orders. ment. The breeder flock consisted of s 


which has been available in granular 
form for some time, will be packed 
in 200 cc. and 1 gal. plastic bottles, 
a size convenient for mixing in water 
solutions up to 100 gal., Merck an- 
nounced. “At this level, it may be 
used in poultry to combat periods 
of stress, nonspecific infectious en- 
teritis, bluecomb in turkeys, to help 
combat CRD and to stimulate feed 
intake,” officials said. 

Merck recommends one half to one 
teaspoon of the new solution per gal- 
lon of water daily for swine and 
calves suffering from bacterial enter- 
itis (“necro,” scours or infectious 
diarrhea). Treatment is given for 
one to four days. 

Two package forms are offered by 
Merck, a 200 cc. plastic bottle, packed 
12 bottles per shipping case, and 1 
gal. (3785 cc.) plastic jugs, packed 
four to the case. Each gallon jug will 
also include a convenient plastic 
measuring cup to facilitate prepara- 
tion of medicated solutions. 

“In ‘Vetstrep’ Solution, streptomy- 
cin remains at high, germ-destroying 
levels throughout the digestive tract, 
and continues to work until naturally 
eliminated,” Merck said. 

“Vetstrep” in granular form will be 
continued in the Merck product line, 
with the solution form offered as an 
alternative. 


3 Counties 
To Get Drouth Aid 


WASHINGTON — Three Wyoming | 


counties—Crook, Niobrara and Wes- | ‘ 
ton—have been designated as drouth- ~~ from the rear AN D front! 


stricken areas where emergency live- 
stock feed assistance will be avail- 
able, reports the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


In total, 112 counties in five north- | 


ern Great Plains states have been 
designated as areas where drouth is 
requiring emergency livestock feed 
help (Feedstuffs, July 8, page 8). 

In the three Wyoming counties, 
ranchers and farmers will be able 
to buy Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned feed grains, as available, at 
current support prices. In addition, 
they will be able to graze and cut 


two groups. One group was fed fura- 
zolidone and the other served as the 
control. 

Hatchability and fertility of eggs 
produced by each group are present- 
ed in Table 1. 


It was pointed out that these re- 


sults were obtained from more than | 


“47,000 eggs set in the control birds 
and more than 36,000 eggs set in the 
treated birds.” The report continued, 
saying, 
were used, it is important to consider 


“Since such large numbers | 


group. Essentially no notable differ- 
ence existed, indicating that furazoli- 
done when administered at the levels 
shown above does not adversely affect 
fertility. Hatchability when based on 
percent hatch of total eggs set was 
significantly improved as indicated 
by the difference between 77.21% 
hatchability of the eggs set from the 
control birds and the 79.16% hatch- 
ability from birds continuously re- 
ceiving a feed containing 50 gm. of 
furazolidone per ton. 


hatch of total eggs set from the fura- 
zolidone-treated birds was _ signifi- 
cantly greater than those set from 
control birds. The difference was 
1.95% and was statistically signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of probability. 
The difference in percent hatch of 
fertile eggs set was 1.97 percentage 
points in favor of the furazolidone- 
treated birds. This was significantly 
greater at the .10 level of probabil- 
ity.” 


only famco unloads AND loads 


PAMCO's Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 


profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
Proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs . . . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 
ACRES 
MFG. CO. 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- | 
en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9" boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


loading AND loading. §& 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


7-594 


1406 S$. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA Ph. ORtchard 2-2576 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR 
SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks, Minn. @ 

, lowa @ Tulsa, Okle. @ Dalles, Texas @ Tu- 


hay off land taken out of crop pro- 
duction and put into conserving uses 
under the conservation reserve. 
Previously, Orville L. Freeman, N. 
secretary of agriculture, extended BRANCH OFFICES: Poris, Cnio—Phone Sniper 3-6421 
livestock assistance in drouth areas 101 W. OLY. 
in 53 counties in North Dakota, 20 CABLE; “‘HOLZDUF’, New York 
counties in Montana, 24 counties in 
Minnesota and 12 counties in South 
Dakota. 


= | 
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\ Are Our Only? BACK SAVER WITH SEMI-TRAILER = 
OR PNEUMATIC P SKIPPER 
STEEL TRUCK BODY SKOO E-Z UNLOADER 
Business AUGER OR PNEUMATIC 
w i iver? 
) pellet ) BULK-MATE 


Q higher efficiency and lower cost of opera- 
Ytion. 20 years of experience, bring new 

5 modern methods of design and construction § 
§ that give the greatest profitable service. ( 


GEAR UNIT 


‘ For Complete Details Write: 
Oliver Machine Works 


2518 North Lee Street 6 
Monte, 


- AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


SKOOP SKIPPER 
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Histostat-50 


prevents 


Every year, for ten years now, more and more turkeys have been raised on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Why? Because growers have found that 
Histostat-50 consistently protects their flocks against mortality and weight loss from 
blackhead. That’s reason enough, because this kind of disease prevention is their best 
assurance of strong, healthy birds, the kind that are necessary to profit. In addition, 
test after test at experiment stations have given similar results: Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best. So encourage growers not to take chances with turkey profits. Mix 
Histostat-50 in all rations for turkeys on range and advise that it be fed continuously. 
Growers may need to feed Histostat-50 earlier, if they’ve had trouble with black- 


head in the brooder house. Remember—growers can’t make money on dead birds. 


Histostat-50 is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know of Histostat-50’s 
superior blackhead protection. That’s why it is steadily growing in popularity. Make 
sure your turkey feeds can measure up—mix Histostat-50 in rations for range birds. 
Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s 
representative to call personally and talk with you about Histostat-50, the feed additive 
that is the nation’s No. 1 blackhead preventive! 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS=—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


FEEDSTUFFS, July 15, 196113 


...and this year, many more millions of turkeys will be 
protected with this No. 7 blackhead preventive 


; 
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Letters to the Editor 


ABOUT THE FARMER 
AND HIS CADILLAC 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
To the Editor: 


As a rule I like to read your column 
(Top of the Hopper), but in the July 
1st issue the third paragraph or item 
is quite a bit misleading. I refer to the 
“dairy and poultry farmer” item. I 
think the item has been copied from 
other papers as I have seen it else- 
where, too. 

To set the record straight, as Mr. 


Al Smith used to say, did this farmer 
inherit this land, buy it up on tax 
deeds or buy it from earnings in his 


business? What percentage of farm- 
ers who are getting paid for not 
planting corn have 1,200 acres to take 
out of production? Am I to under- 


stand that this farmer was satisfied 
| with the way the department of ag- 
riculture under Mr. Benson in the 
past administration was 100% right? 
And to his satisfaction? If he is wor- 
ried about the expense, why does he 
take the money? I understand a great 
American, Mr. Herbert 
Republican), did not take a salary 


| 
| 
| 
| 


take money for not planting a crop 
I thought that was optional. If he 
wants to brag about not voting for 


to take a bet with him that Mr. Ken- 
nedy will be reelected in 1964 regard- 
less of our friend being against him 

By the way, does this man know 
that a Florida congressman from the 
second district (Jacksonville) has just 
introduced a bill in Congress enabling 
anyone so inclined to give directly to 
the Government to reduce the nation- 
al debt and that he personally has 
given his check for $1,000? I refer to 


Hoover (a | 


Kennedy, that is okay for we can vote | 
the way we please but I would like | 


Mr. Chas. E. Bennett, and a letter to 
Washington will reach him. 

We are in the grain and feed in- 
gredient brokerage business in this 
and the surrounding area and are fa- 
miliar with the oversupply of grain. 

We enjoy reading your magazine 
and look jorward to receiving it every 
week, even though some items are 


while president and as far as I know irritating. 
there is no law that makes a man | 


J. A. Austin 
James A. Austin Co. 


LETTER SUPPORTS 
WRITER'S STAND 
Williamstown, N.J. 
To the Editor: 


I am pointing out the content of a 
letter received in 1959 from the chief 
of the inspection branch of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This, 
in my opinion, supports my stand in 
the problem of contaminated grain 
getting into feed channels. (Also see 
letter from Mr. Carino on treated 


\ 


Someone's not using Ray Ewing... 


Poultry panicky? Temperature extremes, 
crowding, vaccinations and diseases will 
cause lots of Chicken Littles to think the 
sky is falling. This emotional stress can 
be eased by Serpasil®, the revolutionary 


new feed additive. 


Serpasil is the tranquieter that helps to 
pacify poultry, improve feed efficiency, 
promote egg production, minimize mor- 
tality and cannibalism. See your Ray 
Ewing representative— before the birds 


get into a foul mood. 


you can always rely on Ray Ewing 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
Authorized Distributor of SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA * FORT WORTH, TEXAS « AMES, IOWA « LANCASTER, PENN. 


grain in the July 1 issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) It has been my contention 
that we in the feed business do not 
have adequate protection from the 
use of grain treated for use as seed. 

This adulterated grain must be 
dyed at the time it is treated. In 
New Jeresey, some of the seed com- 
panies are coloring the grain volun- 
tarily, which removes any excuse that 
the dye injures the grain. 

The letter which I received reads, 
in part: 

“. . . Grain which is tendered for 
inspection under the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act and found to contain 
evidence of an unknown foreign sub- 
stance is graded Sample Grade. We 
have no alternative to this action. 

“Some grain is treated for seed 
with mercurial compound or other 
chemical which imparts a pink dye 
to the kernels of the grain. This ear- 
marks the grain for grading as indi- 
cated. Obviously, if the grain is treat- 
ed for seed with some material which 
does not leave a dye or other visible 
evidence, the inspector cannot detect 
ag 

Peter Carino, 
A. Carino & Sons 


Ohio Farm Burean 


Reports Record Volume 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The Ohio 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Co- 
lumbus, in its annual report for 1960, 
called attention to its decentraliza- 
tion program and record business 
volume. 

Four regional managers in the 
state, under the new setup, have 
complete authority to apply in their 
areas the regional’s marketing, pur- 
chasing, merchandising and other 
services originating at headquarters, 
the report said. 

Kenneth N. Probasco, executive 
vice president and general manager, 
said in the report that the reorganiza- 
tion will strengthen the co-op’s field 
force, gear it to changing needs in 
Ohio and help it provide greater 
services to its members. 

Mr. Probasco said that the co-op’s 
well known brand, Landmark, 
achieved an all-time record volume 
of nearly $81 million in 1960, 12% 
above 1959. Net savings reached over 
$811,000, nearly $52,000 above the 
previous year. After providing for 
dividends on shareholder capital, in- 
come taxes and contingency reserves, 
$370,000 was distributed as cash pat- 
ronage refunds on production sup- 
plies. 

Feed contributed the most to the 
year’s savings, although down some- 
what from the year before, Mr. Pro- 
basco reported. 

Grain accounted for the major por- 
tion of the co-op’s increase in dollar 
volume in 1960. However, the all- 
time high of 24 million bushels did 
not produce patronage refunds, the 
report showed. 

Total dollar value in farm sup- 
plies was down slightly, with a con- 
sequent drop in savings. Feed dollar 
volume dropped about $1 million to 
$11.6 million. 


Today’s 


is making 

integration 
more profitable 
Have you tried a flock? 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
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A Major Breakthrough in Moisture’ Testing 


Recent discoveries in electronics have resulted Fast—Complete reading in 5 seconds. 
in a moisture tester that tests all grains direct- 
ly, quickly and accurately. Only the Burrows 
Moisture Recorder offers you all these 


Printed tickets—Moisture percentage can be oh 
printed on scale ticket automatically. ae 


advantages. Automatic wt. per bu. correction — Patented 

Accurate — Balanced electronic circuit is self- test cell adjusts for all variations. a 

adjusting. Large 250 gram sample. ae 

No charts—Direct moisture percentage read- 10 day free trial. 

ing on a lighted dial. Human errors eliminated. Liberal trade-in allowance. 


Automatic temperature correction — No sepa- 
rate temperature tests. For complete information write, wire or phone — 


MOISTURE RECORDER 


Burrows Equipraent Co. @ Dept. C-7, 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois @ UNiversity 4-4175 


Your complete source for grain testing and handling equipment. 
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BULK BULK OUT 


WITH 
SQUARE STORAGE BINS 


Manufactured for the Feed Industry 


The trend toward BULK is gathering momentum. 


Modern feed mill recently built 
in lowa showing Lemanco square 
bins extending through roof. 
Ten separate compartments are 
close to mixing area 
gravity discharge into weig 
buggy. In this type construction 
additional bins can be added 
when needed. 


Feed companies are promoting it... some mill owners have already completed the 
changeover . . . many others have started. These elevator and mixing mill operators know 
that the handling of concentrates in BULK saves money, time and labor. 


With the Lemanco square bin system you can BULK-IN and BULK-OUT with a mini- 
mum investment, adding more bins as your BULK business grows. 


Some of the ways Lemanco square bins can be used to BULK-IN concentrates are 
shown on this page. These bins have common wall construction with sides, partitions 
and tops of galvanized steel and all-welded painted hoppers . . . smooth walls and a mini- 
mum pitch of 60° and designed so that no tie rods are necessary. Various types of dis- 
charge gates are available. 


Lemanco bins installed 
next to mill building and then enclosed 
for protection from weather. Building floor 
is extended under bins leaving plenty of 
room for warehouse and storage purposes. 


This Lemanco four com- 
partment bin extends 
through the second floor 
of an lowa feed mill. It 
is loaded through a 
cross auger system and 
drawn off to a work 
area into a weigh buggy 
and wheeled to the 


mixer. 


A loadout bin such as! this permits the 
mill to schedule its operations without 
having to wait for the customer to come 
for his feed. As many compartments as 
needed can be arranged in this manner. 


This elevator needed bulk con- 
centrate storage in a conveni- 
ent location. A concrete slab 
was poured, bins being mount- 
ed outside with augers enter- 
ing the work area. Weigh bug- 
gy received ingredients for de- 
livery to the mixer. Each of 
four augers bring in different 
concentrates. 


This mill increased its finished feed storage 

& with two Lemanco 32-ton compartments and ¢ 

four 16-ton compartments, eliminating need 

for shut-down due to lack of finished feed 

storage bins. Air slide gates make for ease LEACH MANUFACTURING C0 

of operation. id 
P.O.BOX1010 Phone Liberty 7-5472 


Have your contractor, millwright, feed salesman, or yourself write for 
information how you can BULK-IN or BULK-OUT your mill. GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
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Colorado Legislates 
Modernized Feed Law 


By Special Correspondent 


DENVER, COLO.—In cooperation 
with the Colorado Department of Ag- 
riculture and the feed committee of 
the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Assn. the state legislature at 
its recent session here passed a com- 
pletely revised and modernized com- 
mercial feed law. 

The Colorado law regulating the 
sale and distribution of commercial 
feeding stuffs was first passed in 
1929 and amended only once, in 1949. 

In view of the rapidly-changing 
methods and ingredients used in mod- 
ern feeds, industry and department 
of agriculture officials agreed that 
changes were needed to bring the 
regulations up to date. The new law 
is patterned along the basic guide 
lines laid down by the Association of 
Americal Feed Control Officials and 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

Among the major changes made in 
the law are the addition of new defi- 
nitions, including definitions of min- 
eral feeds, customer formula feed, 
feed ingredients, containers, purchas- 
ers and customer buyers, custom 
grinding and canned pet food. 

Three new additions were added to 
labeling requirements. These include 
detailed labeling of canned pet foods, 
mineral feeds and customer formula 
feeds. 

Registration fees remain at $1 each 
for initial registration and for re- 
newal. Also, there were no changes 
made in the tonnage tax of 10¢ ton 
for the inspection fees. 

The powers of the State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture in enforcing 
the law were more clearly defined 
and tightened up, and a section pro- 
viding for judicial review of his de- 
cisions was added to the law. 

The section relating to “detained 


3 States Pick NBC 


Board Representatives 


RICHMOND, VA.—National Broil- 
er Council members in Alabama, 
Georgia and Louisiana have complet- 
ed the balloting for their representa- 
tives to the NBC’s board of directors 
for the coming year. 

In Alabama, newly-elected James 
A. King of the Farm Industries divi- 
sion of The Quaker Oats Co. in De- 
catur joins reelected directors Charles 
C. Miller, Jr., Miller Poultry & Feed 
Co. of Piedmont, and Carl Norrell, 
Farmers Cooperative Warehouse 
Assn. of Cullman to make up the 
Alabama contingency. 

Georgia will be represented by five 
directors. The new members of the 
board are George Cagle, Cagle’s, Inc., 
Atlanta, and James M. Evans, Jr., 
Georgia Broilers, Inc., Gainesville. 
Those returning for another term are 
Willard Adcox, Dalton Poultry Co. 
of Dalton; Wes Paris, Cotton Produc- 
ers Assn. of Atlanta, and Joe Tank- 
ersley, Helen Feed Store of Gaines- 
ville. 

C. B. Sledge, Checker Broiler Co., 
Inc., Hammond, and J. H. Johnson, 
J-M Poultry Packing Co. of Alexan- 
dria, are the two new board mem- 
bers who will represent Louisiana 
during the coming year’s term. 


4722 BROADWAY e KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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commercial feeds,” which provides 


that the commissioner may order ® 
withdrawal from sale any feeds which SPOUTING 
he may find to be in violation of the | 


act, was revised and clarified with 
more strict definitions of terms and | 
meanings. 

Added to the bill was a penalty 
clause providing a fine of not less 
than $100 or more than $250 for the 
first violation of the act and not less 
than $200 or more than $500 for sub- 
sequent violations. 

John Hennessy, feed control officer 
of the Colorado Department of Ag- 


AND ELBOWS 


— 


made for each other ... 


riculture, said the bill provides bet- * Matched, continuous-weld flanges assure uni- © New 3-section adjustable elbow with clamp 


ter tools for enforcement and leads 
toward more equitable control for the 
entire industry. 


department officials and state legis- 
lators on numerous occasions in 
drafting the bill, and industry has 
called it a “step in the right direc- 


installations. 


| formity and accurate line-up of spouting and hand connection permits easy installation 
elbows for weatherproof, dust-tight joints. at exact angle desired. 
; © Precision automatic butt-welding gives © Spouting also available in 14, 16, 18 and 
Industry representatives met with smooth finish for better flow and less wear. 20 gauge steel in 10’ lengths from stock. 
* Accurate 6”, 8", 10” and 12” diameters We specialize in custom fabrication to meet 
in 10 and 12 gauge steel for fast, neat your exact specifications. Write today for 
| 


complete information. 


ad it “step in the rig 
certain its rights obligations HUSS & SCHLIEPER 


in the sale and distribution of com- P.0. BOX 949 
mercial feeds. 


714 N. CHURCH PHONE 429-5188 DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


A SKILLED HAND IN NUTRITION... AT WORK FOR YOU 


This illustration is built around the formula for 
vitamin A—a suitable one for Nopco because feed 
men everywhere associate us with Micratized® 
Vitamin A and Capstresst™ two vitamin A prod- 
ucts of exceptional stability and availability. But 
they associate us with much more. In addition to 
producing a wide range of high-quality micro- 
nutrients, we render a valuable service in helping 
to develop feed formulations tailored to your re- 
quirements. Our Technical Service Bureau has 
qualifications unsurpassed for working with you 


on a full series of balanced, highly effective feeds 
that will be profitable to you and of maximum 
benefit to your customers’ poultry and livestock. 
Depend on Nopco for the skill that makes your 
feeds uniformly successful. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. ® 
Plants: Harrison, NJ. ¢ Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. « London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. e Corbeil, France e Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, calci itoth t 
enzymes and other products 
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Here are some saniaiiien of dealer and highway signs used by Bakers, Inc. 
The sign in the first picture, which measures 5 ft. by 6 ft., stands in a farm- 
er’s field beside a highway. The center photo shows how trademark signs of 


Keeping Customer Informed 
Is More Than an Obligation; 
It Can Gain Business, Too 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 
Management of an Illinois feed 

manufacturing firm believes that 


keeping its customers informed is a 
duty. But this service doesn’t end as 
an obligation. Bakers, Inc., of Leland, 
Ill., benefits, too, because it knows 
that a feed manufacturer often can 
increase his sales when he succeeds 
in showing customers the direct re- 


lationship between his feeds and cur- | 


rent profitable market trends and 
practices. 
A well planned program along 


these lines has been used effectively 
for some time by Bakers, a firm that 
manufactures its own line of Bakers 
brand feeds and offers custom mill 
service, including pelleting. 

This feed company has 16 dealers 
and also operates stores at Newark, 
Sandwich, Shabbona, Leland, Earl- 
ville and DeKalb, Ill. N. Orrin Baker, 
president, and his brother James H. 
Baker, treasurer and adertising man- 
ager, use a consistent information, 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram over their complete area and 
they report that this plan has pro- 
duced excellent results. 


Specific Points of Program 


Here are some specific points of the 
Baker program: 
Each week Bakers issues a com- 


prehensive market summary which 
covers markets Monday through 
Thursday and also lists market to- 


tals of Monday a year previous. Sum- 
mary covers cattle, hogs, sheep, eggs 
and cash grains (Chicago). It also 
gives feed prices. Under “feed prices” 
the firm has copy which informs 
those who get the market summary 
that Bakers offers a $6 discount on 
6-ton truck load lots, f.o.b. Leland. 

Printed on one page, this market 
summary, issued weekly, is mailed to 
Bakers dealers, salesmen and custom- 
ers, and to bankers, veterinarians and 
others in the trade area. The recep- 
tion is very marked, with many peo- 
ple telling the Bakers that they ap- 
preciate receiving the bulletin and 
find it helpful. 

N. Orrin Baker is president of the 
Leland National Bank, and he is con- 
stantly telling his banker friends that 
farmers with good credit ratings mer- 
it consideration on their requests for 
feed loans. He finds that when area 
bankers get these weekly market 
summaries, the information helps 
them become more aware of agri- 
cultural markets. 

“We also quote these market find- 
ings on our daily radio program from 
7:10 to 7:15 a.m. Monday through 


says Mr. Baker. “We have been using 

radio for this type of advertising for 
| a number of years, and find that it 
| is worthwhile.” 

Retail Price List 
Bakers issues a retail price list 

of feeds weekly. This list is distribut- 
| ed to salesmen, dealers and custom- 
ers. Bakers urges its dealers to abide 
by these prices. Thus dealers and cus- 
tomers have confidence in Bakers’ 
published prices. At the bottom of 
these price lists, too, are stated the 
| deductions for bulk feed, for pickup 
| at mill, service charges, etc. 
| “We find that our dealers, custom- 
ers and salesmen, as well as bankers 
and others constantly need informa- 
tion about markets and our feed busi- 
| ness, plus charges, deductions and the 
like,” Mr. Baker says. “Readable 
printed forms perform a service and 
also save time in many instances.” 


Feed Identification 

A feed manufacturer may make 
many different types of poultry, live- 
stock and other feeds. If sales ma- 
terial, labels and advertising pieces 
are all the same color, there may be 
confusion among salesmen, mill em- 
ployees and customers in locating, 
loading and unloading the different 
types of feed. 

To handle this situation more sat- 
isfactorily, Bakers uses color identi- 
fication on all its feeds. Employees 


| Saturday over WCMY, Ottawa, III.,” 
| 


two basic sizes are displayed on dealers’ buildings. Bakers sells chicks, too, 
and the third photo shows one of many signs used to promote this phase of 


the company’s business. 


A new Bakers dealer “signs up.” It’s obvious that he has no intentions of 
keeping his products and services a secret. A.consistent information, adver- 
tising and merchandising program devised by Bakers helps dealers keep cus- 


tomers informed. 


and customers of this firm know that 
a blue label or folder means Bakers 
poultry feed; green means hog feed; 
red means cattle feed; purple means 
dog or rabbit feed; black means sheep 
feed; grey is mineral feed, and brown 
is horse feed. 

Prices on Bakers bulletin boards in 
the mill and stores carry the same 
color identification. Highway signs 
also utilize the same colors. So do 
the attractive signs on dealer stores. 

The same color consciousness per- 
vades the firm’s stationery which is 
done in red and black ink on yellow 
stock. The retail feed price list is 
also done on a deep yellow stock. Of 
all the firm’s sales pieces only the 
weekly market summary is on white 
paper. 

“We find that this use of the right 
colors helps our products to get plus 


Bakers feed is unloaded from 1-ton bulk bin into feeder’s trailer. Bakers, Inc., 


Leland, IIL, 


has 60 of these tote bins. This makes it possible for the firm to 


| make up 60 different orders at a time. When farmers come to call for their 
feed, a Clark fork lift moves the loaded bins out of a warehouse and empties 


them into their trucks or wagons. 


| newspapers in the trade area, 


attention from dealers and custom- 
ers,” states Mr. Baker. “These well 
known colors also help customers 
identify our signs, folders and prod- 
ucts very easily, which counts much 
in a merchandising way.” 

Service Information 

A complete custom mill, ingredi- 
ents and service charges price list on 
pink stock is used by Bakers to call 
attention of customers to this very 
important service. The sheet lists all 
the grinding, mixing, pelleting and 
other charges, and gives minimum 
charges, too. And it suggests to cus- 
tomers that they can avoid waiting 
by making appointments. 

The two price lists and market 
summaries provide information which 
helps feed customers plan their or- 
ders before coming to the mill. Usual 
informational questions are answered 
through the printed word, which 
means less confusion in the actual 
handling of orders. 

Black and white newspaper adver- 
tising, which appears weekly in all 
also 
helps Bakers get its feed service mes- 
sage through the entire countryside. 

“Our diversified advertising pro- 
gram, including our retail feed price 
lists and service charge sheets, helps 
us in another way,” points out N. 
Orrin Baker. “It steps up our custom 
work on an appointment basis. 

“This is aided by the fact that we 
have 60 tote bins, each with a one- 
ton capacity. When a farmer phones 
in an order for feed and we know 
what he wants, we can make up his 
order in advance, store it in a tote 
bin taken to our warehouse, and it is 
ready for the farmer when he arrives. 
We use a fork lift to raise the bin 
over a farm truck and dump the feed 
into the truck. Thus we can put up 
60 special feed orders of a ton each 
for different farmers, if that’s the 
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What's this man doing? 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Humboldt, lowa 


HE’S WORKING! 
THE EASY, BETTER 


DODGEN way 


And saving money, too! 


Saving money on handling costs, time and 
maintenance with an all-purpose Dodgen bulk 
body ... in an easy one-man operation. 

Dodgen really does a “two-truck job”... 
and the cost is low, both when you buy it and 
in terms of upkeep. 

Ruggedly constructed of the finest heavy- 
duty steel, Dodgen bulk bodies offer selective 
unloading of all three compartments plus the 
maximum payloads that spell more profits. 

Features no other bulk bodies have include a 
unique rear partition which swings down to 

‘ form a self-unloading funnel, ball bearing trap 

badiiy. doors, and the foolproof Dodgen swivel-spout 

s auger system. Truly an all-purpose bulk body 
6-5. that will pay you to own and operate! 


Bulk feed driver, Thomas McBurney of Hast- 
ings Hatchery says “This Dodgen rig is the 
best I've seen. It's easy to operate in all kinds 
of weather and works out real well for han- 
dling bulk and bags on the same trip." 


Compare Dodgen quality, special features and 
cost with any others .. . you’ll see why Dodgen 
sales have soared as the word gets around. 


Take advantage of the five new regional Dodgen 
sales centers and mounting points. Let us show 
you all the reasons why a Dodgen bulk body 


43 ts means more profit and easier operation to you. 
Call today for free, no-obligation information 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES 


Gentlemen: 


[] Send New Body Folder 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


New 6-Page Folder 
on Dodgen Bulk 
Bodies and Semi- 


[] Have Representative Call 


Trailers 
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KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Hil. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Before you build or remodel 


your MILL or ELEVATOR 
Milling Plants © Storage © Grain Elevators © 
e FRAME or FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
Talk to HOGENSON Construction Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


way the orders run. If a farmer 
wants 2 or 3 tons, we use that num- 
ber of steel tote bins. In this way, 
the farmer saves the delivery price 
of the feed, and we can be of special 
service to many farmers with indi- 
vidual orders.” 

To facilitate this information and 
merchandising program to dealers 
and customers, Bakers has a two- 
way radio communications system. 
The company has 15 such radio set- 
ups at various points throughout its 
territory, and thus management can 
quickly contact dealers, salesmen and 
customers. Mr. Baker reports that 
each radio setup costs $175 per unit, 
and the maintenance cost on each is 
very low. He reports that the firm 
can trace many extra sales and ex- 
amples of better service to the use 
of radio communications. 

Bakers uses highway billboard ad- 
vertising in connection with three 
other firms in business in Leland. The 
signs are 10 ft. by 20 ft. over-all, with 


Questions I’m asked about 


vitamin 


fartification 


Dr G. C. Wallis, recognized authority in the field of Vitamin Ds nutrition for livestock 


Q: Will two to five pounds of good sun-cured hay provide enough 


vitamin 0 for my dairy cows? 


A: No. Sun-cured hay varies widely and unpredictably in vitamin 


Dcontent—80 units to 1.250 units per pound have been reported 
for sun-cured alfalfa hay. Two to five pounds of lower potency 
haw would provide about 200 to 500 units per cow per day 

ich is insignificant. Even though the hay happened to be 
high in vitamin D, there would be only a modest contribution 
made toward the suggested optimum intake of 6,000 to 8,000 
units per pound of dairy ration. 


Q: How con ! check to moke sure my dairy cows ore receiving 


enough vitamin 0? 


A: Good safeguards can be taken but an absolute check is y 


not ible. Optimum vitamin D levels for top rmance 
and longevity have not been clearly established but work is in 
progress. Mild deficiencies are often difficult or impossible to 
detect but they can be costly. Available information suggests 
the use of 6,000 to 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound of com- 
plete grain ration. Confidence in your feed manufacturer and 
the good performance of his well-formulated rations would be 
important for users of commercial feeds. 


Is there ony danger of my feeds having too much vitamin 0? 


: Our recommendations for the vitamin D fortification of feeds 
are well within the generally recognized safe limits of vitamin D 
intake for the different species of animals. With careful meth- 
ods and efficient modern mixing equipment feed manufacturers 
are able to achieve good distribution of micro- its. The 
chance of overdosage is remote. 


Q: How much vitamin 0 do baby pigs ond growing-finishing 


pigs need? 


Early weaning, fast growth, co multiple far- 
rowing and other changes nutritional 
stress factors since the vitamin D requirements of pigs have 
been carefully studied. Based largely on amounts that have 
given good results in ex — and practical swine raising 
programs, a number o riment Stations are sugg 
about 500 units of ~ Ce, per pound of milk replacer 
starter with somewhat smaller amounts as pigs a 
market weight. 


Do sheep get enough vitamin D from natural sources? 


«ss 


Not always. For instance, in recent English studies lambs from 
ewes given supplemental vitamin D averaged 6 pounds heavier 
at weaning in one flock and 9 pounds heavier in another than 
lambs from ewes given no vitamin D. Fleeces from experimen- 
tal animals were more than 4 pound heavier, sraded higher, 


and brought a premium price. 
alli 


For more complete answers to any of these questions write to 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Fleischmann’s Fidy trradiated Dry Yeast 


rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals 


These educational 


advertisements 


tell farmers about 


Sunshine and sun-cured 
dependable sources of essential Vitamin D. 
Farmers and feeders have many questions 


je 


about Vitamin D fortification. The adver- ‘ 
tisement illustrated here (one of a series) 


shows how Dr. G. C. Wallis, recognized 


authority on Vitamin D nutrition, answers 
such questions through FIDY advertising . 
in leading magazines. 3 
It’s all part of the educational FIDY pro- 


gram to emphasize that today’s added stress 
factors have changed livestock nutrition 
requirements. More than ever, farmers must 
be sure that lack of a dependable Vitamin D 
source is not a limiting factor in their feed. 
Be sure to fortify your feeds with FIDY— 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. Here 
is a rich source of Vitamin D, that is de- 
pendable — and is economical, easy to use, 
and truly outstanding in dispersion qualities. 
And, if your feeders have questions about 
Vitamin D nutrition, just have them 


address — 


Dr. G. C. Wallis 

Director of Nutrition, 
Agricultural Department 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
625 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Free technical data, educational and sales 
aids are also available from the Agricultural 
Dept. upon request. Write for request form, 
showing available materials. 


RICH IN 


ATED 


each firm occupying a space 5 ft. by 
10 ft. 

Trademark signs, some 4 ft. by 4 
ft. and others 6 ft. by 6 ft., are fur- 
nished by Bakers for dealer use. Also, 
chick and feed trademark decals of 
various sizes for trucks are furnished 
by Bakers at no charge. 


Prizes for Customers 


Promotionally, Bakers has used 
Fun Time prize points for 12 years. 
Secured from the E. MacDonald Co., 
Fun Time provides for the issuing of 
merit points when a customer buys 
a Bakers product. As customers save 
these coupons they become eligible 
to select merchandise prizes from a 
Bakers Family Prize Book. There is 
a great deal of customer interest in 
this program, says Mr. Baker. 


Credit Policy 


In the operation of any feed mer- 
chandising program, a clearly under- 
standable and workable credit pro- 
gram is a necessity. Again, using its 
very colorful stationery, Bakers in 
January, 1960, issued a_ clear-cut 
statement on credit policy covering 
cash discounts and credit charges. 

A copy of this credit letter follows: 


Credit Policy 
Bakers Blended Feeds 

For some time we have been study- 
ing various credit plans in an effort 
to devise one which will be of maxi- 
mum benefit to our customers and 
still provide adequate operating capi- 
tal for us to replace our stocks of 
ingredients and pay our operating 
expenses. We realize that a livestock 
feeder’s income is seasonal and we 
want to be in a position to help him 
follow good feeding programs at all 
times with a minimum of inconven- 
ience. As a result, we have adopted 
the following plan with the hope that 
it will be of benefit to all concerned. 

1. 2% cash discount on feed in- 
voices of 1 ton or more when paid 
within 10 days of delivery. This is the 
best plan for you. Even if you have 
to borrow money at the bank this 
savings will pay interest for about 
four months. Most bankers feel that 
financing feeders on their feed re- 
quirements is good business and are 
looking for these loans. 

2. All invoices are due by the 10th 
of the month following delivery of 
feed, unless other arrangements are 
made. We are glad to discuss your 
needs and work with you to the best 
of our ability. Don’t hesitate in tell- 
ing us your problem. 

3. We can borrow money against 
our accounts receivable and can, by 
making a service charge of 1% on 
the 11th of each month, carry your 
charge on open account. An example 
is as follows: We deliver a feed order 
of $100 on the 6th of the month. The 
net amount of this is due by the 10th 
of the following month. However, if 
you have other bills that need paying 
and just do not have enough money 
to go around, for a service charge of 
1% (or $1) we will carry this ac- 
count of $100 until the 10th of the 
following month which in this case 


Distributors for lowa, 7 


Kansas and Missouri 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 


Supplying your 
FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 


Also Suppliers of Precision 
Premixes and Other Quality 
Feed Additives 


DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Tel. BA 2-6745 1, Ohio 


Box 4% 919 S. Perry St. 
Dayton 
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from Dr. Salsbury’s exclusively 


Dr. Salsbury’s famous Wavac (drinking-water vaccine) is now packaged 

in a new ten-pack container that makes it easier to stock, handle, and sell. 

Note the new look . . . neat, compact appearance... ten bottles of Wavac nested 
in a glistening, frosty white carton made of expandable polystyrene. 

Two kinds of Wavac to meet every flock need: Wavac in combined form ‘g 
to protect against Newcastle disease and infectious bronchitis; and ‘ 
Newcastle Wavac in single form. Wavac in the new Vac-Pak is being advertised 
to your customers. They’re looking for the “new look” in vaccine packaging — 
Vac-Pak. So stock and sell Wavac in the new Vac-Pak carton. 

Contact your Dr. Salsbury’s representative or write direct. 


e@ Convenient, easy to handle and store, highly : 
resistant to impact damage. 


e Vac-Pak is color-coded. Sealing tape identifies the 
contents, serial number, expiration date. 


e Same high-quality Wavac so well known to 
poultrymen everywhere. 


e Each bottle completely labeled—all directions 
on or inside fold-out label (see at right) 


LABORATORIES : 


towa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


4 
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Faster GAINS for Fatter PROFITS 


Poultry and swine attain extra growth response from 
CFS Concentrates. 


CFS CONCENTRATES 


The profit-producing benefits of CFS Concentrates have been proved 
through university tests using controlled rations with broilers, tur- 


keys and swine. With this single, economical 
concentrate, you can partially replace or elim- Fee 
fELINTON) i 


tified growth factors). This means more profit 

for you in the manufacture of high-efficiency 

rations. Put CFS Concentrate into your pro- 
fa duction plans now. 


inate more expensive sources of UGF (uniden- 
CONCENTRATE 


for Consistent High Quality 
| SELL and ‘USE | 


> Alden is top 
ays more than 98% pure calcium — 


« 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 


SHEEP LA LAMB FEEDS 


SPECIALTY FEEDS 


‘SPEED 

20% STAMM HORSE SUPPLEMENT 
TOWN & COUNTRY* 

FAMILY RABBIT RATION” 

V SUPPLEMENT 

CLUB TWENTY-SIX" CALF 


CLUB FORTY’ HOG 


If this picture were in color it would show more vividly one of the ways 
Bakers color-identifies its different types of feeds. This feed price board is 
color-keyed like other sales materials, labels and advertising. Employees and 
customers know that a blue tag stands for poultry feeds, green quickly identi- 


fies hog feeds, and so on. 


is over 60 days. We will for a 1% 
service charge, the llth of each 
month continue to carry your account 
until the livestock is sold providing 
the stock is not mortgaged. Our rec- 
ords show a very small loss on our 
accounts receivable. If we can keep 
these losses small, the 1% service 
charge will cover interest, losses, ex- 
tra bookkeeping, etc. 

4. For those who wish to contract 
their feed requirements we have a 
feed contract note to offer which 
carries a present interest rate of 6%. 
These notes must be bankable. We 
have used these for 25 years with 
complete customer satisfaction. 

5. We cannot offer long term cred- 
it on complete feeds. All complete 
feeds are subject to cash discounts. 
All complete feeds must be paid for 
by the 10th of the following month. 

Any of the above plans become 
payable immediately upon sale of the 
livestock to which the feed has been 
fed. 

We hope the above program meets 
your credit requirements. This credit 
policy will permit us to sell at low- 


| est prices and give you good service. 
| If your credit requirements are other 


than those listed above let us know. 
Maybe we can be of help. 


Your Bakers Feed Dealer 


Mississippi Ships 


Eggs Out of State 


By Special Correspondent 
PELAHATCHIE, MISS.—Egg pro- 
duction in Mississippi has increased 
steadily in the past few years, and 


| the state is now shipping eggs to 
| some adjoining states. 


Recently W. P. Garth of Garth 
Enterprises has received telephone 
calls from points as far apart as 
southern Texas and Georgia request- 
ing eggs. 

“Those are the kind of calis we 
like to receive,” said Mr. Garth. 
“Sometimes we do have a surplus, 
but lately we’ve had all the buyers 
we could satisfy closer to home.” 

Occasionally the company does 
ship eggs out of state. In order to 
fil) the needs of several supermar- 
ket chains in a 200-mile radius of 
Pelahatchie, the company must over- 
produce at times. When this occurs, 
Mr. Garth puts in telephone calls and 
soon locates a buyer. Sometimes this 
extra production is sold here at the 
company’s loading dock. 

At present the company is selling 
from 5,000 to 6,000 cases of eggs a 
week. These are produced by an esti- 
mated 450,000 laying hens which are 
kept on farms within a 50-mile radius 
of Pelahatchie. About 90% of the 
hens are on contract to farm growers. 


Purina Expands in 
S. America, Europe 


ST. LOUIS—Acquisition of half in- 
terest in an existing Italian feed 
company by Ralston Purina Co. 
(Feedstuffs, June 17, page 1) is the 
first entry of the St. Louis-based feed 
firm in Italy but it is one of a series 
of operation expansions in Europe 
and South America. 

E. H. Kester, business correspon- 
dent for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
notes that Purina recently acquired 
interests in France, Germany and 
Guatemala; is constructing a new 
plant in Buga, Colombia, and plans 
to build plants in Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela and Lyon, France. 

The new Italian company, to be 
known as Globo-Purina, has a plant 
in Treviso, which is in the northern 
part of Italy. Globo-Purina intends 
to build a new feed plant in northern 
Italy with a capacity of 60,000 tons 
a year, said R. Hal Dean, Purina vice 
president and international division 
president. Correspondent Kester said 
location of the new Italian mill had 
not been determined. 

Purina’s German subsidiary is ex- 
panding its plant and is planning to 
start construction of another in the 
fall. Mr. Dean reported that the 
company’s new plant in Buga, Co- 
lombia, will have an annual capacity 
of 75,000 tons, and its new plant in 
Venezuela has been designed to han- 
dle 50,000 tons of feed a year. Purina 
already has a plant in each country. 

Purina reported last December that 
it had acquired a minority interest in 
a Guatemala firm. 

Mr. Dean was reported as saying 
that sales of Purina’s overseas opera- 
tions, which have not been included 
in the company’s financial statements 
heretofore, are expected to exceed 
$50 million in the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30. This is higher than was 
anticipated last December. 

In the first six months of Purina’s 
fiscal year, net earnings of the inter- 
national division amounted to 13¢ a 
share, or $850,000, compared with 
1l¢ a share in the first half of the 
previous year, or $715,000. 


Buy and Sell 


through 


WANT ADS 
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CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
=a 
CLINTON, IOWA 
| b CALCIUM CARBON, | 
TE 
@ Alden service is prompt, ient— 
Calcium Carbonate fits mixing 
ORDER ALDEN NOW | 
in 50 and 100 Ib. bags or in bulk 
TA 
ALDEN — Proven Standard of Quality and Service for Over 36 Yeors | 


Dipping of Eggs for 
PPLO Cuts CRD, 
Western Group Told 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Chicks 
produced from eggs dipped for pre- 
venting transmission of PPLO have 
had minimal problems with chronic 
respiratory disease, according to Dr 
Tevis M. Goldhaft of Vineland (N.J.) 
Poultry Laboratories. 

He spoke at the recent Western 
Poultry Congress held here. His talk 
was entitled “Egg Dipping as a 
Method of Preventing Transmission 
of PPLO in Hatching Eggs.” 

Dr. Goldhaft said that the import- 
ance of PPLO in the CRD complex 
cannot be overemphasized. 

He noted that when dipped flocks 
did show respiratory symptoms, they 
responded “quickly to the use of anti- 
biotics either in the water or in the 
feed.” 

Dr. Goldhaft continued, “There is 
every indication that this process, 
properly used, can lower the cost of 
production through better hatchabil- 
ity, better livability, better feed con- 
version, lower condemnations and a 
considerably lower cost in medica- 
tion of birds during the growing 
Stage.” 

In summarizing, Dr. Goldhaft noted 
that his firm's laboratory experiments 
and commercial field experience have 
substantiated original working on the 
subject of dipping by Chalquest and 
Fabricant 

He also noted that it is possible 
to produce PPLO-free chicks by the 
dipping process. 

But, he advised, ‘“‘SScrupulous care 
must be taken to insure that the dip- 
ping solutions are not contaminated 
with other organisms. The eggs 
should be washed in a Sanitizing so- 
lution before dipping, he said. The 
temperature differential between the 
dipping solution and the interior of 
the egg should be at least 40° F. 
and preferably 50° F., and the dip 
solutions should contain forms of 
products that can be infused into the 
egg. It is recommended that high- 
er levels of antibiotics using a shorter 
dip period are more practical for 
field use of this process.” 

He also said, “We have observed 
that vaccine reactions are reduced to 
a minimum in the chicks produced 
from dipped eggs.” 

Citing figures, Dr. Goldhaft said, 
“Livability was better from the 
chicks produced from dipped eggs, 
ranging from 3 to 10%%. The weight 
averages of birds from the dipped 
eggs were higher, ranging from 10 
to 30 points. The condemnation rate 
on the dressing line of the birds from 
dipped eggs ranged from % to 1% 
to 3% less than birds from the non- 
dipped control group. Most of the 
dipped-egg chicks went through their 
complete growing period without any 
evidence of CRD, whereas control 
flocks on the same farms experi- 
enced what has almost become a nor- 
mal growing pattern of a respiratory 
disease from five weeks of age on. 
Whenever outbreaks of respiratory 
disease did occur in the birds from 
dipped eggs, there was relatively lit- 
tle sneezing and the birds responded 
quickly to antibiotic treatments.” 

The Vineland scientist said that the 


dipping technique has many other 
possibilities including Salmonella pul- 
lorum, Arizona paracolon and a vari- 
ety of other bacterial infections that 
are either on the shells of chicken 
and turkey eggs or within the eggs 
themselves. 

He also said, “One other aspect of 
this work is that this method and 
some of these antibiotics lend them- 
selves for use in the dipping of hatch- 
ing eggs which are to be used in 
the preparation of vaccines. For many 
years, research people have worried 
about contamination of vaccines with 
PPLO and other organisms that 
might be contained within the egg. 
To a great extent this has been re- 
duced by the manufacturers adding 
antibiotics to the vaccines during 
their production. It would seem both 
logical and worthwhile to dip those 
eggs which are used in vaccine pro- 
duction so that PPLO and other 
organisms contained within the egg 
will be destroyed prior to the in- 
oculation of the eggs.” 
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An Alert, Healthy Dog... A RYDE-Fed Dog 


Ryde’s FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


America’s Only Fiaked Dog Food 
“The EATIN'EST dog food ever." 


Ryde's Is so well balanced sutritionally, your cus 
tomers will notice the difference in their dogs’ 
health and vigor after feeding Ryde's for just 
two weeks! TRY THIS PROVEN PROFIT-MAKER. 
You can count on Ryde's to sell and continue to 
sell and to show a steady profit. 


In 5, 25 & 50-lb. Bags Ryde's Flaked Dog Food is sold exclu- 
For Customer Convenience sively to the Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


RY D E & & @) . 3939 So. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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BUILT AT ADA, O 


MDUSTLESS BULK CAR LOADER 


BULK LOAD 
FASTER and CHEAPER 


= At Your Service 
=) We fly our own planes 


Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 
many... with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 
practically eliminated ... the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box to 
govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 
LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It’s gear motored and 
highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 
time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 
problems. Write for complete information. 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 
Gentlemen: FS-715 


Please send complete information on your Dustless 
Bulk Car Loader. 


, # 


KLAHOMA 
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SPECIAL 


now you can add this 


your pig feeds 


exciting new promise to 


PORT 


build swine feed tonnage 


nf-180 gives your customers the most 


effective protection against pig scours ever 


devised. In addition, nf-180 substantially 


improves the overall performance of creep, 


starter and grower feeds...even on farms that 


ordinarily don’t have serious scours problems. 


Let’s examine two reasons why adding nf-180 
to your pig feeds can be a real shot-in-the-arm 
for your selling program. First... 


nf-180 improves feed performance 


nf-180 enables you to add exciting new claims 
to your feed tag (and to your feed advertising) . 
Then nf-180 backs up these new claims with 
performance that convinces even the most con- 
firmed skeptics that here is a feed additive well 
worth the money. 

What kind of performance? First, nf-180 
protects pigs against scours during the critical 
early growing period. This new nf-180 medi- 
cated pig feed program thereby extends the most 
effective protection against scours hog men have 
seen to date — the nf-180 sow feeding program 
which breaks the scours infection cycle. 

Combined with the sow program, this new 
nf-180 use gives you your surest way yet to sell 
prospects on your feed program. (And you'll 
like the way nf-180 takes much of the risk out 
of hog feed financing. ) 

Also, nf-180-medicated swine feeds are bene- 
ficial to hog-feed customers who are not com- 
monly bothered by scours outbreaks in their 
pigs. The fact is, most apparently “good-doing” 
pigs actually could be doing still better .. . 
because even “healthy-looking” pigs usually 


have some scours organisms which hold down 
performance. 


nf-180 cleans up the intestinal tract. Clears 
up hidden stresses and constant disease drag. 
Speeds weight gains. Improves feed efficiency. 
Reduces stunting and setbacks. 

These new nf-180 performance claims are 
solidly backed by college research. Here are a 
few examples: 


College Test # 1: Pigs receiving nf-180 in their 
ration from the third to eighth week showed 
44%, improvement in daily gain over unmedi- 
cated controls. 


College Test #2: Compared nf-180 with un- 
medicated controls under relatively disease-free 
conditions; nf-180 still improved results. Pigs 
receiving nf-180 from the fourth to eighth week 
gained an extra 3.3 lbs. during the trial period 
. .. on 1.33 lbs. less feed per lb. of gain. 


College Test #3: nf-180 was compared in 
starter feeds with five other commonly-used 
swine feed additives. nf-180-fed pigs showed 
the best daily gain and best feed conversion of 
all lots. 


College Test #4: Researchers studied the 
value of feeding nf-180 to the sow and in the 


pigs’ feed. Pigs on the nf-180 program averaged 
23.4 lbs. at six weeks compared to 20.27 Ibs. for 
the controls. 93% of the nf-180-fed pigs were 
raised to weaning, but only 83.37% of the non- 
medicated pigs. There was no scouring in the 
nf-180-fed litters, but 37.59% of the controls 
scoured. 

A second reason why nf-180 in your swine 
feeds can spark hog feed sales is . . . 


the growing trend toward nf-180 


Today nf-180 is the foremost drug in helping 
turkeymen, egg producers, broilermen, poultry 
breeders and swine producers prevent and con- 
trol disease problems. 


If by chance you are not completely familiar 
with nf-180 and what it can do, you would find 
it an eye-opening experience to talk with farm- 
ers and feed men who use it. Here are typical 
comments from tape-recorded interviews: 

“‘nf-180 was the difference between our stay- 
ing in the hog business or selling out.” “We've 
tried all the different products, and nf-180 is 
the only thing that would raise pigs for us.” “I 
was weaning 6 pigs per litter. With nf-180, I’m 
weaning 81.” 

It’s easy to add this kind of praise to your 
swine feeds. Your Hess & Clark salesman will 
be giving you complete details soon. 
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END THE WORRY OF PIG SCOURS 


% . 


HERE, AT LAST, IS A PROTECTIVE FEEDING IDEA THAT REALLY WORKS 
AGAINST SCOURS...REDUCES STUNTING, DEATH LOSSES, COSTLY SETBACKS 


If you’re like most hog men, you worry more about scours than any other pig-raising 
problem. And most likely, you’d worry still more if you knew how related intestinal 
problems rob you of profits even in litters that look “pretty good.” 

Worrying, though, won’t solve scours problems. And as you know, neither will 
many of the “scours fighting’ drugs you’ve used in the past. But nf-180 protective 
feeding almost certainly will. A new 2-stage nf-180 sow-feeding, pig-feeding pro 
gram protects pigs against scours from the day they’re farrowed through the 
critical early growing period 

Men such as Bernard Kisch (above), Charles City, Iowa, have found nf-180 
stops scours in even the hardest-hit herds. “I tried just about every other product 
made to control scours with little or no results,” he says. “I was weaning possibly 
6 pigs per litter. With nf-180 I’m weaning 814. Weaning weights are considerably 
higher and the pigs are healthier and more active.” 

So don’t make the mistake of putting nf-180 in the same category with other 
“scours fighting” drugs. nf-180 is a totally different kind of drug. It works where 
other drugs fail! Turn the page for the full story .. . 
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In addition to ending the 


constant worry of scours. 


nf-180 protective feeding 
pays off in fast-growing, 
thrifty, uniform pig crops 


Even “healthy looking”pigs usually carry scours 
organisms which hold down performance. 
nf-180 cleans up the intestinal tract. Increases 
feed efficiency. Improves over-all results. 


Let’s separate hog raisers into two categories. 

First, there are those who are hampered by obvious, 
stubborn scours problems in their pigs. If you're in this 
group, you’ve no doubt tried several drugs that offered 
hope. Sometimes they helped, sometimes not. Almost 
certainly, nf-180 will do the job. It has stopped scours 
— quickly and effectively — on thousands of scours- 
plagued farms 

Or, perhaps you fall in the second category of hog 
raisers who aren’t often troubled by scours problems. 
Probably in the back of your mind you worry about 
scours .. . but you hesitate to spend money for medica- 


SUREST WAY TO SCOURS CONTROL: FIRST, BREAK THE INFECTION CYCLE 


@ Keep the surroundings clean outside — 
Thoroughly clean and disinfect pens at least two weeks 
before farrowing. Wash the sow with warm soapsuds 
before bringing her into the pens. Good sanitation is 
the foundation for swine health 


tion when your pigs seem to be doing okay. You, too, 
can benefit from nf-180 

The reason is that even most “good-doing”’ pigs actu 
ally could be doing better. Even fairly “healthy-looking”’ 
pigs are constantly being attacked by sub-clinical infec 
tions. This “unnoticed” constant disease drag can be 
more costly to you than obvious scours outbreaks 

The obvious conclusion is that practically every hog 
raiser whether he’s troubled by scours outbreaks or 
not .. . can benefit from nf-180 protective feeding 
Actual on-the-farm use and college feeding trials show 
this to be true 


© “Clean up” the sow inside — The most careful 
sanitation does little good if the sow reinfects the pen 
through her droppings. Break this vicious sow-to-pig 
scours infection cycle by feeding nf-180 to the sow one 
week before and two weeks after farrowing 
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Of course, trying nf-180 on your own farm is the best 
and final proof of whether it will pay for you. So give it 
a try. Here’s how: 


First, treat sows to break 

the scours infection cycle 
Ask your feed dealer for a sow feed containing 150 grams 
furazolidone (nf-180) per ton of total ration. Use this 
nf-180 medicated feed one week before and two weeks 
after farrowing. 

Fed this way, nf-180 kills the scours organisms in the 
sow’s intestinal tract keeps these organisms from 
being carried into clean farrowing pens and transmitted 
to baby pigs. Thus nf-180. . . for the first time . . . enables 
you to break the vicious sow-to-pig scours infection cycle 

While nf-180 in the sow feed greatly reduces the 
chances of pigs picking up organisms from the sow, 
there are still other sources of infection later in the 
growing period. That’s why you should 


Extend scours protection with 
nf-180 in pig feeds 
As soon as pigs begin to eat, put them on a pig feed 
, containing nf-180. Keep them on an nf-180 medicated 
ration, according to your feed man’s directions, and you 
can practically forget about scours all during the critical 
early growing period. 
nf-180 will help you wean larger litters of bigger, 
healthier pigs. Because your pigs will be sturdier and 
more vigorous, you'll be troubled less with setbacks and 
“poor doers.” Your growth rate and feed efficiency will 
be improved. 
Lift the flap for tape-recorded interviews with men 
who use nf-180 to help them stay — profitably — in the 
hog business. Then, turn to the back page for facts about 


other nf-180 scours-fighting programs 


...THEN KEEP PIGS SCOURS-FREE 


© Protect the pigs with nf-180 — Now you can 
continue protecting your pigs against scours . and 
speed gains, cut mortality and improve feed efficiency 
too . with nf-180 in your creep, starter and grower 

feeds. Ask your feed man for directions. 


COLLEGE TESTS PROVE 
nf-180's SCOURS-FIGHTING 
EFFECTIVENESS 


College test on sow program—Compared sows 
fed nf-180 before and after farrowing with un 
medicated sows. Result: Sows receiving nf-180 
averaged 2 more pigs per litter at 3 weeks. Pigs 
gained nearly 2 lbs. more apiece than pigs from 
untreated sows. There was no scouring in the 
nf-180 pigs, but considerable scouring was ob 


served among pigs from untreated sows 


College test on sow program — Compared 
nf-180-treated sows with others receiving no 
medication. Result: No pigs or sows in this test 
scoured. However, pigs from sows receiving 
nf-180 showed an average of 1.46 lbs. apiece 
better weight gains at 3 weeks of age. Experi 
ment station opinion: “Feeding nf-180 to sows 
prior to farrowing and during the first 2 or 3 
weeks of lactation is highly desirable.” 


College test on pig program — Pigs receiving 
nf-180 in their ration from the third to eighth 
week showed 44% improvement in daily gain 


over unmedicated controls 


College test on pig program—nf-180 was com 
pared with unmedicated controls under rela 
tively disease-free conditions. Stil] nf-180 im 
proved results. Pigs receiving nf-180 from the 
fourth to eighth week gained an extra 3.3 lbs 
during the trial period. And they required 1.33 
Ibs. less feed per lb. of gain 


College test on pig program—nf-180 was com 

pared in starter feeds with five other commonly 

used swine feed additives. Pigs receiving nf-180 
showed the best daily gain and best feed con 

version of all lots. 


College test on both sow and pig programs — 
Researchers studied the value of feeding nf-180 
to the sow before and after farrowing as well as 
including nf-180 in the pigs’ feed. Pigs on the 
nf-180 program averaged 23.4 lbs. at six weeks 
compared to 20.27 for the controls an im 
provement of 10.5%. Ninety-three percent of 
the nf-180-fed pigs were raised to weaning, but 
only 83.3% of the non-medicated pigs. Re- 
searchers reported there was no scouring in the 
nf-180 fed litters, but 37.59% of the controls 
scoured during the course of the test 
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“‘nf-180 has given us bigger litters and increased the size of 
the pigs at weaning,” says Gregg Turner of Cedarville, Ohio 
‘Using nf-180 in our sow feed last fall, we had 39 sows 
farrow without having a dead pig delivered. To me, that’s 
amazing. When I find something that looks as good as nf-180, 
I stay with it.” 


“We were losing a third of our pigs to scours and many 
of those we saved were stunted,” reports purebred Duroc 
breeder Harl Thompson, Sesser, Ill. ““Then nf-180 was rec 
ommended by a state laboratory. Out of 7 litters on nf-180, 
we've lost only one pig. We've tried all the different products, 
but nf-180 is the only thing that will raise pigs for us.” 


these hog raisers have found 


“‘nf-180 stopped scours right off the bat!’’ says Frank Hoeft, 
Charles City, lowa, who had previously tried “everything” 
to control a serious scours problems without any luck. “With 
nf-180, we're weaning a pig to a pig-and-a-half extra per 
litter and we don't have those runts that used to take 2 
or 3 months longer to get to market.” 


“‘nf-180 has kept my hog operation going more than any other 
medication I have ever used,” says Robert Overby, Mayfield, 
Kentucky, who manages 120 sows on two farms. “I've had 
very few litters scour since going on the nf-180 program. The 
pigs go through to weaning with a nice hair coat. They're 
thriftier than before. No setbacks at all.” 


hog men enthusiastically report that nf-180 
stops scours where other drugs often fail 


In interview after interview, we’ve found the one thing 
that impresses hog men the most about nf-180 is that 
it really works. 

This may sound a little unusual because, of course, 
that is what nf-180 is supposed to do. You pay good 
money for the sole purpose of having it work. But evi- 
dently hog raisers are pretty well conditioned to buying 


“scours-fighting” drugs that often don’t do the job. As 
a result, farmers trying nf-180 for the first time don’t 
really know what to expect. 

But they quickly find nf-180 does work. It stops 
scours — quickly and effectively — where the hog raiser 
had all but given up hope. And he soon finds he can 
depend on nf-180 to work — time after time. 
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“Last year | lost 150 pigs to scours and this year every pig 
on my place started to scour again,’ reports Norman Marsh, 
Bloomdale, Ohio. “We tried a high-level antibiotic without 
much luck. But in 2 days after starting nf-180, the pigs’ hair 
coats slicked up and their tails started to curl. By the third 
day, scouring had stopped 


that nf-180 really 


‘‘nf-180 was the difference between our staying in the hog 
business or having to sell out,” says Wilbur Siebrase, Wave- 
land, Ind. ““My sows and pigs were scouring so bad that I 
lost over 200 pigs out of 78 litters. Since feeding nf-180 to 
our sows, we've produced 188 live pigs out of 202 and weaned 


170 (8.5 per sow). There is no sign of further scouring.” 


There is good reason why nf-180 gives such depend- 
able results where other drugs often fail. nf-180 is 
totally different from any drug you have used in the 
past. It’s not an antibiotic .. . not a sulfa... not an 
arsenical. nf-180 is a man-made chemical — one of the 
members of the powerful nitrofuran family — with these 
unique characteristics: 
nf-180 kills germs. It starves them to death . . . doesn’t 
merely slow them down like the antibiotics. And because 
germs don’t live to breed sturdier offspring. . . 


“Pigs do better all the way through when we use nf-180 to 
give them a better start,’ says swine manager Frank Herod, 
Valley Mills, Texas. ‘When young pigs scour, they never do 


as well as pigs that have never been sick. nf-180 cuts down 


on sickness right from the start. We don’t lose near as many 
pigs. I plan to continue using nf-180 


works! 


“We don’t have near the trouble with scours that we had 

before,” says Clifford Branstad, who feeds out 1,300 pigs 

a year at Thompson, Iowa. ‘Before using nf-180 we were 

weaning about 7 pigs a litter. We had stunted pigs which we 

treated individually. With nf-180, we're weaning a 9 average 
and the pigs are heavier and more uniform 


nf-180 works time after time. There is little chance 
for resistant varieties to develop. This adds to nf-180’s 
dependability. Also 

nf-180 is nontoxic. It causes no harmful side effects 

. is never a stress on the pigs. 

So get what you pay for in a scours-fighting drug 
Tell your feed man you want to use nf-180 — the one 
drug that can end the worry of scours. It will help you 
improve pig livability, speed gains, boost feed efficiency 
. . even if scours is not a major problem on your farm. 
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nf-180 protects against scours in feeder pigs 
...controls sudden outbreaks in older pigs, too 


After the stress of shipping, newly purchased feeder 
pigs often roughen-up and seem to stand still. Scour- 
ing often follows. Older pigs, too, can scour at any time. 

nf-180 is the swiftest, surest treatment you can use 
for outbreaks of necrotic enteritis (necro) and vibrionic 
(bloody) dysentery. Farmers report nf-180 stops scours 
problems on the spot before they have a chance to spread 

. stops epidemic outbreaks where other drugs fail. 

For example, Robert Kleinwort, a St. Ansgar, Iowa, 
‘feed dealer says: ‘““When you bring in a bunch of feeders 
that have been shipped around, they're almost sure to 
scour. I tell my customers to put those pigs on an 
nf-180-medicated feed as soon as they get them into 
the feed lot. 

“T had one customer who used to lose about 10% of 
the feeders he bought. He just expected it. On his 
last bunch of 500 feeders he used nf-180, and he told me 
he lost only 3 pigs!” 

And Elton Sogaard, Clements, Minnesota — who far- 
rows 70 to 80 sows a year — says: “Three seasons ago 
I was having a serious scours problem. I was losing 
pigs and the medication I was using didn’t seem to help 
too much. Then my feed man recommended nf-180. 
It worked so well I’ve used it to head off scours losses 
ever since.” 

two ways to treat scours 
Growing pigs: Treat outbreaks of necrotic enteritis and 
vibrionic dysentery with nf-180 in the feed at a rate to 
provide 300 grams furazolidone per ton of total ration 
for 14 days. 


Elton Sogaard looks at it 
this way: “Sure nf-180 
costs money, but anything 
that keeps pigs growing is 
cheap in the long run 


Feed dealer Robert Klein- 
wort recommends nf-180 for 
scours outbreaks. “I've nev 

er had a case where nf-180 
has let me down,” he says 


Baby pigs: Unprotected baby pigs are a prime target for 
scours. At the first sign of scouring dose the entire lit- 
ter with nf-180 Suspension to contro] the scours, reduce 
stunting and death losses. This new, individual liquid 
treatment for baby pigs works fast — you often see 
results in 24 hours. As soon as pigs will eat dry feed, 
continue scours protection by putting them on an nf-180- 
medicated pig feed. 


GIVE nf-180 A TRY: Protect your next litters from scours by using 
nf-180 in your sow farrowing feed and in your creep, starter and growing 
rations. Note the improvement in livability, size and vigor over previous 
unprotected litters. Once you’ve seen nf-180 results, you’ll want nf-180 


protection for every pig crop. Let us arrange your nf-180 program today. 


brand of furazolidone 


HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc 
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BLUE BIRD 
SWINE FEED 
MEDICATED 


For aid in prevention of Bacterial 
Enteritis (Necrotic Enteritis, Necro 
or Black Scours) and Vibrionic 
(Bloody) Dysentery and for main- 
tenance of weight gains and im- 
provement of feed efficiency for 
baby pigs and growing swine. 


Follow directions on back of this tag. 


ACTIVE DRUG 
INGREDIENT: 


Furazolidone (nf-180) . . . 0.011 
(100 grams) 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


Feeg Contin 


ration for 5 
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HERE’S YOUR NEW 
FEED TAG CLAIM 


..and how it gives you a stronger 


“claim” on new hog feed business 


Your pig feeds are mighty important business 
tools. They usually give new customers their 
first and most lingering impression of your hog 
feed program. 

Pig feeds are usually compared on two points. 
One is their ability to help farmers control dis- 
ease (especially scours, which pops up in survey 
after survey as the hog raiser’s most trouble- 
some problem). 

Two is performance. Does your feed help 
customers market more pigs? Heavier, health- 
ier pigs? At less cost? 

As you can see on the feed tag (and in the 
field) , nf-180 helps improve pig feeds on both 
points . . . better than any other drug or any 
combination of drugs you can use. 


Fits Any Feeding Program 
The new nf-180 pig protection plan is versatile 
enough to fit just about any swine feeding pro- 
gram. The 100 gram level of furazolidone, fed 
for 5 weeks, appeals to most feed manufac- 
turers. In addition, there are two other options: 

200 grams per ton — feed for 2 weeks 

150 grams per ton — feed for 3 weeks 

Regardless of which plan you select for your 
pig feeds, germ killing nf-180 is the only medi- 
cation that is consistently dependable in pre- 
venting and controlling scours. 

It stops scours in even the hardest-hit herds 

. works where other drugs often fail. And as 
the college tests on the preceding page testify, 
nf-180 can substantially improve feed perform- 
ance . . . even on farms where scours is not a 
serious problem. 

nf-180 enables pigs to fully utilize the nutri- 
tional power of your feeds . . . adds performance 
that both new and established customers will 
notice and remember. nf-180 is the modern 
medication for your swine feeds. 
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Hess & Clark promotion turns nf-180 
results into higher swine feed sales 


Powerful national and 
local advertising brings 
customers to your store 


nf-180-medicated swine feeds will be promoted 
heavily in the midwest “hog belt” during sum- 
mer and fall months. 

Leading midwestern farm and hog magazines 
will carry a strong schedule of nf-180 swine 
feed advertising (the same kind of editorial 
ads that have been pre-selling hog raisers on 
the effective sow program). 

The actual sales-boosting effectiveness of 
nf-180 advertising was demonstrated in a recent 
farm magazine survey of 1,100 feed dealers in 
11 states. 55.7% of all dealers answering re- 
ported direct inquiries from nf-180 ads. . . an 
average of 8.9 inquiries per dealer. 60.5% of 
the dealers said their sales of feeds containing 
nf-180 have increased this year. 

nf-180 magazine advertising will carry dealer 
listings in leading farm states. They will be 
supplemented by commercials over 30 promi- 
nent farm radio stations in 10 midwestern states 

Almost certainly this concentrated advertising 
effort will bring you customers and prospects 
asking for nf-180 in their swine feeds. Be ready 
to take full advantage of this new business op- 
portunity by promoting nf-180 swine feeds. 


You can tie-in with 
this strong line-up of 
local selling help 


Here is a selection of local promotional materi- 
als you need to pre-sell customers and prospects 
on your nf-180-medicated swine feeds. 

Banners, posters, and the popular nf-180 
Service Center for store counters give you the 
display needed to attract attention .. . and to 
identify you and your store as a source of nf-180 
sow and pig feeds. 

Mailers give you a personal way to tell the 
story to customers and good prospects . . . and 
ad mats for your local paper give you wide 
coverage of the hog men in your area. 

An informative 6-page hand-out piece for 
store customers gives complete details on the 
combined sow-feeding, pig-protecting nf-180 
program. A fullcolor strip filmand 16mm movie 
are also available for your feeder meetings 

Your Hess & Clark salesman will see that you 
get the free promotional help you need. Get in 
touch with him soon. Or write us c/o the address 
below. 


THOUSANDS OF “SIGHT” IMPRESSIONS 


ANOTHER TONNAGE-BUILDING FEED PROMOTION IDEA FROM 


HESS CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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fermentation 
product 


This economy fortifier is rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. It also contains essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing Produlac in your 
forrhula feeds will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 


yield and will produce feeds your customers want to Lee. 
buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer acceptance. AN \ 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. WD 
PRODUCT OF 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Aidomadce POULTRY FEEDER 
DELIVERS FRESH FEED 
EVERY BIRD THE 
HOUSE : enclosed auger conveyor 


fills each pan with fresh feed 
...eliminates pick-over 


CHORE-MATIC’S spring type auger fills 
each pan in succession with fresh feed 
from the hopper. As the birds lower 
the feed level, the auger is automati- 
cally started, keeping the pans filled 
with new feed. There’s no dirty picked- 
over feed at the end of the line. Every 
bird gets nourishing, clean feed. 


@ Simple, straight line installation... 
corners, no feed pile-up, no waste, 

@ For house from 30° to 600’ long. 

@ Available in single or multi-line instalia- 
tions. One hopper can handle up to eight 


noe 


@ Enables birds to move freely around 
pans and under conveyor, no hopping 
over... no bunching up. 


@ Round feeder pans allow up to 20% more 
birds at feeder space per foot of line. 


lines. 
@ Ceiling suspended . .. adjusts vertically @ Saves feed ... saves time... saves 
for birds of all ages. money. 


@ Electric anti-roost guard positively 
stops roosting. 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 1052, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send complete information on the Chore-matic. We have 


See Your ANDERSON DEALER 
for complete details and prices. 


ANDERSON BOX 


houses, feeding birds. 


NuMBER NUMBER 


FIRM NAME 
COM PANY STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. erry STATE 


ILLINOIS DEALER—This is the place of business of Les Ahrens, dealer at 


Yorkville, Ill. Mr. 


Ahrens (center) and employee Harry Rhoads are ready 


to head out to nearby farms with their mobile milling units. The trailer at 
right doubles as a warehouse when it is not being used to haul feed. 


Illinois Dealer Has Well Organized 
Mobile Milling Operation 


A systematic mobile milling opera- 
tion is a principal part of the feed 
business of Les Ahrens, Yorkville, 
Ill., dealer, One of the features of 
the operation is a unique quantity 
purchase plan for concentrates. 

Mr. Ahrens, who entered the busi- 
ness in 1947, has boosted his feed 
tonnage steadily during the past few 
years. In fact, he reports that his 
tonnage has gone up 3344% every 
six months during the past five years. 

A large percentage of his formula 
feed volume is in the form of con- 


centrates (Wayne, which he has sold | | 


since 1956) that are mixed with farm- 
ers’ grain at the farm. Added to this 
business is a line of complete feeds 
such as starters and pre-starters. 

The sale of concentrates alone now 
averages approximately 80 tons per 
month, due in part to the unique 
quantity buying plan offered to larger 
feeders. 

The Ahrens Feed Service bulk 
truck delivers concentrates in volume 
to these customers, who store it for 
use as it is needed on the mobile 
milling schedule. 
proximately $5 per ton by buying in 
this manner, Mr. Ahrens noted. 

Mr. Ahrens got started in his busi- 
ness in 1947 when he bought out an 
existing portable mill service. That 
unit was just a grinder, with no fa- 
cilities for mixing feed or adding 
molasses. More and more of his cus- 


tomers wanted complete feed mixing, | 


and in 1958 he purchased a new mo- 
bile milling unit (Fordsmobile, made 
by Myers-Sherman Co.). For several 


months he conducted both a grinding 
and a milling service, but then he 
dropped the strictiy grinding portable 


Feeders save ap- | 


and added a second mobile 
Today both mobile mills are in 
daily operation on regular routes 
covering an area within a 20-mile 
radius of Yorkville. 

Les Ahrens personally handles one 
unit and has a regular employee for 


service 
mill. 


the second, each averaging 23 to 24 
3,000-lb. batches per day on a 7:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. schedule. 


The older mobile unit now registers 
and the newer one 


151,000 miles, 


FARMER HELPS—Here the farmer 
feeds ear corn from his crib into the 
mobile mill unit as Les Ahrens adds 
concentrates required in the prepa- 
ration of a complete cattle feed. Mr. 
Ahrens likes to have the farmer on 
hand since it gives him a chance to 


talk to him about his feeding pro- 
grams. 


MILLING SERVICE—This is one of two mobile milling units (Fordsmobile) 
operated by Illinois dealer Les Ahrens. As explained in the accompanying 
article, Mr. Ahrens has a well planned operation, with established routes for 
his milling service. The unit pictured here is in operation grinding ear corn 
on one of the farms within a 20-mile radius of Yorkville, Ill. A special filtering 
system on the unit eliminates dust, Mr. Ahrens points out. 
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shows a 122,000 mile reading. Since 
the engine also powers the milling 
equipment, however, actual road 
mileage is only about 30,000 miles on 
the older unit and 25,000 miles on 
the newer one. 

Tells of Typical Day 

On a typical day, Mr. Ahrens pulls 
into his first customer’s farm yard 
at 8 am. and finds the customer | 
ready and waiting. Here, using the 
farmer’s ear corn and oats along with 
bagged concentrate and salt carried 
right on the mill, a batch of cattle 
feed is ground and mixed. 

Although operation of the mill is 
a one man job, it is noted that at 
each farm the customer was ready 
and waiting to lend a hand with 
loading grain out of the crib or bin 
and to help with other chores. Mr. 
Ahrens pointed out that the mill 
operation can easily be handled by 
one man, but that the farmer’s help 
saves considerable time. More im- 
portant, he said, is the fact that in 
this way he can visit with each cus- 
tomer every trip, inquiring about his 
stock and feeding problems, making 
recommendations and doing a better 
over-all selling job. 

An hour and a half later, at the 
second stop, Mr. Ahrens is ready to 
start grinding two batches of special 
dairy mix. Here, in addition to the 
corn and oats, baled hay has been 
added from the farmer's stock. To 
these ingredients Mr. Ahrens adds a 

2% dairy supplement, salt, mineral 
supplement and molasses. 

The Illinois dealer commented that 
molasses is one of the best income 
producing items he handles. He con- 
tinued by stating that it is used in 
three out of four batches and that 
his volume runs at 1,500 to 2,000 Ib. 
per day 

After three more morning stops, 
the mill operator heads for lunch. 
Over his lunch, Mr. Ahrens tells 
about mill operation. 


Owner Gives Figures 

He says that he is currently aver- 
aging 23 to 24 batches per day on 
each of his two mills on a regular 
six days per week schedule. He point- 
ed out that this comes to less than 
a half hour per batch including travel 
time. 

Mr. Ahrens says that his units 
process a batch of dairy or cattle 
feed in 10 minutes including unload- 
ing. 

On poultry feed, processing both 
corn and oats, the time per batch is 
15 minutes. He noted that no more 
time is required when hay is used. 

Mr. Ahrens estimates his units use 
45 gallons of gasoline per day, costing 
$9.45. He said that oil is changed in 
the units once a week at about 1,600 
miles with no added oil required be- 
tween changes. 

Detailed records are kept on each 
day’s operation for each mill. A typi- 
cal day’s report shows many facets 
of this operation: 

Mobile Mill Daily Report 

Left warehouse at 8:05 a.m. 

Stop No. 1: Batches No. 1 and 2; 
driving mileage, 15; grinding mile- 
age, 20; arrived at farm at 8:30 a.m.; 
set up at crib, no move; wagons 


handy for finished feed; 2% batches | 


over % in. screen; each batch: 100 | 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


ib. 32% dairy supplement, four bales 
of hay, 100 lb. molasses, 1,200 Ib. 
shelled corn and 1,200 Ib. oats; ran 
feed out of mixer on batch No. 2 to 
make room for balance of grain, % 
batch; charges, $23.10; paid by 
check; left farm at 9:23. 

Stop No. 2: Batches No. 3 and 4; 
driving mileage, 1; grinding mileage, 
20; arrived at farm at 9:25; set up 
at crib and emptied each batch in 
barn; two batches over % in. screen; 
each batch: Four bales of hay, 150 
Ib. 32% dairy supplement, 100 Ib. 
molasses, 1,200 lb. ear corn and 1,200 
lb. oats; charges, $28.65; paid by 
check; left farm at 10:09. 

Stop No. 8: Batches No. 5 and 6; 
driving mileage, 2; grinding mileage, 
20; arrived at farm at 10:15 a.m; 
set up in yard, out of and into wag- 
ons; no move; two batches over % in. 
screen; each batch: Two bales of hay, 
24 lb. mineral supplement, 25 Ib. 
salt, 200 lb. 32% dairy supplement, 


... Without help, using 


and 14100 Ib. oats; charges, $3220: POWER-CURVE Loader 


paid by check; left farm at 10:53. 


Bag loading costs of eight cents a _ Literature and engineering 


| ton are not uncommon in plants using details sent on request. 

rived at farm at 10:58; ground batch Power-Curve equipment. One man loads 

at crib, delivered feed to barn; % in. | and stacks direct from the packer with 

screen; each batch: Four bales of no need to lift a single bag. Loads can 

hay, 200 lb. 32% dairy supplement, be palletized or stacked in any pattern, POWER-GU2%> 
25 Ib. mineral supplement, 25 Ib. salt, also put into warehouse storage. CONVEYOR COMPANY 
100 Ib. molasses, 1,200 lb. ear corn There are Power-Curve installations 2185 SOUTH JASON ST., DENVER 23, COLORADO 


and 1,100 lb. oats; charges, $17.10; 

paid by check; left farm at 11:20. 
Stop No. 5: Batches No. 8 and 9; 

driving mileage, 1; grinding mileage, 


near you. Let us show you how your 
plant can benefit from a custom engi- 
neered Power-Curve loading operation. 


37; arrived at farm at 11:24; ground 
both batches at crib, emptied to wag- 


ons; each batch: % in. screen; 7% 
bales of hay, 25 lb. mineral yeast, 25 
lb. Wayne B-10, 100 Ib. molasses, 
1,200 lb. ear corn and 1,000 Ib. oats; 
batch No. 10, third batch stop No. 5: 
% in. screen, four bales of hay, 250 
lb. pork finisher 40%, 25 lb. mineral 
yeast, 50 lb. molasses, 2,200 Ib. ear 
corn; delivered to two field feeders 
in field; charges, $23.50; charged; left 
farm at 12:43 p.m. 

Lunch and driving to different 
area, 12:43 p.m. to 1:57 p.m. 

Stop No. 6: Batches No. 11 and 12; 


driving mileage, 14; grinding mile- for — fast economical gains. The nutrient digesters in Ultra- 
Life PIG Y-Z, by promoting better utilization of feed ingredi- 
ents, help pigs get a faster start. Put PIG Y-Z where it will do 
the most good — in Your Brand Hog Feeds. The faster, more 


age, 20; ground two batches at crib 
on one set-up; % in. screen; no 
moves; each batch: 25 lb. F-S min- 
eral supplement, 400 Ib. F-S 35% 
brood sow pellets, 1,200 lb. shelled 
corn and 1,200 Ib. oats; charges, 
$7.50; paid by check; left farm 2:32. 


Stop No. 7: Batches No. 13, 14 and TS 
15; driving mileage, 4; grinding ‘ LABORATORIES, INC. 


mileage, 26; ground three batches at 
crib over 1 in. screen (arrived at 


(Turn to page 36) 


with “ACCELERATED DIGESTIVE ACTION” 


A new concept in swine nutrition, Ultra-Life PIG 
Y-Z added to Your Brand Hog Feeds will mean in- 
creased volume of sales for you. The accelerated 
digestive action of PIG Y-Z in Your Brand Hog 


Feeds gives hog feeders just what they are looking 


economical gains for your feeders will mean 
more sales for you. Write or call us now. 


Main Office and Plant - East St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of 
vitamin and trace mineral products. 


You can, too! 


How to Find Out. We will be only too glad to send 
you the names of plants using Heil dryers — 
plants similar to yours. Then you can check with 
them . . . find out from actual users why a Heil 
dryer will give you uniform moisture content, 
high production and low operating cost. 


Start your savings now! Write, wire or call us. 


THE HEIL co. 


Hundreds of Plants 
SAVE with 
HEIL Dryers... 


Why a HEIL Produces Highest-Quality Finished 
Product: three-pass drum takes into account size and 
weight of particles — light ones move quickly along hot 
air stream, heavier ones more slowly. And compound 
showering flights keep particles in motion — no over- 
heating, no surging. Result: fast, uniform drying at 
lowest cost. 


‘THE ARNOLD DRYER 


3000 WEST MONTANA STREET * MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Allows chicks to develop immunity against “‘coccy” 


... Requires No Withdrawal 
... Offers Long-Term Stability 


Whether you sell to broiler or replacement growers, Zoamix* 
coccidiostat serves you best! A ‘‘full stable’’ of coccidiostats merely 
confuses customers and creates stock duplication problems for 
you. One coccidiostat— Zoamix—is approved for feeding both to 
broilers and replacement birds with no withdrawal period e 
required ...and provides unsurpassed protection. 


And here’s another benefit for formulators. Zoamix remains 
stable longer! It can be carried over for as long as 214 years under 
normal storage conditions with no loss of potency. Further, 
Zoamix is most economical ... quick and easy to assay ... poses no 
mixing problems. It allows maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. It will not cause physical injury if accidentally fed to 
laying hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 


will 


Why inventory several specific products when one—just one 


do the job? You’ll have fewer problems. ..make more profits with : 
Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information and data to aid you in 

registration, write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road 

Buildings, Midland, Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales Section. 


1-Minute Test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 


make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative. representative for details. 
pe Free educational film. ‘‘Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,” a 22-minute 
? sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, is now available 
4 7 for screening or group showings. Film has many references to the 
i q ‘ poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry Sales representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DOW 


Midland, Michigan 


i 
E 
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List Vitamin A 
Recommendations 


| lons regular; no oil; no repairs or 
down time; gas cost, $10.34; receipts: 
Grinding $59.50, molasses $45 and 
feed sold $115.30 for a total of 


4 s f | $219.80; average time to grind one 
= , batch, by stop watch: 11 minutes, 52 DENVER—A series of five recom- 
P seconds; average time to empty one | mendations on vitamin A came out 
é batch, by stop watch: 2 minutes, 53 | of a recent meeting of Colorado feed 
: | seconds. | industry representatives and faculty 


members from Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 

The bulletin of the Colorado Grain, 
Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. said 
that the meeting was the first of a 
series to discuss problems in the 
feeding of poultry and livestock and 
to seek a common ground on which 
CSU and feed dealers can agree in 
regard to advising feeders and farm- 
ers. 

The recommendations are: 


Of course, these mobile mill routes 
are just a part of the business. One 
day a week is spent with the Wayne 
representative calling on customers 
in the area discussing specific feeding 
problems with them and making sug- 
gestions and recommendations. These 
calls are handled by car and not at- 
: tempted while on a mobile milling 
. a route, Mr. Ahrens pointed out. 

At his warehouse headquarters, Mr. 
af Wack sait, min. | (1) That feedlot cattle on high- 

] lements and cattle oilers. grain, low-roughage ration in which 
the roughage furnishes a low amount 
Po of carotene should be given a mini- 

2 Join Arkansas Firm | mum of 10,000 units of vitamin A 
per head per day, or 25 mg. of caro- 

PIGGOTT, ARK. — Earl Rogers | tene in addition to the amount they 
and H. C. Robbins, Jr., have been | get in the grain and roughage ra- 
added to the management staff of | tion, 
the feed division of the Rogers Pro- (2) That with cattle in feedlots 
duce & Feed Co. here. The appoint- | being full-fed other types of rations, 
ments were announced by Myron | the carotene content should be deter- 
Rogers, head of the northeast Ar- | mined by analysis or by personal 
kansas poultry and feed firm. determination, and if it is established 

The management declared that the | that there is not 25 mg. of carotene 
feed division has been improved to | in the ration, the difference should 
enable the company to furnish a full | be added to the daily ration 
assortment of poultry feeds to meet (3) That the minimum require- 
individual selections. The Rogers com- | ments for pregnant cows should be 
pany is continuing the purchase of | 20,000 units of vitamin A or 50 mg. 
any number of eggs produced in this | of carotene starting 90 days before 


KEENCO CELEBRATES OPENING—The Keen Mfg. Corp. recently held a 
day long celebration to mark the opening of a 110,000 sq. ft. manufacturing 
center in Millville, N.J. Shown here inspecting an exhibit of the firm’s auto- 
mated cages are, left to right: David A. Keen, vice president; Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvin Starner, New Oxford, Pa., poultry and dairy farmers; Everett M. 
Keen, founder and president of Keenco and Dean Williamson, London, Ont., 
Keenvo’s Canadian sales representative. The two-story structure, which now 
produces the company’s complete line of automated poultry equipment, ex- 
tends a city block in length and contains office accommodations. Research 
and development facilities and a permanent equipment display area have 
been incorporated into the building. 


Ib. Supertone, 50 Ib. molasses, 1,200 
lb. ear corn and 1,200 Ib. very heavy | 
oats; charges, $11; paid by check; 
talked feed; left farm at 4:38. 
Stop No. 9: Batch No. 18; driving 
mileage, 5; grinding mileage, 13; ar- 
rived 4:49; ground one batch at crib; 
age, 24; arrived at farm at 3:48: | emptied in wagon outside; ‘2 in. 
ground two batches; in yard on one | Screen; 600 Ib. Wayne Pig Starter, 75 ro : “ 
set-up; emptied into wagons; no | !b. Wayne Calf-Nip milk replacer, | area. It is also providing different- | calving and double this amount at 
move: at crib on second and emptied | 75 Ib. molasses and 2,200 Ib. shelled | age pullets for laying flocks. calving time per head per day and 
into barn; one move; batch No. 16: | corn; charges, $69.25; charged. > continued until calves are weaned. 


2:43): straight ear corn by chute; 
delivered to wagons; no move; 
charges, $7.50; charged; left farm at 
3:40 after talking with farmer on 
feed problem. 

Stop No. 8: Batches No. 16 and 
17: driving mileage, 2; grinding mile- 


% in. screen, 100 Ib. meat and bone Returned to_ warehouse at 5:28 $160,000 INSTALLATION (4) That wintering _— require 
scraps, 100 lb. 34% soybean meal, | P-™., driving mileage, 4. HALSTEAD, KANSAS — A $160,- 
100 lb. 44% soybean meal, 25 Ib. salt, Recap—Time on route, 8 hours 000 Saah feed ils ith asia dihene 1 A or 12.5 mg. of carotene per hea 
four bales of hay, 50 Ib. vitamin min- | and 25 minutes; 9 stops, 18 batches; | . gee ; bei c me here | per day. * 
eral mix, 50 Ib. molasses, 1.200 Ib. ear | one man on mill; total mileage, 236; | 8 installation are being _ ere (5) That 1 mg. of carotene equals 
corn and 1.200 lb. oats: batch No. 17: | miles traveled, 49; grinding mileage | by the Farmers Cooperative Grain | 400 international units of vitamin A 


% in. screen, eight bales of hay, 25 | on truck, 187; gasoline used, 47 gal- | & Merc. Co. | for cattle. 


Firm’s Test Shows 
Vitamin K Redaces 
Blood Spot Incidence 
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hens were fed a basal diet on which Cidence of blood Spots of 1.9%, + 
they had been maintained since whereas the sroup of birds taken off 
production. of Hetrogen K laid eggs 5.4% of 
birds each. Rows A and Fu | 
~ Sas ROCHEM) Be. = Mr. Dedrick report that hens with a C were fed the basa] diet, while TOW repo | 
Tic ; history of high blood Spots when B was fed the same diet plus 4 &m. of whether 
ORPC f taken off feed containing 4 gm. of Stabilizeq Hetrogen kK Per ton of incidence 
; a ee re Stabilized vitamin K returned to lay- ration. These hens were Maintained group wa Eee 
Ing eggs with a higher percentage of in Cage layer house at temperatures lized H 
1 blood which normally exist under winter 
A they say, conditions (in northeastern U.S.), A 
ve nu 4. marked uniform light day of 14 hours was 
3 


FTC Announces 
Consent Order 


WASHINGTON — Jack M. Raw- 
lings, a McComb, Miss., businessman, 
is prohibited from receiving broker- 
age on purchases for his own account 
under terms of a consent order is- 
sued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The commission adopted with mi- 
nor modification an initial decision 
by Hearing Examiner Walter K. Ben- 
nett based on an order agreed to by 
Mr. Rawlings and FTC’s Bureau of 
Litigation 

Mr. Rawlings, the FTC’s complaint 
of last Oct. 13 alleged, trades as 
Meredith Milling Co., a substantial 


factor in the animal feed business, 
and also trades as J. M. Rawlings, 
Jr., broker. In the latter capacity he 
sells cottonseed meal and cottonseed 
hulls, soybean meal and related prod- 
ucts for various seller-principals on a 
commission basis. 

The complaint charged that he fre- 
quently buys these products for use 
in his own feed mill and accepts 
brokerage or discounts in lieu of 
brokerage on such purchases, which 
is forbidden by Section 2(c) of the 
amended Clayton Act. 

FTC said Mr. Rawlings’ agreement 
to discontinue the practice is for set- 
tlement purposes only and does not 
constitute an admission that he has 
violated the law. 
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BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5,MO. BA 1.0337 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 

74 Nationwide Serutce from the Heart of America 
High 

Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL ish 

From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota oe 

Write - Phone - Wire mde 

RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 

Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 


Safe storage... round or square. Whatever your space or volume requirements, Butler A 
supplies the finest, most dependable vertical storage. Fire-safe, weather and vermin-tight all-steel construction safeguards 


grain... prevents loss of grade. Available now for immediate delivery in many sizes and capacities up to 123,365 bushels, 


: 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. * 902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California * 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


| 
For full details, contact your Butler Contractor. Or write... your nearest Butler dealer. r 
‘ 
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CONSTANT CHECK OF PROTEIN LEVELS—Pictured here is the com- 
plete Technicon Digestor system which for the first time automates Kjeldahl 
nitrogen analyses. Modules of the continuous automatic system, from left 
to right, include: Colorimeter proportioning pump, automatic digestor and 
sampler. To the rear of the sampler is a second proportioning pump; the 
recorder is standing above the rest of the system. This automated develop- 
ment of Technicon Controls, Inc., Chauncey, N.Y., is said to effect marked 
“savings in the cost of Kjeldahl protein analyses now performed manually.” 


Automatic Protein 


Checking Announced 


NEW YORK—Laboratory appara- 
tus now is available to supply con- 
stant sample checks of protein levels 
of feed and feed ingredients processed 
in continuous, automated mills. 

Called the “Technicon Digestor,” 
the equipment together with the 
Technicon “Auto-Analyzer” forms a 
system which not only fully digests 
sample materials without interrup- 
tion, but provides for quantitation and 
permanent records on a graphed read- 
out, the announcement pointed out. 

The new system, introduced by 
Technicon Controls, Inc., Chauncey, 
N. Y., can replace the traditional 
Kjeldahl procedures in instances 
where manufacturers are seeking to 
maintain a minimum standard of pro- 
tein on a continuous production line, 
officials report. 

Andres Ferrari of the Technicon 


LIKE HAVING A SALT AND TRACE MINERAL LABORATORY 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD! 


When you deal with Morton Salt Company, your ques- 
tions about salt and trace mineral nutrition will be 
answered quickly and correctly—by specialists with 
a background of more than 30 years experien¢e in 
studying and evaluating salt and trace mineral re- 
quirements for formula feeds. 

Morton's continuous study and testing program, 
combined with rigid quality controls, also assures 
you mixing salts that give optimum results in your 
feeds. As a Morton customer, you know the best in 
scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working for you. 

In addition to technical help on salt and trace min- 
erals for formula feeds, Morton offers a complete line 


of Mixing Salts —Multi-Purpose, Swine and Poultry 
Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available any- 
where in the country. For more information, ask your 
Morton representative, or write: 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. F-715, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


company envisions many varied in- 
dustrial applications of the new lab- 
oratory system. 

“In the manufacture of corn gluten 
feed and meal, for example, manufac- 
turers guarantee 21% protein on glu- 
ten feed and 41% on meal,” Mr. Fer- 
rari said. “Because at times the ori- 
ginal protein derived from corn is 
deficient, these products must be fort- 
ified with additional protein sources. 

“Corn processors find the conven- 
tional present-day methods of protein 
analysis time consuming. The indus- 
trial materials from which a sample 
has been taken for analysis may be in 
transit before the results of the anal- 
ysis are known. 

“Because of this situation,” Mr. 
Ferrari added, “many manufacturers 
put a plus amount of protein in the 
feed in order to insure that minimum 
levels are met. Continuous analysis 
would permit the automatic adjust- 
ment in the blending of these feeds 
to maintain the desired level of pro- 
tein. Thus, protein need not be given 
away and the result would be a sav- 
ing in manufacturing costs to the pro- 
cessor.” 


Heart of System 

The heart of the system is the 
digester vessel which is a Pyrex tube 
with helical indentations. It has an 
over-all length of 23 in. and a diame- 
ter of 1.7 in. By rotation of the tube, 
liquid introduced in one end is spirally 
and continually conveyed in individual 
puddles or segments to the other end. 

The vessel rotates in a semi-circu- 
lar heat-controlled chamber where 
variable-speed rotation is achieved by 
a voltage-controlled motor. Adjust- 
ment of the speed of rotation controls 
the duration of the nitrogen digestion 
phase. The faster the tube is rotated, 
the shorter the time allotted to the 
digestion of the specimen. An elec- 
tronic-type dual temperature control 
permits heat adjustment from room 
temperature to approximately 700°C., 
at each of two stages. 

Upon emergence from the digestion 
vessel, an aliquot of the highly con- 
centrated digested solution is remov- 
ed, diluted, cooled and aspirated 
through the digestor-analytical sys- 
tem by a second pump for continuous 
analysis and permanent recording of 
the results on a graph. 

The whole process is completely au- 
tomatic with no manipulation or man- 
ual intervention required, according 
to Mr. Ferrari. The Technicon re- 
searcher first discussed automatic 
protein analysis at a meeting of the 
New York section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists last 
year. The system is now commercially 
available to industry. 

Mr. Ferrari explains that the sys- 
tem can be operated on a 3 ft. by 6 ft. 
bench, or about one-sixth the space 
required for classic Kjeldahl equip- 
ment. The complete system including 
the digester is priced at around 

800. 


“One man operating two Technicon 
digester systems can perform as 
many as 320 analyses in an eight-hour 
day—the equivalent of eight men 
using conventional Kjeldahl appara- 
tus,” Mr. Ferrari concluded. 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 

mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT 


887 11th Street 
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Extend quality control 
over your feed after 


leaves your plant... 
Use Pont 


Keeps feeds mold-free even in hot, humid storage! 


MOISTURE PICK UP— CHICKEN RATIONS Distribution delays . . . storage in hot, humid bulk 
90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY (80° F.) and tank cars, warehouse and dealer bins... all pave 
(20 g sampies-3/4" thick) the way for mold to take hold and reduce the quality 
of the best of feed. Now Du Pont “Impedex”’ helps 
you extend quality control over your feed after it 
5 15 oe Du Pont Impedex guards against mold growth 
| 2 ra throughout distribution . . . right up to the farm feed 
"We "7 bin itself. Here’s why: When feeds begin to heat, 
e 13 Z) mold development takes place. To stop mold before 
5 rs 4 it can start, “Impedex” attacks the cause of mold by 
ied or « retarding heating in feeds, even in hot, humid stor- 
¥ 11 Ps age. It can double, even triple the storage life of com- 
mercial feed ingredients and formulations... helps 
TIME (HOURS) palatability. 
able below shows how low levels of economical Du Pont “‘Impedex”’ double te * 
the mold-free life of typical poultry feeds at various moisture ard DU PONT “IMPEDEX” DOES FOR, YOU 


protects the high quality you put in the bag 
increases customer confidence in your products 


EFFECT OF IMPEDEX® IN POULTRY RATIONS © 
e cuts feed returned due to mold 


Days of moid-free life at 90° F. 
"s broadens markets through extended shipping areas 


13 7-17 23-30+ 30+ 30 

15 3.9 8-17 15-26 25-30+ Economical Du Pont “Impedex” is easy to use. In- 

17 2-6 5-10 7-12 11-15 clude it as a dry mix with feed or as part of a liquid 
ingredient. It blends easily . . . is non-corrosive and 

Days of moid-free life at 70° F. will not affect the color or taste of your feeds. 

13 14-30+ 30+ 30+ 30+ For longer mold-free life and greater quality con- 

15 6-18 16-30+ 30+ 30+ trol, include Du Pont “Impedex” mold inhibitor in 

17 4-12 10-20 14-24 22-30 your feeds. For further information about “‘Impedex’’, 


contact your local Du Pont sales representative. 


REG.U.S, PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Sodium Propionate NF 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) _ Atlanta 8, Georgia....... 739 W. Peachtree St. Palo Alto, Calif.............. 701 Welch Road 
industrial and Biochemicals Department Houston 27, Texas....... 4215 Richmond Ave. Western Springs, Ill..........6. 40-47 Street 
Wynnewood, Penna..... 308 E. Lancaster Ave. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
in Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited...... P.O. Box 660, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
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MAGNESIUM 
For Laying Pullets 


"In 4 out of 5 tests, egg production was in- 
creased in groups receiving added magnesium." 


By Robert R. Halloran, J. Bradford Lyle 
and Harry S. Nakaue 


Halloran Research Farm 
Modesto, Cal. 


Multiple occupancy laying cages 
have magnified the cannibalism prob- 


lem in White Leghorn pullets com- | 


ing into production. Most of the so- 
called “blow-outs’” are caused by 
picking. This can be verified by ex- 
amining the vents of the birds for 
injury. Other results from picking 
are costly also. 

Much of this can be eliminated 
by debeaking. However, this con- 
sumes time and results in another 
handling of the birds. If the debeak- 
ing is done at the same time as a 
vaccination, severe stress will re- 
sult. 

The possibility of added magnesium 
preventing cannibalism was suggest- 
ed in 1959. A series of tests on mag- 
nesium was initiated at the Halloran 
Research Farm. The pullets were 
housed with either 6 or 7 birds to a 
cage (24 x 24 inches). In each test 
there was a control feed and one or 
more groups of several cages on feed 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is a report on what Is 
considered some important research 
on laying feeds. The work was con- 
ducted by a private independent re- 
search farm. The article tells of re- 
search in which magnesium was ben- 
eficial for laying rations. The authors 
express the hope that these prelimi- 
nary findings will stimulate new in- 
vestigations and reevaluation of for- 
mer research. 


there was a definite improvement in 
the groups receiving the added mag- 
nesium. No cannibalism reSulted in 
the debeaked birds. 

The droppings under each cage 
were scored by two staff members. 
A rating of 1 to 5 was used (5 being 
very wet). The following are the 
means of the scores: 


Non-Debeaked Debeaked 


AUTHOR—Hobart R. Halloran, consulting nutritionist, owns and manages 
the Halloran Research Farm near Modesto, Cal. He is shown here checking 
some birds at his poultry experimental farm. Co-authors of the accompanying 
article are present or former staff members. (Harry S. Nakaue is now with 
the department of poultry science at the University of Arizona, Tucson.) 
Before establishing his own consulting and research service, Mr. Halloran 


was nutritionist for Nulaid Farmers Assn. 


nesium were added per pound of feed. | 
(Test ration only, not control.) 

Results: The egg production 
cannibalism results are shown in Ta- | 
ble 3. In two out of the three tests, | 
the egg production was higher with | 
the added magnesium. 

There was definitely no reduction 
in cannibalism. In two of the tests | 
there appeared to be an increase in 
the percentage of cannibalism. 


and 


balism began. This occurred at 25 
weeks of age. 

The grain in the ration was a com- 
bination of milo and corn. Soybean 
oil meal was the sole supplementary 
source of protein. Methionine hydroxy 
analog was added. One half pound of 
manganous sulfate per ton and 50 
ppm. of zine were included in the 
feed. The following is the calculated 
analysis of the feed: 


with added magnesium. The source 1.6 1.8 15.2 
was a high purity magnesium oxide Added Magnesium .. 2.5 2.5 EXPERIMENT NO. 5 (1961) — ee. ae ere ae 3.0 
(MgO) produced from natural mag- These observations indicate a | Non-debeaked pullets were distribut- Available phosphorus, % ..... 0.52 
nesite ores. slightly wetter dropping with the | ed into colony cages with 7 birds to ey RATER e505} ss _ 


In the first four tests, the birds 
were started on feed before they 
came into production. In the fifth 
test, the pullets were in production. 


EXPERIMENT NO. 1 (1959)—In 
the first part of this experiment, pul- 
lets that had not been debeaked were 
used. The feed was a practical lay- 
ing ration with several protein sup- 
plements. Milo was the primary grain 


added magnesium. Other groups on a 
high animal protein diet had average 
dropping scores of 4% to 5. 


EXPERIMENTS NO. 2, 3 AND 4 
(1960)—Three different age groups 
of birds were set up the same as in 
Experiment No. 1. The ration was 
somewhat similar in composition. A 
trace mineral mix containing man- 
ganese, zinc (50 ppm.), iron, copper 


a cage. Each group consisted of 4 
cages (28 birds). The pullets were 
started on the test diets when canni- 


Table 4 
Fifth Magnesium Test 
Egg Production and Feed Conversion 


% Pro- *Feed 


The magnesium calculation was 
based on the figures taken from NRC 
Bulletin No. 659. 

220 mg. of magnesium were added 
per pound in the test ration. 

Results: The egg production and 
feed conversion results at the end of 
six weeks are shown in Table 4. These 
indicate a definite increase in pro- 
duction with the added magnesium 


source. The calculated calcium con- | and iodine was used. 110 mg. of mag- | Treatment duction conversion , 
tent was 3.0%. The calculated mag- | __________________________ | (amounting to approximately 10%). 
nesium content was slightly over Control .......eeeeeeeees 59.9 4.44 _ Table 5 shows the results of the 
1,000 mg./Ib. Table 3 | Control .........00eeees 60.6 4.30 cannibalism study. The birds were 
second part of the test was (All birds non-debeaked) 60.3 4.37 
similar, only on debeaked birds. In | = === : Added Magnesium Oxide.. 70.9 3.8! thee re 
both cases 119 mg. of magnesium *% Production % Added Magnesium Oxide.. 70.8 3.98 , : & sroup: 
were added per pound of feed. (Test 21-27 28-36 = Canni- — — time in order to upset the peck order. 
rations only.) Treatment Weeks Weeks bailem | tices ............<ccscce 70.9 3.89 These results indicated no reduction 
Second Test *Feed Conversion: Pounds of feed per dozen | nesium. 
Conversion results are SHOWN IM £8 control 32.3 82.7 31 eggs. The weights of hens as shown in 
ble 1. These indicate improvement in | added Magnesium . 39.5 85.4 31 
both measurements from magnesium Third Test ; 
supplementation. Increased produc- | 36.2 045 Table 5 
tion occurred with both non-debeaked | jggeq Magnesium . 36.9 16.7 7 Canaibation Summary 
and debeaked birds. Fourth Test 
The cannibalism results are shown ow a 20.0 78.2 21 Mortality *Total hens No. eggs Mortality 
in Table 2. In the non-debeaked birds | added Magnesium . 35.6 84.9 42 from obviously with blood other than 
__. | Treatment cannibalism picked on shell cannibalism 
*Per cent production on a hen-day basis. 
Note: This work was partially sponsored / 
by Basic, Incorporated of Cleveland, Ohio. | Time indicated is pullet age. 
Table 1 Added Magnesium Oxide .......... 2/28 6/28 16 1/28 
— - ————————————— = : Added Magnesium Oxide .......... 6/28 6/28 57 0/28 
Treatment 21-27 weeks 28-33 weeks 8/56 12/56 73 1/56 
First Test, Non-Debeaked Birds 
ee ——— 47.9 5.27 5.13 *This figure includes the mortality from cannibalism. 
Added Magnesium .............00055 67.7 79.5 4.85 4.80 
First Test, Debeaked Birds Table 6 
64.1 72.7 4.65 4.70 sight 
Added Magnesium 65.9 79.2 4.44 4.43 
*Per cent production on a hen-day basis. Time indicated is pullet age. (Expressed — nds) 
**Feed conversion: Pounds of feed per dozen eggs. Mean 
Treatment starting weight finishing weight Gain 
Table 2 3.64 3.87 0.23 
First Test, Cannibalism Results 3.55 3.78 0.23 
(Expressed as % of birds started) 
Added Magnesium Oxide 3.67 3.84 0.17 
21-27 24-27 21-27 24-27 
Weeks Weeks Total Weeks Weeks Total 3.63 3.86 0.23 
60% 25% 70% 0 0 0 
Added Magnesium ...........+.. 5% 11% 15% 0 t) 0 *Based on birds alive at the end of the test. 
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Table 7 
Egg Measurements 

Fifth Test 

Shell 
Egg wt thickness 

Treatment (gm.) (mm.) 
52.4 0.357 
53.5 0.339 
Added Magnesium Oxide. 52.8 0.358 
Added Magnesium Oxide. 51.7 0.326 
52.2 0.342 


Table 6 indicate no effect of the add- 
ed magnesium. 

The egg measurements as indicated 
in Table 7 showed no effect on egg 


years. The first one indicated a defi- 
nite reduction in cannibalism with 
the addition of magnesium (from 
96% MgO) at 110 mg. per pound. 


| Subsequent tests on the same level 


| and on double this amount on non- 


debeaked birds did not substantiate 
this first result. 

In four out of the five tests, egg 
production was increased in the 


| groups receiving the added magne- 


sium. In the fifth test, this amounted 


| to an additional 10% egg production. 


weight and shell thickness from the | 


added magnesium. 

SUMMARY: Five tests on the ad- 
dition of magnesium oxide to pullet 
laying rations in 6 and 7 hen cages 
have been conducted in the past 2% 


nothing equals the special coat- 
ing around each tiny crystal of 
Micro-Pen (procaine penicillin 
G). The exclusive coating protects 
this optimum-sized (75 microns) 
crystal under heat, moisture and 
extreme pressure. 


The result? Better feed perform- 
ance due to a more uniform distri- 
bution of Micro-Pen . . . Elanco’s 
new procaine penicillin G. Write 
for details. 


Elanco Products Company 
A Division of 

Eli Lilly and Company 
Ini P 6, Ini 


EAN CO 


| used are substantially less than theo- | 


COMMENT—The calculated mag- 
nesium level of the diets approxi- 
mates 1,000 mg./lb. (about five times 
the chick requirement). The egg pro- 
duction improvement from adding 
110 to 220 mg. of magnesium per 
pound might be explained by one or 
more of the following reasons: 


(1) Magnesium levels of feedstuffs | 


retical values. 

(2) Low availability of the mag- 
nesium present in the feedstuffs. 

(3) High magnesium requirement 
for hens. 

We hope that these preliminary 
findings will stimulate new investi- 
gations and re-evaluation of former 
research. 


Sugarland Industries 


Builds Automated Mill 


SUGAR LAND, TEXAS - 
struction of a new “push button” 
feed mill for Sugarland Industries, 
Inc., Sugar Land, is nearing com- 
pletion, according to J. M. Schrum, 
vice president in charge of agricul- 
ture. 

An electronic control 
mix all types of livestock feed will 
give the mill a capacity of 100 tons 
of mixed feed per day. It will serve 
farmers, ranchers and dairymen with- 
in a 100-mile radius of Sugar Land. 

The new facility consists of a 70 
by 122 ft. warehouse and mill unit, 
with a distribution tower the height 
of a nine story building. Storage 
facilities with a capacity for 30,000 
100 lb. bags of feed have been pro- 
vided. 

Operations of the mill will be con- 
trolled from a single panel board. 
Electronic controls will enable the 
operator to select from 26 storage 
bins the quantity 
gredients ordered by an individual 
customer for his particular formula 

Conveyed automatically to elec- 
tronic scales, the ingredients will be 
weighed, then mixed automatically 
in a 2-ton capacity hopper. By “‘push- 
button” controls, the operator can 
then add minerals, medicinal 
tives, or blackstrap molasses to any 


Con- | 


system to | 


and kind of in- | 


addi- | 


special feed mixed before it is sacked | 


or conveyed to bulk storage. 
The mill, which will be served by 


state Highway 6 and the Missouri | 
Pacific Railroad, will be managed by | 


Mason Briscoe, II, who was formerly 
employed by the Texas Department 


of Correction as manager of live- | 


stock and poultry production. 


New Feedlot Mill 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—A new push- 
button feed mill is now under con- 
struction at the Muskogee Feed Yards 
a few miles north of Muskogee. Obal 
Laster, owner, is hiring the concrete 
work done by local contractors, but 
the mill will be installed by the Power 
Equipment Co. of Oklahoma City. 

“It will manufacture about 16 tons 
of cattle feed per hour,” he pointed 
out. “By the time it is completed, I 
hope to start filling my cattle pens 
again.” 

Mr. Laster regularly feeds out 
about 5,000 head of cattle at a time. 
The last cattle were sold a few weeks 
ago, but he will start buying feeder 
calves in August. He is now feeding 
smaller calves than formerly. These 
will weigh about 350 Ib. each and be 
sold at about 600 lb. He says house- 
wives are demanding leaner cuts of 
beef and that packers are paying bet- 
ter prices for cattle in the 600 to 700 
lb. range. 


| 
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MILLFEEDS 


| Specialists for 39 years in: 


Stuart 


Bob 
SOYMEAL LINSEED MEAL 


334 MIDLAND BANK BLDG. 


make a B-line for the 


3-B’s 


Bus Babe 
% SCREENINGS 


| RELIANCE FEED COMPANY 


FE. 2-2418 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
PHONE 


ur hammermill cyclones 
ing YOUR plant 


Ineffective control of the product 
discharge from hammermill 
cyclones can rob you of thousands 
of dollars a year of extra profits. 
You can stop this product loss 
and the savings in product (based 
on a cyclone efficiency of 98% ) 
will pay for a DAY dust filter in 
less than one year. If you now 
have several hammermill cyclones 
operating, you can combine them 
into one filter installation and 
your filter will pay for itself in 
much less than a year. For new 
plants, cyclones can be eliminated 
completely, which also results in 
a “payoff period” much shorter 
than one year. 


This double element DAY “RJ” 
dust filter is used as a second- 
ary collector to capture “fines” 
being discharged from a cy- 
clonic separator. 


PRODUCT SAVING is just one of many important benefits 
you enjoy with DAY dust filters. You'll also have cleaner 
plants and roofs which means lower housekeeping costs. More 
effective dust control also means better community relations. 


WRITE toDAY for complete facts about DAY dust filters and how 
they can save you money and pay for themselves. For detailed 
information on DAY “RJ” dust filters request BULLETIN G-30.. . 


The DRY Company 


it’s free. 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Company 
819 Third Avenue N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
FEderal 6-9671 


qitt, 


EQUIPMENT. 


SYSTEMS... 


MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
Rexdale (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada 
Rexdale,Cherry 1-8589 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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The Effect of Restricted and Full- 
Feeding During Confinement Rear- 
ing on First and Second Year Lay- 
ing House Performance 
@ K. G. Hollands and R. S. Gowe, Canada 
of Agriculture, Can- 
Poultry Science, Vol. 40, No. 3, pp. 
574-583, May, 1961. 

ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Many papers have appeared over 
the past several years regarding the 
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effect of restricted feeding and they 
have been well summarized in a re- 
view article by Gowe et al. (1960). 
Also, several of the various trials 
have been reviewed in this column. 
But, in general, little information is 
available regarding the effects of re- 
stricted vs. full-feeding during the 
rearing period on the performance 
of laying birds during the second 
production year. Although it is true 


that many layers are not kept over 
for the second year, it is equally true 
that some poultrymen habitually keep 
a mixed flock of pullets and hens 
(usually housed separately). Thus, we 
need to know more about the subject 
of restricted feeding. 

Walter and Aitken (1961) found no 
differences in total egg production in 
either laying year when restricted 
reared birds were compared with full- 
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fed ones. Of course, the production 
pattern was altered for the restrict- 
ed fed birds during the first laying 
year, due to the delay in sexual ma- 
turity. Feed consumption was lower 
in this trial during the first year for 
the restricted fed group but no dif- 
ferences were shown between the re- 
stricted and full-fed birds in this re- 
spect during the second year. No dif- 
ferences in mortality were observed 
between groups. 


Two Years of Work 

The current trial by the Canadian 
workers covers two years of work 
and two experiments with S.C.W.L. 
birds. Approximate feed restriction of 
37.5% was imposed on the restrict- 
ed fed birds from 3 to 8 weeks of 
age, with a restriction level of ap- 
proximately 325% from 8 to 21 
weeks of age. All birds were full-fed 
during the production periods. 

All birds were raised in confine- 
ment and in Experiment 1 the chicks 
had 1.6 sq. ft. of floor space per bird 
at 3 weeks of age, which was in- 
creased to slightly over 3 ft. per bird 
for the period 8 to 21 weeks. The 
floor space per bird in Experiment 2 
was 3.6 sq. ft. from 3 weeks to 21 
weeks. The full-fed birds had 4 in. 
of feeding space per bird from 8 
weeks to 21 weeks, while the restrict- 
ed fed ones had 6 in. for the same 
period. 

Thus, floor space was not an ex- 
perimental hazard. Yet, in spite of 
this, in both experiments, mortality 
was higher during the rearing peri- 
od (22-147 days) for the restricted 
fed birds. Although over-all mortal- 
ity was low, this difference was sig- 
nificant. 

On the other hand, the full-fed 
birds in Experiment 1 had a signifi- 
cantly greater mortality in their first 
laying year and this was even more 
significant when the birds were held 
over to the second laying year. The 
part-year record obtained in the sec- 
ond trial followed a similar trend up 
to the end of the test. 


Causes of Death 

It is interesting to observe that 
during the rearing period, the chief 
causes of death were coccidiosis and 
respiratory infections. It is felt that 
the higher death losses in the re- 
stricted fed birds might have been 
due to lowered intake of the coccidio- 
stat used (SQ-0.01% of the ration). 
Increase in respiratory conditions 
might be due to higher rate of coc- 
cidiosis coupled with lowered resist- 
ance to respiratory infections by 
birds with sub-clinical coccidiosis. 

This brings up the very important 
point of whether or not it may be 
wise to increase the level of coccidio- 
stat when birds are restricted fed 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
Gan A COMPANY RESTRICT USE OF VENDING MACHINES 7 
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MEANS 
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ARBITRATOR'S 
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Wes, EMPLOYER 
HAS A RIGHT To 
CONTROL, VENDING 
MACHINES ON HIS 
PROPERTY 
Based on a /960 
Indiana decision 


(providing proper governmental 
clearance is secured for the particu- 
lar coccidiostat). Also, of course, an- 
other coccidiostat might have given 
far different results. Thus, we need 
more work in this area. 

The restricted fed birds were clear- 
ly delayed in sexual maturity in both 


experiments and lagged at least 2 
weeks behind the full-fed group when 
coming into production. The restrict- 
ed fed group did not overcome the 
effects of restriction until about two 
months following the commencement 
of lay. After this time, they laid 
at consistently higher rates than the 


full-fed group, and for several weeks 
exceeded the highest production lev- 
els achieved by the full-fed birds. 
This fact accounts for the 2.1% high- 
er first year hen-day production rate 
for the restricted birds. Following a 
forced molt, the restricted birds came 
into production more quickly and 
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again laid at a higher rate through- 
out the second laying year—the dif- 
ference being 8.2%. 


In both tests, part of the birds 


were housed in individual laying 
cages, with others housed in floor pens 
and allowed about 3 sq. ft. per bird. 
The first-year performance of the 
caged birds was slightly lower than 
for the floor-housed birds regardless 
of method of feeding during the rear- 
ing period. 


Egg Size 

In one of the two experiments, the 
egg size of the restricted birds was 
slightly less than for the full-fed ones 
during the first production year. In 
the other trial no differences in egg 
size were found. This is somewhat 
contrary to the results which have 
been usually secured with restriction 
of birds during the growing-out pe- 
riod. As is well known, most restrict- 
ed birds lay larger eggs when first 
coming into production and also lay 
slightly larger eggs at maturity than 
full-fed birds. 

The explanation for this apparent 
contradiction probably lies in the in- 
terrelationship between egg size and 
egg number, according to the authors. 
They state: “If the environment 
(including diet) is such that the birds 
express their superior biological fit- 
ness by a substantial increase in egg 
production as was the case in this 
study, a slight decrease in egg size 
would be expected. However, the bio- 
logical superiority of the restricted 
fed birds is illustrated by the increase 
in egg mass laid. There was a ten- 
dency for the restricted fed birds to 
produce less of the smallest and larg- 
est sizes of eggs, although the differ- 
ences were not large.” This last ob- 
servation has also been made previ- 
ously by Gowe et al. (1960). 


Endocrine Stimulation 

Since the restricted fed birds were 
not only superior with regard to bet- 
ter rate of lay and better livability 
in the laying house the authors also 
suggest that the restricted feeding 
regime stimulates a more optimal de- 
velopment of the endocrine system 
which persists even into the second 
laying year. This is certainly an in- 
teresting observation, if true. 

It is also apparent that restriction 
of birds during the growing period 
may give quite different results in 
the hands of different individuals. For 
example, the current work is the 
first report showing that restriction 
effects were carried favorably into 
the second laying year. On the other 
hand, it will be recalled that previous 
Canadian work (also from the Ca- 
nadian Department of Agriculture, 
Brandon, Manitoba) by Walter and 
Aitken (1961) did not secure any 
such advantages for restriction dur- 
ing the growing phase; other than 
the normal delay of sexual maturity. 

At first glance, it might appear 
that stresses of environment would 
account for the difference. But, the 
mortality figures for the two groups 
of investigators for birds during the 
laying year are not too different. 
This was true, in spite of the fact 
that the restricted fed birds did not 
experience as much mortality.as full- 
fed birds in both series of trials. 
Therefore, it is obvious that we need 
some more work to see if favorable 
effects are secured in the second year 
of laying under most conditions. 
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* PLANNED ADVERTISING 
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Smith-Douglass ad, you’ll find material 
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extruded pellets 55%. 
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Grain Bank Accounting, 
Record Keeping Plan 


As Recommended by Western Grain & Feed Assn. 


The problem of the grain bank vs. 
the Iowa Bonded Warehouse Law 
and CCC regulations is still with us 
and shall be until appropriate legis- 
lation can be placed on the books to 
alleviate the situation. 

The Iowa warehouse law states 
that no grain shall be deposited in a 
warehouse for longer than 10 days 
without being sold, re-delivered to 
the depositor or having a _ receipt 
written on it and issued to the de- 
positor. 

The main issue involved and em- 
bodied in the following plan is to es- 
tablish in the books evidence of a 
bona fide purchase and resale of the 
grain coupled with a resale contract 
that will obligate the producer to 
buy or withdraw the grain under cer- 
tain conditions and at certain prices 
that will remove all risk from the 
feed man or warehouseman. 

We must point out, however, that 
the use of this system will place all 
custom mix transactions in the eli- 
gible column for the Iowa Feed In- 
spection Fee. It is our understanding 
that, now, under recent procedures by 
the Department of Agriculture the 
feed inspection fee is being assessed 
against “bank” operations regard- 
less of how they are set up. The ad- 
dition of this fee to your operating 
costs, we believe, is more than bal- 
anced by the knowledge your system 
is in compliance with the law 

In view of the laws of the state of 
Iowa, we find that the following sys- 
tem is the only one that can definite- 
ly be recommended on an association 
basis. 

In following the procedure listed 
below, we have assumed that the only 
off-grade grain that you will ever 
take into your bank will be on mois- 
ture factor. The only situation where- 
in damaged grain should be taken 
would be where you would definitely 
replace this grain with sound grain 
of your own. The discounts involved 
could be reflected in the basic pur- 
chase price of the grain, i.e., the ini- 


| EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying feature is the recommended 
grain bank plan of the Western 
Grain & Feed Assn., Des Moines. In 
working out a plan that it could rec- 
ommend as an association, the 
group's bulletin states that the fol- 
lowing things were considered : Com- 
pliance with the legal requirements 
of the Iowa Bonded Warehouse Law, 
compliance with the legal require- 
ments of the Iowa Commercial Feed 
Law and especially the custom mix 
provisions, and provision for a fair 
and adequate charge for the services 
rendered by the firm operating the 
grain bank. Although parts of this 
information deal specifically with op- 
eration under Iowa law, Feedstufts 
is presenting the material because of 
the widespread interest in grain 
banking. 


tial credit that is set up against the 
depositor on his special accounts re- 
ceivable ledger card. 

PURCHASING THE GRAIN— 
First, you will purchase the custom- 
er’s grain at the current market price 
which you would be willing to pay for 
grain on the day of purchase, and 
follow the steps: 

(1) Prepare a purchase ticket in 
triplicate, stating: 

(a) Number of bushels received. 

(b) The purchase price per bush- 
el. 

(c) The total amount. 

(2) Post the ticket as follows in 
the journal: 

(a) Debit grain purchases. 
(b) Credit accounts receivable. 

(3) Post the entry also to the cus- 
tomer’s special accounts receivable 
ledger card. 

(4) Post the bushel amount to the 
grain resale contracts as a credit. 

A special customer’s accounts re- 
ceivable ledger card can be and 
should be maintained on each cus- 
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B O O s 7 S — because it gives feed manufacturers the best sales 
story they have ever had to tell cattle feeders. Re- 

: : ports to the American Society of Animal Produc- 

feed mill profits tion indicate that diethylstilbestrol is worth $7.00 


per head to feeders (see Bulletin below). In six 
years’ time, it has gained such acceptance that 
80% of all beef cattle marketed now receiyefit. 


BOOSTS —high-grain rations and_diigh-roughage rations 
alike. DiethylstilbestroLag not a substitute for feed. 
Cattlemen must con#éfitie to feed a balanced ration 
feed performance for good resultge7 But the addition of Dawe’s 
Diethylstilbestrol Premix does boost the ability of 
any ration to produce gains. 


—according to the average of diethylstilbestrol 


BOOSTS tests that have now continued for more than six 


gains 14%.0n 10% less feed = yea"s, with thousands of cattle and many different 


rations. Dawe’s Diethylstilbestrol Premix is manu- 
- factured and sold under license granted by lowa 

- State University Research Foundation, Inc., under 
e its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


LLE May 31, 1961—Latest diethylstilbestrol test results released 


7 
B U today at lowa Cattle Feeders Day show 9.1% improvement in feed conver- 
sion. Yearling steers, fed a supplement containing diethylstilbestrol in dry lot for 139 
days, returned approximately $9 more profit per animal than those not receiving it. 
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tomer who has a grain bank account. 
Various debits against this special 
account will come from grain bank 
withdrawals only. Such services as 
grinding, mixing and delivery will be 
assessed against or to the regular 
accounts receivable card in your 
usual manner. 

Normally, setting up the above ob- 
ligation would be a true “accounts 
payable” but for purpose of simplicity 
in using general elevator or feed mill 
books the accounts payable obliga- 
tion is absorbed into the accounts re- 
ceivable as a credit thus serving the 
same basic purpose. Special notations 
or check marks on these grain bank 
credit entries can be made so that 
they may be readily differentiated. 


MAKING THE GRAIN RESALE 
CONTRACT—The grain resale con- 
tract completes the cycle of the grain 
deposit— you have purchased the 
grain on a purchase ticket but at the 
same time you must execute a resale 
agreement with the customer to ob- 
ligate him to buy the grain back at 
stated terms from you—the seller. 

This contract is printed on the 
back of the separate deposit and de- 
livery record that you keep on each 
grain bank account and which is il- 
lustrated. 

(1) Fill out the contract including 
the following information: 

(a) Date of the contract. 

(b) Name of the seller (feedman 
or warehouseman) and buyer (cus- 
tomer). 

(c) Number and quality of bush- 
els of grain being contracted. 

(d) Point of delivery where title 
will pass to the buyer. 

(e) The date by which final de- 
livery or completion is to be made. 

(f) Price per bushel of deliveries 
within the various periods. 

(g) Basis upon which the price 
per bushel is determined. 

(h) Signatures of both the seller 
and the buyer. 

(2) Post the contract on the front 
side with the selling price schedule 
and the number of bushels. 

This contract should be made in 
duplicate, giving a signed copy to the 
customer and retaining the original 
as discussed later on. 

Note: On the example shown the 
purchase price of the grain is $1 per 
bushel with 2¢ added to the selling 
price for each month of delivery up 
to 90 days, i.e., if the customer buys 
it back within 30 days the price to 
him is $1.02; over 30 days but within 
60 days—$1.04; over 60 days but 
within 90 days—$1.06. This method 
gives you your handling and storage 
fee without the necessity of charging 
for it on the sales ticket separately 
at time of delivery. If you feel you 
should receive more or less for stor- 
age and handling, then adjust your 
margin accordingly. 


The contract is designed so that it | 


Cash money is your reward when you own 
an ARID-AIRE Grain Dryer. 

Prove to yourself that grain drying is 
profitable —it builds profits, promotes 
business and pays for itself. 

Only ARID-AIRE offers you the oppor- 
tunity to try—before you buy. 

Investigate the exclusive features of 
ARID-AIRE—the only complete line of ver- 
tical and horizontal dryers. Write for de- 
tails today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 
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will fit into the grain card file in use 
in many offices. A delivery record is 
contained on the front side of the 
contract as noted before. The total 
bushels contracted should be entered 
on the first line of the bushel balance 
column. When deliveries are made on 
the contract they should be entered 
on the delivery record and the bushel 
balance brought forward after apply- 
ing each delivery, which provides at 
all times the bushels remaining to be 
delivered. 


SELLING THE GRAIN—When the 
customer withdraws grain either in 
custom mix or in whole grain the 
following steps should be carried out: 

(1) Prepare sales ticket in tripli- 
cate before delivery to the farm 
showing: 

(a) Number of bushels of grain 
in mix. 

(b) Price per bushel (per your 
contract specifications as to resale 
price and delivery time). 

(c) Contract number. 

(d) Dollar amount. 


(e) All grinding, mixing and in- 
gredient charges and amounts. 
(2) Two copies of ticket should be 

taken to the farm and 

(a) One left with the customer. 

(b) One signed by the customer 
as proof of delivery and returned 
to the office. 

(3) Journal entries are then made 


(a) Debiting accounts receivable. 

(b) Crediting grain sales for 
contract delivery. 

(c) Credit feed sales for the in- 
gredients. 

(d) Crediting services for the 
services rendered, i.e., delivery, 
grinding, mixing, etc. 

(e) Post to customers special 
accounts receivable ledger card for 
the dollar amount resale cost of 
the grain.* 

(f) Debit grain contract record 


*As each particular deposit contract 
draws to an end the credit balance carried 
in this account will switch to a debit bal- 
ance reflecting the margin per bushel 
originally contracted for. 


with bushel amount reducing the 
customer’s grain balance. | 


GENERAL POINTS TO COMPLY. 
WITH—(1) Execute a new contract 
for each deposit of grain. 

(2) As an old contract runs out 
immediately invoice for the balance 
shown due on the special accounts 
receivable ledger card. If this is not 
done, your margins would have to 
build up for months before they 
would finally get larger than an ini- 
tial credit entry on grain “sold” to 
you. 


OVERDRAFTS—tThis is probably 
the most controversial area in grain 
banking. As a final conclusion, we 
can only say that we do not recom- 
mend overdrafting or loaning of 
grain. When the last delivery on the 
current grain bank contract is made 
which would result in an overdraft 
of the account, then the amount in 
overdraft should be priced at the 
market on the day of delivery and 
treated as a regular sale of grain on 
account. This would result in two 


Here's Why... 


(ABBOTT'S PrRo-GEN®) 


When good feeds, top management and first-rate 
housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- 
centages are almost sure to be satisfactory. But these 
three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money 


ACID 


—extra money. They represent ideals... always de- 
sirable but not always attainable. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When It's Needed Most. 
Most egg producers take a practical viewpoint. They 
know they can't operate like a research farm. Yet, 
production is the lifeline of their business . . . so, they 
Ud turn to Arsanilic Acid to help keep hens healthy—keep 


production up. 
Almost every hen is host to disease germs. Under 


practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack the 
vitality to fight off infection. That's where Arsanilic 


Acid comes in...and the tougher the battle, the 
harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect against 
active disease—helps prevent laying slumps. 
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entries on a sales ticket and your 
bookkeeper would have to handle the 
two grain entries as such, i.e., one to 
offset the grain bank balance and the 
other in the normal way as a cash 
sale of grain or a credit sale of grain. 

You can probably watch the ac- 
counts close enough to advise a cus- 
tomer that he is running low on his 
account so that he will have ample 
time to replenish it and execute an- 
other contract. In that case part of 
the last delivery would be on the 
terms of the old contract and part 
on the terms of the new contract thus 
meaning two separate grain entries 
on a sales ticket showing two prob- 
able prices and two contracts. 

We know at first reading this sys- 
tem appears much more complicated 
than some now in use. However, a 
few trial runs will show that the 
main addition here is in “dollar” ac- 
counting for the grain. 

Appearing herewith is a sample of 
the contract-accounting card show- 
ing entries as they might be made. 


Magazine Recognizes 
National Broiler Unit’s 
New Ad Campaign 


NEW YORK—Evidence of recog- 
nition by the advertising world of 
the National Broiler Council’s new 
seasonal sales promotion service ap- 
peared in the June 19 issue of Ad- 
vertising Age. 

The publication reports: “The Na- 
tional Broiler Council, egged on by 
chicken production which has tripled 
since 1950, has decided to do some- 
thing about the paltry promotion of 
poultry at the retail level. 

“In short, the council said, the way 
ready-to-cook broilers have been ad- 
vertised in newspapers by grocers 
has been for the birds. Moreover, 
retailers’ profits with broilers have 
gotten all fouled up as chickens have 
been ‘footballed’ as loss-leaders to 
build store traffic.” 

Advertising Age, says Frank Fra- 
zier, NBC’s executive vice president, 


has pronounced that the council is 
out to repair “the dissipated chick- 
en image” by “shifting our emphasis 
to successful promotion techniques.” 

NBC has worked out a $400,000 
campaign. One of the drive’s fea- 
tures is a merchandising kit which 
includes ample supplies of mat-form 
illustrations for use in retail 
cery ads. A “weight watcher” theme 
is used in the first kit (others will 
follow). 

The promotion campaign also will 
include more advertising linked with 
promotions of Accent, Kellogg’s, Pet 
Milk, Reynolds Wrap and Mazola 

William Nigut, NBC’s merchandis- 
ing consultant, charged that stores 
have attempted to promote broilers 
in lackluster, unappetizing ways. 
Pointing at newspaper ads showing 
naked, uncooked birds, Mr. Nigut, 
so Advertising Age relates, remarked, 
“The consumer doesn’t visualize a 
product like this in its raw form. 
She sees it on the table, looking ap- 


pealing.” 


gro- 


Low Cost—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
production builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 
kets any time of year. It costs only a couple of pennies 


per hen per year—costs so little your customers can't 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month feeding trial in 
Michigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic Acid produced 
15.7% more eggs. Yet, an increase of only two eggs a 


day per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanilic Acid. 

Useful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 
producers are asking for low-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 
their poultry feeds. Not because they're trying to re- 
place good feeds, good management and good facili- 


ties with medication, but because they know that, 
under practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 


stay healthier and lay better. 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid 
is available in pure form or in premix form (one pound 
of premix is enough for one ton of complete feed), It's 
manufactured by Abbott and sold under the trade 
name PrRo-GEN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, 
or call Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing 
Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 


101585 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO «+ 


MONTREAL 
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Sees Mobile Units 
Converting Whey to 


Protein Feedstuff 


TORONTO, CANADA—An Ontar- 
io Research Foundation biochemist 
has proposed a plan to use a mobile 
processing unit to convert the solids 
and dissolved sugars in cheese whey 
into a high-protein livestock feedstuff. 

Lorne Campbell, a biochemist at 
the foundation, said his plan would 
eliminate stream pollution problems 
caused by cheese whey while at the 
same time creating a useful product. 
He said the mobile processing unit is 
an essential feature of the plan. 

The Ontario scientist observed that 
the typical cheese plant is small and 
that its volume of effluent is not large 
enough to justify by-product recovery 
processes. The whey is 95% water, he 
noted, and cannot be economically 
hauled to a central station for pro- 
cessing to recover the lactose and 
albumin residues. 

Mr. Campbell said his plan is to 
make use of the fact that the yeast 
Candida pseudotropicalis can be 
grown on whey, thereby converting 
its sugar to a protein concentrate. 

“If the whey is then heated,” he 
said, “the lactalbumin content will 
precipitate out, and this, together 
with the yeast, can be removed by 
filtration. When dried, the solid ma- 
terial would contain about 60% pro- 
tein and would be rich in nutritional 
supplements such as phosphate and 
B vitamins. The remaining liquid, 
with most of the suger and protein 
removed, would have very low bio- 
logical demand for oxygen and could 
be safely discharged without danger 
of stream pollution. The problem is 
to get enough whey to treat without 
hauling to a central plant.” 

Mr. Campbell said he believes the 
solution is to have a mobile unit in 
the processing system. He said that 
up to a dozen cheese factories would 
be serviced by processing equipment 
mounted on a truck. In each cheese 
factory would be yeast-growing tanks. 
The processing truck would pick up 
the converted whey on a regular 
schedule. The truck would be fitted 
with a heat exchanger to heat the 
whey and cool it again, two filter 
presses, a holding tank for the filtrate 
and a bin for the filtered cake. During 
movement from one factory to the 
next, the solids would be extracted. 
The clean water could then be dis- 
charged at the next station or into a 
sewer or drainage ditch. At the end . 
of the day, the truck, loaded with 
protein concentrate, would return to 
its home base, where a drying sta- 
tion would be maintained. 

The research foundation said it 
has made some preliminary estimates 
of the economics of such a process. 
“The minimum expectancy,” it was 
said, “is that it would be financially 
self-supporting, which is more than 
most anti-pollution processes can 
claim. A thorough study might indi- 
cate profit possibilities or at least 
satisfactory returns on modest capi- 
tal.” 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


OISTRIBUTORS ang SERVICE for 


ARSANILIC ACID 


The leading Arsanilic Acid. Chemically 
pure feed additive for poultry, turkeys and 
swine. Cereal carrier. Economical, 


A 1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
4 | Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
2 4 1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
~ Fresno, California 
PLANT: Hope, Indiana 


it's good business to do business with Amburgo™ 
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Pelleting Is One of Latest Wrinkles 
In Manufacturing Feeds for Pigeons 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 

Pelleting has arrived in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing feed for pi- 
geons—apparently for the same rea- 
sons that pelleted rations are used 
widely and commonly in livestock and 
poultry production. It’s another re- 
finement in the processing of feeds 
for a specialized, relatively small but 


significant segment of the total na- 
tional feed industry. 

The raising of pigeons for squab 
meat, for racing and for showing is 
an age-old enterprise and diversion, 
but it’s one of those “sleepers” of the 
industry that’s ignored by most man- 
ufacturers. 

Pigeon growers are just as eflfi- 
ciency-conscious as broiler growers, 


| 


egg producers or cattle feeders. 
That’s why a feed manufacturer 
Feedstuffs learned about developed a 
line of pelleted pigeon feeds. This was 
done to satisfy the demand of pigeon 
growers for larger, faster-growing 
squabs; healthier racing pigeons with 
more stamina, and finer feather de- 
velopment in the fancy show breeds. 

To prove the worth of the pigeon 
pellets, the manufacturer, who pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous, enlist- 
ed the cooperation of leading racers, 
fanciers and squab breeders for feed- 
ing tests. The pelleted feeds were fed 
by these cooperators in their own 
lofts and under the same conditions 
as would confront the average pigeon 


“There is SHELLBUILDER oyster shell, nature’s own calcium carbonate, 
predigested by nature. Oyster shell is an organic source of calcium, and is 
softer and more easily digestible than other sources of calcium. 


“SUPER CAL, being a soft organic source of calcium, causes less wear on 
expensive pelleting dies. 


“And remember: SUPER CAL can be shipped in any amount at its own low 
carload price, mixed in cars of SHELLBUILDER poultry-size shell.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY e 100 MARINE BUILDING e HOUSTON, TEXAS 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FOSFORO RESEARCH - REPEAT SALES - RESULTS prove the value of FOSFORO 


LET US PROVE IT TO YOU! 


raiser. Results, according to reports, 
were “gratifying.” 
Ration Examples 

Their formulation may have 
changed since introduction, but here’s 
a general content description of four 
pelleted pigeon feeds placed on the 
market: 

For breeding birds not in produc- 
tion, for racing birds between sea- 


sons and for confined show birds: 
13.5% protein, 3.5% fat and 45% 
fiber. 


For breeders and squabs: 15% pro- 
tein, 4% fat and 4% fiber. 

For readying pigeons for races and 
shows: 18% protein, 35% fat and 
45% fiber. 

For racers: 21% protein, 3.5% fat 
and 5% fiber. 

Each of the rations includes peas 
(ground), a basic food for pigeons 
for centuries. And the pellets are 
hard and about the size of most 
grains. 

It was learned that the addition of 
corn to the pigeon rations reduces 
the percentage of protein and fiber 
and the incorporation of field peas 
increases the protein but reduces the 
fat. 

Unusual Ingredients 

Pigeons eat some common feeds 
and grains such as corn, oats, rye, 
wheat and flaxseed, but many of the 
ingredients used in the manufacture 
of pigeon rations are not so familiar 
to the feed industry. 

Many are imported from foreign 
countries—like rape from Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden; Niger thistle 
from India; sesame from Egypt and 
Lebanon; anise seed from Mexico, 
Turkey and Spain; paprika from 
Spain, Morocco, Uraguay and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Common sources of vetch are 
Washington and Idaho, and white 
field peas come from North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Idaho, Washington and 
California. Other pigeon feed ingre- 
dients include: Maple peas, hemp, 
sunflower seeds, millet, canary, poppy 
seed and caraway. 


Wendell Levi, a Sumter, S.C., 
squab producer and pigeon breeder, 
reports that “squab breeding on a 
commercial scale seems to have be- 
gun since 1874 in this country.” He 
writes in his book, “The Pigeon,” for 
the pigeon fancier and squab produc- 
er, that the raising of squabs for food 
and as an active commercial poultry 
venture has grown “by leaps and 
bounds” in the U.S. 


The raising of pigeons became pop- 
ular in the U.S. after Belgian, Ger- 
man, English and French immigrants 
brought the sport and business with 
them from their native nations. 


Flock Sizes Vary 

Pigeon flocks now range in size 
from a dozen or so birds to many 
thousands. In Califernia, for instance, 
there’s the Carson Squab Ranch near 
Northridge in Los Angeles County. 
L. Archie and Mildred Carson have 
approximately 3,000 breeding pairs 
and a killing plant. Dressed squabs 
average around 1% lb. each and are 
one month old when sent to market 
in the Los Angeles area. 

Breeders commence mating at four 
months of age and usually average 
one squab per month. Pigeons pro- 
ducing less than 10 squabs a year are 
culled. Usually, a good pigeon will 
remain a satisfactory producer for 
about four years. 


BUY .. . the most versatile 
mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MO0ERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


MOOERS MFG. CO. 


Windom, Mina. Phone TE 1-2644 
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Three consecutive years of field testing- have more than 
demonstrated the value of ®FERMACTO 400 in improving lay- 
ing rations. Flocks on FERMACTO 400—Borden’s exclusive 
blend of multiple fermentation factors—showed an average 
increase of nine eggs per hen (on a hen housed, no 
culling basis), an extra 20.86 dozen eggs per ton of 
feed. With eggs at 40¢ a dozen, a gross return of $8.34 
was reported. Minus the 20¢ cost of FERMACTO 400 
(two pounds/ton of feed), there was an average profit 
of $8.14 per ton of feed. Whether you augment or 
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A penny a dozen... 


that’s all it costs for the 20 dozen extra eggs produced 
per ton of feed fortified with Borden’s Fermacto 400/ 


replace costly animal proteins or other U.G.F. sources with 
FERMACTO 400, your growers are assured of consistent and 
significant boosts in egg production and feed efficiency. Use 
FERMACTO 400 in your next batch of feed and save dollars in 
the mill...make dollars on the farm! 

Write for a complete set of data and current price 
quotations. Be sure to ask about our complete, cus- 
tom service. We can help you build a better feed, 
more economically, too. Borden’s Feed Supplements 
Division, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Better products through Borden Research 
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Service sells feeds. And . . . more 
and more dealers are learning 
that of all the services they can 
offer, Mobile Milling with a B&L 
is the most profitable. 

Facts are the only practical guide 
to selecting the service most suit- 
ed to you. We have facts on your 
area. Ask for them. No obliga- 
tion. 


MOBILE 
MILL 


PRACTICAL... UNIQUE 


Learn how a 8&1 will provide 
needed service and give you 
greater return than any other 
method. Investigate our practi- 
cal, profitable one-man opera- 
tions. Meet today’s challenge for 
service — with a BAL Mill 
and B&l’s Mobile Mill Manage- 
ment Program. 


* WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


Also, our representative can 
provide you with factual 
LOCAL data of direct bene- 
fit te you. No obligation, 
simply ask for it! 


1261 Twelfth Street S.W. © Cedar Rapids, lows 
European Representatives: 


EURAM, INC. 
10 Place De La Gare Lausanne, Switzerland 


SELLIN' SAM 
4 | | 


“Someone here order a carload of dairy feed?" 


By Jim Zilverberg 


Sees More On-the-Farm Egg Processing 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—A contin- 
ued increase in on-farm processing of 
eggs is expected on the basis of quali- 
ty, economic and other factors. 

This was pointed out by R. G. 
Christensen of Nulaid Farmers Assn. 
in a talk at the Western Poultry Con- 


Mr. Christensen’s organization, a 
major poultry and feed cooperative, 
has had experience with five ranch 
processing operations handling some 
10,000 cases a week, and he covered 
several aspects of on-farm processing 
developments. 

At the outset he defined on-farm 
processing as comprising an extension 
of operations performed on an egg 
ranch to include quality separation, 
sizing and packaging in final form for 
distribution. 

Several important changes in recent 
years in California and other com- 
mercial egg producing areas have en- 
couraged on-farm processing. These 
include: (1) A better job by producers 
in turning out high quality table eggs; 
(2) a substantial decline in number of 
flocks and relative increase in size of 
the remainder; (3) development of 
equipment to handle on an efficient 
basis in decentralized units the vol- 
umes available in these larger pro- 
ducing units; (4) an increasing dis- 
parity between wage costs in urban 
areas and rural wage costs. 

“There are people who contend that 
the quality of eggs packed by the on- 
farm producer does not compare fav- 
orably with the quality produced in 
centralized plants under the proprie- 
torship of others,” said Mr. Christen- 

n. “Our experience has been to the 
contrary, and we are enthusiastic 
about the quality results obtained by 
producers operating processing plants 
for our association.” 

He listed a number of reasons for 
this as he sees the situation—‘“Our 
producer-plant operators as member- 
owners of our cooperative are in ef- 
fect packing their eggs into their own 
branded cartons . . . However, regard- 
less of which way the producer is 
marketing, one of the most important 
considerations will be the type of in- 
dividual doing the job on the ranch 

. At the same time, any egg pro- 
curement program utilizing on-farm 
processing must have certain built-in 
safeguards to insure a quality job. It 
is appropriate to incorporate an ar- 
rangement for charging back to the 
farm processor those costs which 
arise from production of packs which 
fail to meet quality standards. It is 


also practical to incorporate certain 
paper controls, such as scrutiny of 
packed grades in relation to the birds 
on a given ranch. It is also necessary 
to provide regular inspection service. 


“In most instances, on the ranch, 
eggs are being packed on the second 
day of lay for distribution the follow- 
ing day. Where these eggs go directly 
to a retail or consuming outlet, there 
is a reduction of several days in the 
time cycle required for marketing 
when compared to a centralized plant 
operation. Where the eggs go to a 
redistribution warehouse, the time 
gain prior to packing will still be ap- 
parent to the benefit of the product. 


“Eggs being cleaned on the first or 
second day of lay at the ranch may 
generally be handled nest-run and will 
go through the cleaners with much 
better results (than in centralized 
plant cleaning) . . . Ranch processing 
provides an ideal opportunity for oil 
spraying to reduce egg quality de- 
terioration, with the processing being 
done on the second day of lay... 

“All of these factors mitigate in 
favor of ranch processing from the 
standpoint of quality. There is a nega- 
tive factor in that where farm proces- 
sed eggs are rehandled through a dis- 
tribution warehouse, there is one ad- 
ditional handling after scanning com- 
pared to a centralized packing opera- 
tion. This could lead to some higher 
incidence of checks and tremulous air 
cells, but this fact of itself is far out- 
weighed by the other advantages.” 

Also important, of course, are costs. 
“Here again,” said Mr. Christensen, 
“two facts mitigate in favor of on- 
farm processing .. . Agricultural wage 
costs including fringe benefits might 
average $1.50 per hour, compared to 
an industrialized urban cost of $2.75 
per hour. Another factor of import- 
ance in on-farm processing is the fact 
of certain pre-existing labor costs in- 
volved in the ranch egg room whether 
or not there is an attendant farm 
processing operation. The amount of 
these costs will range from a simple 
handling of eggs into the cooler, sub- 
sequent casing and loading out, to a 
more complex operation involving 
cleaning, sizing, cooling, casing and 
loading out. In each instance, super- 
imposing a scanning and packing-to- 
order operation injects only a partial 
added labor expense. 

“A ranch operation equipped to 
handle 20 to 35 cases per hour in- 
cluding cleaning, scanning, sizing and 


oil spraying, will represent an equip- 
ment cost of $20,000 to $30,000, exclu- 
sive of refrigeration. A five - year 
write-off at 6% interest on a volume 
of 1,500 cases a week will involve a 
per case cost of 6 to 10¢, and 3 to 5¢ 
if volume ranges to 3,000 cases a 
week. These units will produce at 5 to 
6 cases per manhour. Large central- 
ized units will operate up to 10 cases 
per manhour but in consideration of 
higher equipment cost per unit and 
higher wage cost, they cannot com- 
pete successfully on a combined labor 
and equipment cost basis with the 
decentralized unit.” 

Mr. Christensen went on to say 
that the building cost factor can read- 
ily meet that of a centralized opera- 
tion, and overhead factors will be no 
higher. 

He said that in consideration of all 
of these and other factors, “it seems 
to us that the producer-processor is 
in a preferred position to meet the 
highly competitive cost demands of 
the present as well as the future.” 

Mr. Christensen also mentioned 
that there may be some transporta- 
tion advantages, and he cited flexi- 
bility of smaller units in meeting 
changes. 

“From time to time,” he continued, 
“a question is asked about possible ex- 
tension by farm producers into sales 
merchandising and distribution of the 
packed product. This seems unlikely 
for a number of reasons. 

“The fact that the producer is cap- 
able of efficient ranch production and 
processing does not necessarily mean 
that he will be qualified to do a mer- 
chandising job. Selling is much more 
complex and difficult. Too, the sales 
aspect involves a very heavy capital 
requirement. Developing trade accept- 
ance and product reputation as well 
as making and keeping contacts is 
costly and difficult . . . Supplying the 
needs of markets has become increas- 
ingly complex as buyers have become 
larger, suppliers must have a sub- 
stantial pool of product from which 
to fill buyers’ needs.” 


and it gets 
more food from 
less feed 


CONSOLIDATED 
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/ & : _ ~—_ levels in 1960 according to U.S. De- number of acres going into beans. 
= partment of Agriculture reports. Ten The average quality of land on which 
T J years ago annual world trade aver- beans may be grown this year will 
4 P OR aged about 80 million bushels. In be a little higher. The poorest land 
1960, over 300 million bushels of soy- on farms in the feed grain program 
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POULTRY PRODUCTION, 9th Edition 


By Dr. Leslie E. Card, professor of animal science, University of 


Illinois. 

A book u sefu to the mastery of the science and practice of poultry husbandry. Includes 
statistics the industry; ¢ ples underlying commercial production of poultry meat and 
egg newer findings relating t utrition with special reterence to amino acid and energy 
requirements. Discus f utomatio production and processing of as $ 

snd eggs, econom 5 f br er productio °| ommercial egg production.. 7.00 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2nd Edition 


By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., in association with W. James Gough, D.V.M. 


A k which presents and coordinates recommendations of over 
3 on how to guerd and improve the health of livestock; how 
t tr diseases and perasites; how to use 0 
me | supp ements. Has a special diagnostic index...... . 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 


By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in piain and down-to-earth languege 


the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimentai ste- 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout 00 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


By E. M. Juergenson 


1960 
Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattle production, a maximum of infor- 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable 
- style, all the necessary facts and kev nmoints on this topic ...... oer ° 
J F Ma A Ma J Aug Sept Oct Nov De 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x PRODUCTION 


By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of re- $4 00 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, !17 illustrations 


For crimping, With the ROSS FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


cracking, 


flaking, 1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
crumbling, x 0 LLE R AT OR liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling ..............000e eens $15.00 
grinding, 


9, High Capacity! . .. Low Cost! No ski 
pulverizing. 1958-—-SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
i \ a throughout; positive tram & roll protec- storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


and safety guards. Enclosed chain 
differential or V-Belt as required. 1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 
J 
_P Only Ross Roller Mills 1959—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
; give you facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


TURN-TUFF ROLLS 1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 


Best grade, solid chilled iron rolls in . 


tary & low models. 8 Sizes, 7x14 to 
10x42 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canado 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 

NE. 28th St., Okla. City, Okla. FS @ 

$ Gentiemen Please send your 

e FREE Literature on the ROSS [ ° 

ROLLERATOR 

MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. i : 

Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 
12 N.E. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okla. 
City 
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Success 


More milk with Terramycin 


A “pinch” of Terramycin in the feed every day can 
help dairymen make more profit. Recent tests 
indicate over $250 more net profit per 300 day 
lactation period from a herd that milks an average 
of 20 cows per day. 

In 17 trials with over 2,300 cows, cattle receiv- 
ing Terramycin produced an average of .87 lb. 


more milk per day—an average of over 161 lbs. of 
extra milk per cow during a 186 day period. 

To get this type of extra production all you need 
is enough Terramycin in the feed to supply 75 mg. 
per head per day. When fed according to directions 
at this rate, tests show there will be no antibiotic 
residues in the milk. 


Greater disease control, too 


Terramycin in one or more of its product forms helps prevent or treat these dairy cattle* diseases: 


e foot rot e liver abscesses 
e shipping fever scours 

pneumonia e metritis 

e bloat e leptospirosis 


When these diseases hit or threaten, call your veterinarian. He knows best. 


e calf diphtheria e nephritis 
anaplasmosis mixed bacterial 
mastitis infections 
¢ wound infections *See package direc- 


tions for use in lac- 
tating dairy animals. 


= 

. 

| 


CH; OH(OH ) N(CHs)2 There is a difference in antibiotics. And Terramycin’s 
~<s | got it. It’s the only broad-spectrum farm antibiotic 


/ OH with the unique hydrogen-hydroxy!] pair (circled 
at left) that helps protect stability ... helps you 

make sure you get the potent antibiotic you paid for. 

Ask for potent Terramycin—in your feeds, drinking 
\ water treatments, tablets, injections or mastitis 


CONH; _ treatments. Rely on your veterinarian for accurate 
II | | diagnosis and treatment of disease. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. * New York 17, N.Y. * Science for the world’s well-being’ 
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Shows Feed Cost 
Differences Between 
Northeast, South 


ORONO, MAINE A comparison 
of poultry ration ingredient costs 
among northeastern, eastern and 
southeastern states by a University 
of Maine poultry marketing special- 
ist shows how the farther north and 
east you go, the greater the disad- 
vantage. But, as noted by the invest- 
igator, Frank D. Reed, the greater 
ingredient transportation costs in- 
corporated in poultry feed prices in 
the northern states are offset to 
some extent by states such as Maine 
having an advantageous position 
with respect to markets. 


sa 


“== Call Smokey Stover for 
| | grain or feed ingredients ! 


Market specialist C. T. Stover at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 


Clip this as a reminder to call Smokey for 
soybean meal, @ all grains, rolled oats, 
vat mill feed. packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Dannen Mills, Inc. DANNEN 


Grain & Jobbing Division 


In a report which he compiled 
after completing a 10-day trip 
through some of the major broiler 
areas of Georgia, Alabama and Ar- 
kansas, Mr. Reed says the differ- 
ences in poultry ration costs, com- 

— paring region against region, “prob- 

FEEDSTUFFS LEADER in its field ably are not so big as some producers 

‘ would have guessed.” (See Tables 1 
More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other ont 9) 


publication in the feed industry The purpose of his trip was to se- 
cure information on the broiler in- 
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TETRAFUME SAVES PROFITS . . . does MORE than 


ae act as an all-insect fumigant. Tetrafume also helps 


cool grain, helps control moisture, helps remove musty 


and ground odors. 


J TETRAKIL SAVES PROF ITS . .. by protecting grain 


; a ae in flat storage and farm bins. This fumigant is effec- 


7 . tive even in loosely constructed bins. 


TETRASPOT SAVES PROFITS .. ty controlling par. 


| a a tial infestation without the cost of fumigating the whole 


bin. Costs less because you use less of it. 


Pp ERFECT PARTNER F OR AERATION. Tetraspot 


; is the economical way to control spot or surface infestation of grain which 
= has been kept cool by aeration. 


- ALL THREE Douglas Fumigants .. . like all Douglas 
products — have been developed and perfected through 45 years 

of professional service to the Grain Industry. You can Depend 
on Douglas. 


Contact your Douglas 
Man today for 


FREE GRAIN 
INSPECTION Jauglas 
without obligation. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Or write direct to... 620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 


TABLE 1. Poultry Ration Cost 
(Ingredients Only) 


Cost per Relative 
cwt Disadvantage 
Maine $3.00 $0.43 
Delmarva 2.99 42 
Georgia 2.76 19 
Alabama 2.68 09 
Arkansas 2.57 00 


TABLE 2. Corn Prices, Cwt. Dec., 1960 


Chicago Transp Deliv- 


base differ- ered 

price ential cost 

Maine |Augusta) $1.84 $0.576 $2.416 

Delmarva 1.84 0.559 2.399 
Georgia |Gaines- 

ville 1.84 0.321 2.161 

Alabama (Cullman) 1.84 0.197 2.037 
Arkansas ‘Spring- 

dale) 1.84 0.030 1.870 


dustry, but he notes that some of 
the data collected is pertinent to the 
egg industry, particularly in view of 
the fact that table egg production is 
increasing rapidly in the areas he 
visited 

Relative Disadvantage 

According to Mr. Reed's calcula- 
tion of the ingredient costs of a 
standard poultry ration, Maine's per 
hundredweight cost of $3 holds a 
relative disadvantage of 43¢ ewt 
compared with Arkansas. The dis- 
advantage is progressively less com- 
pared with the other states and 
areas in this order: Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Delmarva 

“This cost disadvantage of 43¢ 
cwt. for Maine in relation to the 
lowest cost area, amounts to 2.6¢ per 
dozen eggs, if we figure a conver- 
sion of 6 lb. of feed per dozen eggs, 
or 2.2¢, if we figure 5 lb.,"" Mr. Reed 
said. 

Corn Prices 

Table 2 shows a comparison of 
prices for corn, the basic grain used 
in poultry rations, in relation to the 
Chicago base cash market quotation 
and showing the transportation cost 
for each of the areas as of Dec. 1, 
1960. 

“While these are not the same as 
today’s prices,” Mr. Reed explained, 
“the transportation differential and 
the relationship are correct.” 

He said he did not concern himself 
in these calculations with feed mix- 
ing costs and margins because of 
differences in methods of distribut- 
ing feed and variations in pricing 
policy. 

Mr. Reed says production costs 
alone do not tell the whole story. “It 
is the relationship between costs 
and price received that is import- 
ant,” he explained. “Maine producers 
have a 5-10¢ per dozen advantage 
in egg price over producers in most 
of the low grain cost areas—-due to 
their location.” 

Even so, he notes, some persons 
will ask, “Will this spread become 
narrower in the future?” Yes, he ex- 
pects the spread to narrow—but not 
very much. “Marketing and _ trans- 
portation costs, in general, have 
tended to increase in recent years, 
and efficiencies can only partly off- 
set this trend,” he reasons. 


FERRET <> 
KILLS RATS & MICE A; 


A rat and mouse killer which does the job 
better than any other brand, will bring re- 
peat and increased sales and customer 
good will. This has been the case with 
amazingly effective FERRET. Mr. Jim Hau- 
ser, owner of Inrernational Supply Co., 
Eildora, lowa, says: ‘‘This is the 2nd year 
| have been handling Ferret. The customers’ 
acclaim of this product has been beyond 
my wildest expectations. Along with the 
growing sales of Ferret, | also picked up 
new sales out of my area.'' You, too, can 
increase your sales with FERRET, quaranteed 
to fool rats and mice, not customers! 


For attractive deal, write for further 
information. 


FERRET LABORATORIES 
Box 210, Rt. 2, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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EQUIPMENT PRIZE —The Prater 
Blue Streak Hoist pictured here was 
installed at Attica (Ohio) Milling Co., 
as a result of Paul Thompson’s award 
winning slogan, “Good Equipment 
Does Make a Difference.” The hoist 
was awarded for fourth place in a 
recent contest sponsored by the Pra- 
ter Pulverizer Co., Chicago. Pictured 
left to right are David Thompson; 
Paul Thompson, the winner, and J. 
W. Thompson. 


Mississippi Group Buys 
Land for Grain Storage 


VICKSBURG, MISS. — Land has 
been purchased here at the riverside 
by Grain Dealers, Inc., for the erec- 
tion of large concrete grain storage 
units. 

The organization was formed re- 
cently by 20 to 25 feed and poultry 
companies in Mississippi for the pur- 
pose of buying corn in huge quanti- 
ties from the midwest states and 
shipping it down the Mississippi by 
grain barges. 

Though no permanent officers have 
been elected yet, H. F. McCarty of 
Laurel has been appointed acting 
president. 

All the members are in the poul- 
try business in one form or another, 
and feel that group buying will 
enable them to make substantial sav- 
ings on corn purchases. 


The grain will be stored at Vicks- | 
and each member will make | 


burg, 
his own arrangements in getting it 


trucked from dockside to his feed | 


mill. 


for complete 
nutritional 
service 


call or write 


Hotftman-laff Inc. 
Manufacturing Cremisle 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
UN 5-2851. 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


5 Railroads Grant 


Transit Privileges 


MINNEAPOLIS — Application of 
full transit privileges to a scale of 
reduced grain rates installed over a | 
year ago has been announced joint- | 
ly by five railroads of the Upper | 
Midwest: Soo Line, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range, and Duluth, Winnipeg 
& Pacific. 

The railroads said the action was 
taken to prevent price discounting 
of the grain—wheat, oats, rye and | 
flaxseed—at primary markets. 

It was explained that when the 
lower rates were eStablished 13 
months ago they did not carry transit | 
privileges, so shipments were dis- | 
counted 2-4¢ bu. at the marketing 
centers. | 

The lower rates are effective on | 
movements from Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota points to Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 
markets. 


PRODUCED AND 
AVAILABLE EVERY 
WEEK OF THE YEAR 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
© m MUSCATINE, IOWA Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX495S 
Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin 8-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey ond other unidentified growth toctors 
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CREATED TO MAKE MONEY FOR You! 


BRAND 


Offering a complete BUSINESS VENTURE covering every detail 
from market study, investment analysis, operating and 
merchandising plan, personnel training, accounting, finance 
and business counselling. 


Designed around a compact, low-overhead, precision ONE-MAN MILL 
installed by Superior service engineers. Turn-key contract! 


A “customatic’” NUTRITION AND FORMULATION program with feeds 
registered in your name for exclusive selling. Get the facts. 


All this in the price of your “Package" 


What capacity fits your needs? 


= 25 ton per day—CUSTOM Grinder-Mixer Pak 
[] 50 ton per day—MILL STORE Pak 
[_] 75 ton per day—SUPER S$! DEALER Pak 


Questions? Write or call us direct 


Includes everything 
you need to organize 
and operate a 


successful Feed PROCESSING 


Mill business! Sagem EQUIPMENT 


a 
Made and distributed by SUPERIOR DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORPORATION, Hopkins, Minnesota—Phone WEst 8-7654 
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Chemical solubility and biological feeding tests conducted by independent research laboratories have 
proved that “‘all defluorinated phosphates are not alike.” 

But are all dicalcium phosphates alike? 

A comprehensive chemical and physical analytical study of Smith-Douglass DIKAL and two com- 
— products was recently concluded by Cox and Gillespie, Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Richmond, Va. Their report, covering analyses and comments, follows: 


Comments by Cox and Gillespie 


1) DIKAL as compared to Sample A: 
a) The relatively high magnesia content of Sample A (3.56%) resulting in high magnesium 
phosphate and magnesium carbonate is not thought to be due to impurities in limestone, but to 
other magnesia which has been added to raise the phosphorus solubility. Unreacted calcium 
carbonate and magnesium carbonate are high. 
b) DIKAL has a higher dicalcium phosphate content. 
c) DIKAL has a lower apatitic phosphate content. Apatitic phosphates are highly insoluble. 
d) DIKAL has a higher total phosphorus (phosphate) content. 
e) The phosphate in DIKAL is more soluble. 
f) The titration curve shows DIKAL to be buffered—therefore will retain its solubility. 
g) DIKAL is “not loaded” with magnesia —its solubility is due to chemical processing. It contains 
very limited amounts of unreacted limestone or magnesia. 
h) DIKAL is more uniform in granulation and it has a granule hardness more resistant to abrasion. 


2) DIKAL as compared to Sample B: 
a) Sample B has a high aluminum phosphate (6.44%) and an iron phosphate above that of DIKAL. 
The unreacted limestone (calcium carbonate) is much higher (10°7,). The total calcium phosphates 
mono and di-) are much lower than DIKAL—62% in comparison with 71°%. The apatitic content 
is higher. 
b) Irrespective of the unfavorable chemical comparison between sample B and DIKAL —the 
physical comparison is more so. In every respect, Sample B is inferior . . . including an off color 
and odor. The acid insoluble shows much carbon. 
c) The physical advantages of DIKAL are most apparent —odor, free flowing, hardness of granule, 
uniformity of particle. 
d) DIKAL has a higher di-calcium phosphate content, is more soluble, has lower apatitic phos- 
phate, and a higher total phosphorus and calcium. 
e) DIKAL is lower in the impurity iron phosphate, and much lower in aluminum phosphate. 
f) DIKAL is substantially lower in unreacted ‘“‘limestone.”’ 
g) DIKAL has less “‘free carbon” —shown by color and acid insoluble. 


In conclusion, DIKAL is significantly more soluble than competitive products tested. Conversely, 
DIKAL has one-third to one-half less insoluble phosphate. 


Samples represent commercially available products and are designated in the same manner as in the recently published 
“Phosphorus Availabilities as determined by Assays conducted by the Lime Crest Research Laboratory, Newton, New 
Jersey"’ (copies available upon request). 


Competitive dicalcium | Competitive dicalcium 

phosphate A (produced| phosphate B (produced 

from “‘electric furnace’’| from ‘‘wet process’’ | Smith-Douglass 

phosphoric acid) phosphoric acid) DIKAL 
Dicalcium Phosphate, CaHPO, 63.57% 
Monocalcium Phosphate Ca(H2PO,)2 9.68 7.33 
Apatitic Calcium Phosphate* 41 
Magnesium Phosphate Mg(H2PQ,)2 13.46 3.98 
Disodium Phosphate NaH,PO, 1.64 
Calcium Fluoride CaF, None 
Free Phosphoric Acid 16 
Moisture and Water of Crystallization**: 4.46 1.33 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

*Apatite content is arbitrary and approximate. 
**Water of crystallization is by difference, 


Let us figure the cost of DIKAL delivered to your plant. 
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COMPANY, INC. e NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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PACAL 


SUPER STRENGTH + LONGER LIFE > LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 
your specific job requirements. 


(As PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


Calendar 


July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 

July 24-28—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

July 27—Technical Alfalfa Confer- 
ence; co-sponsored by the American 
Dehydrators Assn. and USDA West- 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division; Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Albany, 
Cal.; chm., Dr. G. O. Kohler, Chief, 


WHY 
WERE 300 MEN 
LISTENING 
TO THESE 
KENT DEALERS? 


On May 17, over 300 Kent Dealers drove 
to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to participate in 
Kent Feeds Grind and Mix Seminar. Why 
this unusual interest? Because Kent Deal- 
ers know that company-arranged meetings 
provide good, sound, everyday ideas which 
they can adopt in their own business to 
make even more money. When successful 
dealers talk, as they did on the Portable 
Mills panel, and the Grind and Mix panel, 
everybody /istens. Many equipment manu- 
facturers participated, too . . . to demon- 


strate their trucks, mills, and associated Muscatine ° 


equipment. It was a successful day for all 
concerned! Write to learn more about the 
possibility of obtaining a Kent Feeds fran- 
chise. We'll be happy to give you all the 
necessary information. 


KENT FEEDS 


THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER 


Waterloo 


Sioux City 


Convention 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 
1962 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Il. 

Jan, 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 


Division Field Crops Laboratory, 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10. 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va., sec, Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Wm. K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Il. 

Aug. 7-9— Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memoria! Student Cen- 
ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. 

Aug. 8-9—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 9—Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug. 11—Specific Pathogen-Free 
Swine Conference; Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, University of Ne- 
baska, Lincoln; Louis Welch, Specif- 


ACCEPTANCE 
is building 
our business... 
have you tried today’s Peterson Male? 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
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New Listings 
For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
uma in the current week appear sepa- 
. rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
; they will remain until the event is held. 
‘ vv 
July 28—Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
| 
ve 
wep KENT KENT KENT 
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CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
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ic Pathogen-Free Swine Coordinator, 
University of Nebraska. 

Aug. 13-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 18— Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Aug. 20-22 — National Hay Assn.; 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 
St., Plainwell, Mich. 

Aug. 2l—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Willis Clark farm, 
US. Hwy. 150, Mahomet, IIL; sec., 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, II. 

Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 25—Indiana Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; co-chm., 
Dr. W. M. Beeson and R. A. Pickett, 
Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 30—“Golden Goodness of Vir- 
ginia Fresh Eggs Month” Kickoff 
Dinner; John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. Paul Williams, sec., 
Virginia Egg Council, 615 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

Sept. 8—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 


versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 


Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-183—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo 

Sept. 12-14—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; City Auditorium, Asheville, 
N.C.; Box 226, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 14— Small Mill Workshop; 


Trace Mineral 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec. W. D. Flemming, 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
15. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19 -21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 21-23—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 22-28—Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


Sept. 27-29—12th Animal Care 
Panel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 
tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 
vard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 15. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 


control of 
storage insect 
problems 


Total service—from chemicals 
to application equipment. Your 
Larvacide distributor has full 


technical facilities and know-how to 


help on all details . . . including 


automatic Larvacide systems. 


Larvacide 


systems 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agricultural Division 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 
Big Savings for Poultrymen 


LOWEST COST CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT FOR 
LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. 


Shellmoker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions of 
years ago from shell and other calcareous deposits under the sea that one 
time covered the entire land area now known as the Mississippi River basin. 
Shalimaker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively all 
the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. It is also 
herd enough to do a good grit job as shown in feeding trials at several 
state experiment stations. 


Write for information and prices today. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


avan, Wis.; sec., I Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg., Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-8—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bidg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 


Mitch’ 


A new, easy one-drop method 


for lasting immunity to coccidiosis 


Now you can sell your day-old chicks 
with built-in, planned, lasting pro- 
tection against coccidiosis. 

Just fill the handy plastic bottle 
with vaccine for 500 or 1000 doses. 
Dilute as directed. Open chick’s 
mouth, squeeze applicator until one 
drop falls into mouth. 


Presto. With controlled exposure, 
the chick develops immunity early, 
when it is most important. Simply 
follow with TRITHIADOL* in the feed, 


*While some growers use other 
coccidiostats with CocciVac, 
TRITHIADOL® is recommended be- 
cause of its proved efficiency with 
the CocciVAc program. 


as directed, and the protection proe 
gram is completed. 

Chicks with early immunity to coc- 
cidiosis grow better—are stronger, 
healthier—better able to withstand 
the strésses of other diseases. No 
coccidiostat is needed after 5 weeks, 
eliminating the coccidiostat with- 
drawal problem. 


Be first in your area to offer this 
valuable service. It’s easy and inex- 
pensive. Your customers will actually 


Dorn anu Mitchell 


“LABORATORIES, INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC 


save money when total cost is com- 
pared to an all coccidiostat program. 

Send today for descriptive folder 
and sample applicator, or see your 
local Sterwin Animal Health repre- 
sentative. 


CocciVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Type A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD by 
STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 


Animal Health Division 
1450 Broodway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 
Baton Rouge, La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 12-13— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit III; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—Oalifornia Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest’s 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 


| ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 


fayette. 
Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 


| Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
| Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 


| lizer Control Dept., 


University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 


| nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 


joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. ILF.A, Dean M. 


| Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


4; sec, IP.HF., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Tl. 
Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 


| try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 


St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 13-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dec. 5-6—North Dakota Turkey 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 
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Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 


POCOPSON MILL 


SEEDS 
OA 


BEEDS GRAING 


A Satisfied 
Customer 


Pictured above are the Pocopson 


Gustav Oas, mill manager, stand- 
ing beside the Roskamp 9x 18 
single-duty installation in the mill. 


Mr. A. C. Copeland, mill owner, 
writes: "Have had excellent results 
with our Roskamp Crimper. Am 
very well satisfied." 


You, too, will be satisfied with a 
Roskamp Grain Roller Mill. You 
get a 30-day guarantee of satis- 
faction with your mill and the rolls 
are guaranteed for 10 years. Order 
yours today. 


ASK FOR THE NAME OF THE ROS- 
KAMP REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR AREA. 


ROSKAMP 


MFG. CO. 


634 Grand Bivd., Cedar Falls, lowa 


pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. | 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 


235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 


Ga. 


Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 


Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry | 
| Conference; Oregon State University, | 


Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 


Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 


Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern | 


Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
| Fla. 
Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 


| Mill 


Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Il. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Production School; Benjamin 


| Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 


Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 


| Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 


Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 


| sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J 


Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M 


| Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 


Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 


Feb. 26-March 1— Colorado Live- | 


stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 

sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D 

Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 
March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 


| Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 


land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 


| Portland 4. 


March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 


| tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
| Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 


gan Ave., Chicago 3. 


March 21-238—Grain & Feed Deal- | 


ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bidg., 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


March 28—OCommercial Egg Olinic; | | 


Texas A&M College, College Station; | 


B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 


| Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
Mill, Pocopson, Pa., and Mr. | 
| University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
| chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 


April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 


| Husbandry Dept. 


April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 


| Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
| R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 


| Bldg., Ft. Worth 2. 


April 26-28—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

Aug. 18-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 


| ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 


Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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grain 
fumigation 


Easy-to-use Larvacide automatic 
sprinkler system—designed for 
sure killing action in flat storage. 
FDA has accepted Larvacide as 
free from requirement for 
tolerance. Built-in warning 
odor. Consult us on all 
grain fumigating problems. 


Larvacide 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Division 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


BULK FEED BOX 
All the Features at an Unmatchable Price 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain at 
rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin. Does not 
break pelleted or crumblized feeds. Low-level discharge, 

hag 270-degree swinging auger, swing spout. Choice of 
: flexible shaft drive on discharge auger or new uni- 
versal with gear box drive. Complete hydraulic 


i} 


= 


LOW-LEVEL DISCHARGE 


Unloads 


int 


bins. Disengages for pit motor drive slightly extra. 

charge 
Operator controls mixing 

charge, throttle and flow fror rat pa 


three equal or unequal compa 
ments. 
MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 


4, 6 and 7 ton 
i boxes 


apa 


— 
S$. ‘BIG BOY’ Slip-in Sudenga COMBINATION 
BULK FEED BOX PICK-UP BULK BOX BAG-OR-BULK BODY 

12 to 14-ton bulk feed box f 2 2 tor apa Here’s the ideal Ideal for feed dealers who want 
ton tandem trucks. 21 arge box f tors for to haul either bags or bulk. Do not 
auger extensions available. F’ the small " " t 1e to the break pellets or crumblized feeds, 
equal compartments. Choice flex asons or dur Fast unloading. Easy loading on the 
ible shaft or gear box drive. Hy a natural for farm with 5” or 6” dia. auger in 
draulic drive extra. ultry operations, special carrier. Permits filling box 
y-to-day tonnage. evenly without scooping to the front. 


Removable hopper bottom. Vinyl 
tarp. 


Dept. F GEORGE, IOWA 
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Central Soya Head 
Sees Management 


As Key to Growth 


NEW YORK—tThe clear thinking 
of management is the key to the 
future of Central Soya. 

So Harold W. McMillen, chairman 
of the board of Central Soya, said 
in a recent talk before the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. 
talk was entitled “Central Soya, a 
Growing Name in Foodpower.” 

In describing his company, Mr. 
MeMillen said, “We have had the 
management to capitalize on the fan- 
tastic growth of the soybean and 
feed industry in the past, and today, 
we are skillfully staffed to take ad- 
vantage of what seems will be equal- 
ly fantastic growth in the future.” 

Central Soya’s board chairman 
said, “The one, dominant quality that 
will lead us into any venture in the 
future is the clear thinking of man- 
agement. It is this basic power .. . 
more so than any new machine, im- 
proved product, expanded market 
area or unfamiliar economic condi- 


tion . that will fashion our fu- 
ture.” 
Mr. McMillen traced the history 


of the firm founded by his father 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


| 


in 1934 to process soybeans through 
the present day when it ranks as 
the largest soybean processor in the 
world. He commented that the feed 
manufacturing operation was begun 


| shortly after the soybean processing 


His | 


operations and that the feed unit’s 
manufacturing and merchandising 
was based on concentrate feeds. 
Sales for the firm were $1,250,000 
in its first year of operation, he said. 
By 1945, sales totaled $55 million. 
By 1955, sales were at a level of 
$155 million coming from the proc- 
essing of 33 million bushels of soy- 
beans and manufacture of 850,000 
tons of formula feeds. Last year Cen- 
tral Soya sales totaled $275 million 


| with 60 million bushels of soybeans 
| processed, more than 1 million tons 
| of feed manufactured and storage 


facilities available for 45 million 
bushels of grain. 


Net Worth $62 Million 

Mr. McMillen said that the firm’s 
net worth grew from a capitaliza- 
tion of $125,000 in 1934 to almost 
$62 million Aug. 31, 1960. 

The firm’s four operating divisions 
are the McMillen Feed Division, Soy- 
bean Processing Division, Grain Divi- 
sion and Chemurgy Division, which 
does research, development, manu- 
facture and marketing of up-graded 
soybean products. 

Mr. MeMillen’s comments on the 
future of the company as a whole 
follow: 

“We have been a growth company 
in the past .. . we think we are a 
growth company... and we are most 
enthusiastic about our potentials for 
growth in the future. 

“Our foundation for the future in- 
cludes all the factors necessary for 
successful operation. We have effi- 
cient plants in good repair. We have 
our production facilities located near 
their raw material supplies. We have 
adequate research facilities for our 
processing, chemurgy and feed divi- 
sions and research staffs in each di- 
vision that are second to none. We 
are skilled in purchasing, production 
and all phases of marketing. 

“We have always maintained a 
sound financial position, and we ex- 
pect to continue to do so. 

Diversified, Yet Integrated 

“From an operational standpoint, 
our four divisions combine into an 
over-all corporate function that is 
diversified and at the same time 
soundly integrated. Processing sup- 


; Chemurgy | 


plies protein for feed . 


produces special products . . . Feed 
uses protein from processing, and 
feed ingredients from grain. . . any 


or all of these divisional activities 
can be as inter-related or autono- 
mous as our marketing potentials 
dictate. 

“Before covering the future of our 
company by divisions, I would make 
this observation: 

“There is room to improve the 
present diet of many Americans, and 
there is the challenge that must be 
met for the U.S. population of the 
future. When we add to these po- 
tentials the present sub-standard 
diets of many countries and multiply 
them by population increases that 
will occur in those countries, the 
business of producing food is one of 
the brightest, growing stars of the 
future.” 

Feed Division 

Mr. MeMillen’s comments on the 
future of the feed division of the 
firm follow: 

“The McMillen Feed Division ac- 
counts for approximately 35% of 
gross dollar sales today. The prod- 
ucts of this division . . . nutritionally 
balanced ‘concentrate’ and ‘complete’ 
feeds for livestock and poultry . . 
are as much a foundation for the 
productive efficiency of our animal 
agriculture as soybeans are the pro- 
tein foundation for today’s commer- 
cial feeds. 

“The idea of a concentrate feed is 
one that has withstood 25 years of 
intense competition and proven to 
be an important economic advantage, 
both for our company’s growth and 
the farm producer's profit. This cir- 
cumstance will prevail . . . and in- 
crease in importance .. . as long as 
farm grains are abundant. And there 
is little doubt about the U.S. farm- 
er’s ability to. produce feed grains 
in abundance. 

“Concurrent with this . economic 
situation is the fact that, until two 
years ago, our feed merchandising 
and distribution were confined pri- 
marily to states east of the Missis- 
sippi. We are convinced of the ex- 
pansian possibilities lying west of the 
river. We have every intention of 
exploiting them as rapidly and com- 
pletely as possible, and at the same 
time continuing our efforts to cap- 
ture an ever-increasing share of the 
markets in our present distribution 
areas. Our plant at Des Moines was 
an overture in this direction 


the facilities purchased at Lockhart, 
| Texas, are another . . . and the fu- 
ture is indeed bright. 

“We have an extremely competent 
feed research staff and adequate fa- 
cilities to continue aggressive efforts 
with respect to new and more ef- 
ficient feed products. 

“Our feed sales staff is one of 
the most effective field organizations 
in the industry today, and I am hap- 
py to report that they are most en- 
thusiastic about their future .. . and 
ours!” 

In his rundown on the other divi- 
sions of the firm, Mr. McMillen told 
his audience of security analysts that 
the Central Seya processing division 
accounts for about 35% of the com- 
pany’s gross dollar sales. He said that 
the products of the division are the 
“protein foundation for animai agri- 
culture’s efficient production of meat, 
milk and eggs .. . they are a major 
factor in our current position of 
abundant food fats and oils sup- 
Plies.” 

Bright Future 

The grain division accounts for 
about 25% of the gross dollar sales 
of the firm and has a bright fu- 
ture, according to Mr. McMillen. 

He commented, “Though we are 
not the largest merchant of feed and 
food grains, our storage facilities and 
the transportation methods by which 
they are served combine an ideal 
degree of flexibility in this high vol- 
ume, low margin operation.” 

The Chemurgy Division, according 
to Mr. McMillen, accounts for 5% 
of the firm’s gross dollar sales. “This 
comparatively new activity holds 
great promise for our company, and 
for the diets and health of all peo- 
ples of the world,” he commented. 

He said, “These special soya prod- 
ucts . . . whether they be edible or 
industrial . . . have a great many 
applications as a result of their prop- 
erties, availability and economy.” 


New Feed Plant 


GOODING, IDAHO—A new feed. 
division to be in operation Sept. 15 
has been announced by Lee and 
Yvonne Wagner, owners of Wagner's, 
Inc., here. The new plant will pellet 
| hay and grains for livestock feeding. 

The 40 by 125 ft. structure will be 
of sheet metal construction. The plant 
will be equipped with a Sprout-Wald- 
ron pellet mill. 


xk GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS THE BEST 


50 LBS. NET 


NEW-IMPROVED 


PURE REEF 


100% 


MAY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MEDIUM 
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LATEST FEEDING METHODS CAN HELP YOU 
INCREASE BEEF-CATTLE PROFITS 


Important trends in beef-cattle feeding include the 
use of (1) low-roughage, high-energy diets, (2) 
fermentation feed supplements, and (3) additional 
Vitamin A fortification. These practices, and others 
that contribute to the more efficient use of feed, 
are vitally important when one considers that 
feed represents up to 75% of the cost of finishing 
beef for market. 


DYNAFAC Cuts feedlot 


bloat and scours 


In many parts of the country, feeders are switching to 
the use of low-roughage, high-energy rations from start 
to finish during the feeding period. Unfortunately, the 
use of such rations frequently causes bloat, founder, 
scours .. . and lost profits! 


Low roughage...high concentrate...no bloat! 


The addition of DyNAFAC 
to high-energy rations ef- 
fectively reduces the inci- 
dence of bloat. The first 
developed 
for beef-cattle rations, 
DyYNAFAC helps keep cattle 
on feed, aids in increasing 
growth and feed conver- 
sion, and can help produce 
lighter-weight cattle faster 
... the kind that produce 
more desirable, nonwasty 
primal cuts. DYNAFAC is a 
feed additive you can’t 
afford to pass up! It works 
well with corn, barley or 
milo-based rations and can 
return as much as one 
dollar for every dime in- 
vested! 


Recommended use levels: For feeder cattle—1.5 to 2 
grams per head per day. For beef calves—.9 to 1 gram 
per head per day . . . a cost of less than 1¢ per day! 


STABIMIX’A 


prevent or treat Vitamin A deficiency 


Feedlot rations, which do not contain newly-harvested 
top-quality grains, can lose much of their vitamin A 
content before reaching the feed bunks. This lack of 
vitamin A can weaken stockers’ and feeders’ resistance 
to pinkeye, respiratory infections and diarrhea. What’s 
more, animals grazing on poor range or pasture. . . espe- 
cially during dry spells . . . may also suffer from A-avi- 
taminosis. Cows on vitamin A-deficient rations may 
abort or drop premature, blind or weak calves. 


To improve your feeding program and to help main- 
tain herds in good health, Merck now offers three 
products: DyNAFAc... Stasimix A...and AGROZYME. 
Read about them here. Then, for further informa- 
tion, or to place your order, contact your feed 
supplier or Merck Feed Products Rep- Ah 

resentative. Merck Chemical Division, MERCK 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. . 


Losses due to vitamin A deficiency can be prevented! 
Remove doubts about the vitamin A content or avail- 
ability of the feedstuffs you use. Give cattle full benefit 
of all the vitamin A they need by using STaBimr1x A! 
It is economical to use and stable under all conditions. 


Recommended use levels: For cattle of all ages—1,000- 
2,000 units per 100 pounds of body weight daily. For 
cows during last 2monthsof gestation and first 3monthsof 
lactation—15,000-20,000 units per cow per day. 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR A VITAMIN A FEED SUPPLEMENT, 


AG ROZYM | a For top 


weight-gains and feed efficiency 


This modern fermentation feed supplement, when added 
to beef-cattle fattening rations, increases the nutritional 
value of low-moisture corn and western barley. The use 
of AGROZYME can result in greater liveweight gains and 
increased profit margins over feed costs. That means a 
greater return for each feed dollar you invest! 

Growth responses stimulated by AGROZYME have been 
recorded as high as 24%... feed 
Savings as great as 12% ... and 
extra profits as high as $10.60 per 
finished steer! Profit-building results 
like these have been substantiated 
in experiment stations and commer- 
cial feedlots across the country. 

AGROZYME belongs in your feeding 
program. Why not set up your own 
split-lot trials and see for yourself? 


Recommended use level: .0075 
pounds per head per day. 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS -« 


No. 7574—Salt 
Products 


The Carey Salt Co. has announced 
a new line of salt products called 
Carey “Flo-Min” Poultry, Livestock 
and Swine Salts. 

The “Flo-Min” group is ‘the latest 
addition to the Carey series of prod- 
ucts. The salts are described as hav- 
ing superior flowability, mixing and 
non-dusting characteristics. 


Available in three formulas for 
poultry, swine and livestock, each 
Carey “Flo-Min” salt is formulated 


with the trace minerals needed for a 
particular class of animal. Company 
officials say this is a marked improve- 
ment over the old “one-shot” prod- 
uct method of mixing trace minerals 
into feeds. 

Each Carey “Flo-Min” product is 
said to be a pre-mix having ingredi- 
ents tailored to one type of animal. 
The salts are available in bulk or 
100 Ib. bags. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7574 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7578—Roller- 


The Wetmore Pulverizer & Ma- 
chinery Co. has announced the addi- 
tion of a new combination roller mill- 
mixer, featuring a 2-ton capacity 
steel tank and an “Add-A-Unit” mill 
design said to make the machine 
adaptable to different feed making 
operations. The unit is described as 
offering automatic charging, rolling 


Send me information on the items marked: 


| No. 7447-—Speed Drive Unit 
No. 7568—Poultry Feeder Manual 
) No. 7569—Bulk Truck Body 
0) Ne. 7570—Mobile Pellet Mill 
| No. 7571—Bucket Elevator 
Ne. 7572—Ribbon Blender 


Others (list numbers) 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE - 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


| 


and mixing operations, combined with 
portability and self-unloading fea- 
tures. 

The roller-mixer, the firm says, will 
handle and mix a large variety of 
grains, hay, supplements and concen- 
trates; a molasses attachment for 
mixing molasses within the tank is 
also available. The entire unit is 
available as a stationary model or as 
a portable unit on a_rubber-tired 
trailer. All the mechanical trains are 
powered by a single P.T.O. drive. 

The Wetmore Roller-Mixer can be 
equipped with any of the 12 by 12 
or 6 by 12 roller mills, complete with 
cutter heads, drag feeders and auger 
feeders. Concentrates are introduced 
through a 12 by 17 hopper. Inside 
the tank is a 12-in. auger for mixing. 
Unloading is handled through a 7-in., 
320° swivel overhead auger. 

Wetmore also announced that a 
grinder-mixer is nearing completion 
and will be available soon. 

For further information, check No. 
7578 on the coupon and mail. 


OC Ne. 7573—Dog Food Crusher 

(2 Ne. 7574—Salt Products 

Ne. 7575—Boiler Literature 

C-) Ne. 7576—Hydraulic Truck Hoist 
No. 7577—Nitrogen Analyses 

Ne. 7578—Roller-Mixer 
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| No. 7568—Poultry 


Feeder Manual 


A 28-page manual and catalog on 
the Keenco “Feed-Saver” F-70 Auto- 
matic Feeder is now being offered 
by the Keen Mfg. Corp. 

The illustrated literature features 
the firm’s latest automatic feeding 
arrangements including completely 
| automated cages and suspended feed- 
| ing systems. 

Detailed diagrams on how to adapt 

Keenco feeders to various poultry 
| house layouts are also included. For 
additional information, check No. 
7568 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7447—Variable 
Speed Drive 


Catalog G-100, an 88-page publi- 
cation covering the complete line of 
Reeves Vari-Speed Motordrives, 
through 40 h.p., is now available from 
the Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co. 

Data in the catalog includes full 
rating tables with new additional 
output speeds. Dimension diagrams 
and charts for over 100 different as- 


REEVES 


semblies, new higher over-hung load 
and new controls are also contained 
in the catalog. 


A Reeves Vari-Speed Motordrive is 
a self-contained variable speed drive 
unit. It includes an A-C motor, vari- 
able pitch plleys and a gear reduc- 
tion unit, when specified, in a single 
compact housing. 

For a copy of the catalog, which 
gives a complete description of all 
Reeves Motordrives, check No. 7447 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7576—Hydraulic 
Truck Hoist 


Introduction of its new “Travel- 
Lift” hydraulic truck hoist has been 
announced by the Energy Mfg. Co. 
Designed to unload trucks of any 
length, the “Travel-Lift” is track- 
mounted and uses the power of the 
truck for automatic and accurate 
positioning so that the truck load is 
dumped directly into the hopper pit, 
company officials state. 

Pre-positioning of the hoist is said 
to not be necessary, and the hoisting 
control unit may be located where 
the operator may watch the load be- 
ing dumped. The unit is designed for 
“drive-through” installations; a cen- 


ter plate is provided for tricycle trac- 
tors. 

The “Travel-Lift” is offered in 
three sizes—25,000 lb. capacity with 
4 ft. lift; 35,000 lb. capacity with 6 
ft. lift and 35,000 Ib. capacity with 
7 ft. lift. 

The unit is sold complete with hy- 
draulic pump and universal motor 
base furnished, less motor. For addi- 
tional information, check No. 7576 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7573—Dog Food 
Crusher 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
announced the availability of its 62 
in. wide, all-steel Saw Tooth Crusher, 


which company officials say is de- 
signed to crush extruded and expand- 
ed dog food with a minimum amount 


of fines as it is continuously dis- 
charged from the drier. 

The crusher features hinged sides 
to facilitate cleaning. For additional 
information, check No. 7573 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7571—Bucket 
Elevator 


Universal Hoist Co. has announced 
development of the Model DD 6000 
Bucket Elevator for high-capacity 
material handling. The unit is said to 
elevate 150 tons per hour of material 
weighing 40 lb. per cu. ft. at 85% 
bucket filling. 

Capacities of 7,440 cu. ft. per hour 
at 85% bucket filling are obtained at 
a belt speed of 400 ft. per minute. 
Units are available self-supporting to 
150 ft. 

The Model DD features two rows 
of steel buckets on 21 in. wide nylon 
belting. For additional information, 
check No. 7571 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7575—Steam 


Boiler Literature 


Parker Boiler Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced the availability of a new il- 
lustrated bulletin on the Parker In- 
dustrial H-Drum Steam Boiler. 

The boilers are available in 69 to 
150 h.p. sizes for gas, oil, or combi- 
nation firing. They are said to gen- 
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erate fast dry steam in less than 10 
minutes. The boilers are described as 
simple and easy to operate, clean and 
maintain with sectional tubes that 
are easily removed, interchanged and 
reversed. 

Effective high pressure blowdowns 
on the bottom of mud traps and head- 


ers, inspection openings on ends of | 
tubes, and easily removed front and | 
rear full length cabinet doors are said | 


to make cleaning simple. 

The boilers are fully equipped, fire 
tested and first in safety and advance 
design, according to company offi- 
cials. Other models are available in 
1% to 150 hp. For additional infor- 
mation, check No. 7575 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7569—Pneumatic 
Truck Body 


A new bulk feed truck body which 
transports bulk feed and unloads it 
by air pressure to heights up to 100 
ft. has been developed by Baughman 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Known as the New-Matic PF-7, 
this pneumatic body is fully pressur- 
ized, and material is forced by a 


Miehle-Dexter blower through the de- 
livery hose, discharging at the rate 
of 800 to 1,000 lb. per minute. Jet 
stream delivery is said to be steady 
and uniform, preventing clogging or 


blocking of the hose during discharge. | 


Blower is operated from a power 
take-off on the truck. 


For additional information, check | 


No. 7569 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7577—Automatic 
Nitrogen Analyses 


A new automatic digestor analyti- 
cal system, which for the first time 
allows automatic Kjeldahl nitrogen 
analyses in the laboratory as well as 


process monitoring in the plant, has | 
been announced by Technicon Con- | 


trols, Inc. 


The new system is said to effec- | 


tively increase the work output per | 
man at least eight-fold in the many | 
industries such as milling, feed and | 


grain. One man can operate two | 


Technicon Digestor systems, per- | 


forming as many as 320 analyses per 
eight hour work day. 

One Technicon Digestor system oc- 
cupies about one-sixth of the labora- 
tory space required by classic equip- 
ment. Technicon’s complete Kjeldahl 
digestor analytical system operates 
on a 3 ft. by 6 ft. bench. The new 
system is completely self-cleansing. 

The traditional stumbling block to 
automating Kjeldahls is said to be 
completely eliminated. It applies to 
both reductive and oxidative types of 
digestion. No longer are time con- 
suming intermediate steps said to be 
necessary between each phase of the 
process. 

Integrated with the Technicon 
AutoAnalyzer, a system for automat- 


OILS 
Feeding INGREDIENTS 


Packing House By-Products 
W. D. Haugen Co. 
5605 Lyndale Avenue So., MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN 
TAYLOR 3-7253 


ic analyses, the new unit digests ma- 
terials without interruption and pro- 
vides for quantitation and perma- 
nently records results on a graphed 
readout. 

A proportioning pump in the Au- 
toAnalyzer is used to continuously 
supply the material and digestion | 
mixtures continuously or intermit- | 
tently into the digestor vessel. 

Upon emergence from the diges- | 


tor vessel, an aliquot of the highly 

concentrated digested solution is re- 

moved, diluted, cooled and aspirated 

through the digestor/analytical sys- 

tem by a second pump for continuous 
(Turn to page 72) 
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law 


Manufactured from 
our own synthetic 
raw materials 


Thirteen plants to serve Industry 
REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORP. 


11 South Meridian Street Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


“One of the best fea- 
tures of the Brower 
Feeder is the efficient 
trough design which re- 


duces feed waste by a 
large percent. Feed 
savings alone will pay 
for a Feeder in about 
18 months. Cattle put 
on faster gains because 
they're eating clean, 
fresh feed — as much 
as they want — when 
they want it. For a cat- 
tleman feeding ground 
feed on pasture or dry 
lot, Brower ‘Kleen- 
Feed’ Cattle Feeders 
are the answer to more 
profit through better 
management methods,” 


GET BIGGER VOLUME BULK 
FEED SALES AND PROFITS 


e BIG CAPACITY—Fill Only Once a Week 


e Serve More Customers in Less Time... Lower 
Delivery Overhead .. . Increase Sales Volume. 


e Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More Palatable — Cattle 
Eat More. 


Now . .. an exciting new self-feeder for cattle that's 
a cinch to sell! Solves your customers’ bulk feed 
storage problems . . . you also make more profit 
through bigger volume sales to your bulk customers; 
lower your overhead costs; provide more efficient 
customer service. Special hopper and trough de- 
sign keeps feed clean, fresh, palatable. Cattle eat 
more; make faster, more profitable gains. Built to 
give 15 to 20 years of service with heavy rust- 
resisting steel. Ruggedly braced throughout. 


for the large 
or small herd 


Large 15 ft. feeder has 250 
bushel capacity — feeds 100 
cattle for a week on one fill- 
ing. 7'% ft. feeder has 125 
bushel capacity — feeds 50 
cattle for a week on one 


filling. 
BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. 4 
648 N. 3rd. Quincy, Illinois a 
Name— 


Street or R.F.D 


Town wal State — 
SEND LITERATURE ON THE FOLLOWING: 
Kleen-Feed Cottle Feeder Brower Hog Equipment 


0 Calf Creep Feeder 0 Brower Poultry Equipment S 
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Dramatic results have been obtained in the control of insect-borne 
anaplasmosis by Aureomycin in formula feeds. This has opened up 
“4 a new summer market for feed manufacturers serving 
Southern areas ...and may be expanded still further. 


Anaplasmosis — a disease which 
reached near-epidemic proportions 


{ in 1958 and 1959—can be controlled 


with AUREOMYCIN® in good for- 


i mula feeds. That’s the report com- 


ing from all areas in the Southland 

where this wide-spectrum antibiotic 

has been given to cattle. 
Theeffectiveness of AUREOMYCIN 


A has, in fact, created a new summer 


market for a number of feed com- 
panies who have formulated special 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN to 
combat anaplasmosis. 

Since it appears that anaplas- 
mosis may be spreading to other 
areas (it has been diagnosed in 32 
states), more feed companies may 
seek the opportunity of opening up 
a new market by serving their cus- 
tomers with similar feeds. 


What is anaplasmosis ? 
Anaplasmosis is a disease caused by 


Z- microscopic parasites that live in 


red blood cells. It is spread by ticks, 
mosquitoes and horse flies which 
bite infected animals and carry the 
disease to healthy animals. It also 
can be spread by non-sterilized vac- 
cinating needles and dehorning in- 
struments. Anaplasmosis occurs in 
late summer and fall and may be 
found almost anywhere cattle are 
raised. It is most prevalent in 
warmer areas: in the Gulf coast 


A NEW SUMMER 


MARKET FOR FEED 


CREATED BY 
AUREOMYCIN 


states, lower plain states and 
California. 

Anaplasmosis is characterized 
by anemia, fever, loss of appetite, 
loss of weight and yellow mem- 
branes. Youngcalvesaresusceptible, 
but rarely show symptoms even 
though they undergo the disease. 
Yearling cattle show symptoms but 
rarely die. After cattle are two to 
three years of age or older, they 
show severe symptoms and up to 
50% of affected cattle may die. Re- 
covered cattle remain carriers of 
the disease but are immune. Even 
though the recovered cattle are im- 
mune, they should not be left in the 
herd but should be disposed of — as 
they may be a hazard to the remain- 
ing susceptible cattle. 


How to control anaplasmosis 
Diagnosis and treatment of ana- 
plasmosis should be left up to a 
veterinarian. If anaplasmosis is 
suspected, a veterinarian should be 
called promptly since it is essential 
to apply treatment early in the 
course of the disease. 

The one best way to control 
anaplasmosis is to prevent it by 
(1) insect control, and (2) use of 
good formula feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN. Insect control can be 
achieved by spraying or dipping 
cattle at frequent intervals with in- 


secticides. AUREOMYCIN can be fed 
in a complete feed or in a pasture 
supplement. These feeds should be 
formulated so that the daily intake 
per animal is 0.5 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per pound of body 
weight. When your feeds provide 
this recommended level, your feed 
tags can carry a disease claim for 
the prevention of anaplasmosis. 
Cyanamid promotes formula 
feeds for anaplasmosis 
The advertisement on the opposite 
page will appear during the summer 
months in areas where anaplasmosis 
is most prevalent. This advertise- 
ment promotes the use of formula 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN—and 
describes an experiment conducted 
at the University of Oklahoma in 
which the effectiveness of AUREO- 
MYCIN was convincingly shown. 
Feed manufacturers who may 
be interested in providing formula 
feeds for the control of anaplas- 
mosis are invited to get in touch 
with their Cyanamid Representa- 
tive who will be glad to furnish 
additional information. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company's trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 
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\ S \ 
| THERE’S ONLY 


ONE BEST way 
TO BEAT 


ANAPLASMOSIS | 
And that’s by Preventing it with 900d formula feeds : 
containing Aureomycin. Man Y southern cattlemen have 
done just that, and saved thousands of dollars, i ; 
Nothing has proved 4s effective Aureomycin Proved effective trate without AUREOMYCIN plus free 
Plasmosis 88 AUREO- The exceptional] effectiveness of choice of Prairie hay. The other two H ; 
8 has been shown in AUREOMYCIN in controlling anaplas- &roups received the same ration with F 4 
ve years, when AUREO- Mosis was shown in a trial] conducted the addition of AUREOMYCIN to the ; 
Ceptionally fine results at the Oklahoma Agricultural Ex. concentrate at the levels shown in Pe i 
and controlling this periment Station in cooperation with the table. Note in the chart below } 
ne disease in many the Schoo] of Veterinary Medicine. that none Of the steers fed AUREO. f 4 
Fifteen yearling steers were inocu- = wyciy became infected with ana- t 3 
“Around 15,000 lated with anaplasmosis-infecteg plasmosis, while all of the animals j , 
ed AUREOMYCIN blood. They were then divided into not receiving AUREOMYCIN did. bs j 
88s and Missis- 3 groups of 5 each and placed in Following the 60-day feeding ; 
8 than 1% were Special pens for observation. Period, the animals were removed . 4 
smosis.” In 1959 Starting one week after the in- from the pens and placed on pasture i 
8 of cattle were oculation and continuing for 60 days, for an additional 60 days. f a] 
n the anaplasmo. one of these Sroups (known as the At the end of the trial, 120 days f 4 
ally good results, = “contro” Sroup) was fed a concen- after the experiment began and 60 i ee 
days after the feeding of AUREO- 
MYCIN was discontinued, blood sam- 
What one rancher reports ples were taken from the 10 steers § 4) se 
Says Mr. George Shepherd, manager Milliken fed avrzomyciy, and injected into 
Plantation, Lake Providence, La.: “Prior to the 10 anaplasmosis-susceptible calves, 7 


aplasm 0818-suscep- 


In of the 10 ste. rs fed AUREOMY CIN. 
4SMosis, ap- 
Proximately 3% of our brood cows aborted as a re- Many feed companies make special 
sult of the sickness. In dollars and cent; f. ini JREOMYc 
eeds containing AUREOMYCIN for 
run about $400 to $500 per 100 head of cattle, etme 7a ae 
A control of anaplasmosis. Get in 
AUREOMYCIN, Iam convinced, is responsible for cut- touch with your 
ting these losses tically to zero.” 
a ores y or feed dealer. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultura} Division, 
= New York 20, N. Y. ®AUREOMYCIN 
is American Cyanamid Company’s 
with auReomrcin trademark; for chlortetracycline. 


Treated Group 2 
1 mg. per ib. 
body wt. daily 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 

Treated Group 3 Products, and On products containing 

Mg. per tb. Cyanamid ingredie nts, are the result 

body wt. daily OF years of res, arch and have be en | 

accepted by Fede ral and/or State Gov- 3 
ernments, Aly ays read the labels and 

carefully follow directions for use, 
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CONFIDENCE AND SELL WITH PRIDE. 


FOR MIXING TOP DRESSING fi 


-VYLACTOS LABORATORIES: 


1901 E. EUCLID DES MOINES | 


analysis and permanent recording of 
the results. 

The entire process is said to be 
completely automatic with no manip- 
ulation or manual intervention re- 
quired. For additional information, 
check No. 7577 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7570—Mobile 
Pellet Mill 


Production data and other details 
on its new mobile pellet mill are now 
available from Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co. Company officials say that the 
new B & L unit is designed to do 
complete feed processing, including 
pelleting, on feed lots, other large 
feeding operations and at feed and 
grain establishments. 

A single heavy-duty truck carries 
and powers the pellet mill, steamer, 
cooler and grinding and mixing fa- 
cilities. Molasses mixing facilities are 
included. The unit uses a powered 


7 


ever meet a one man gang ? 


We don’t really have one on our payroll . . . it just seems that way to the many customers to whom we furnish a complete 
mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole job from start to finish, our composite pic- 


ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT—This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to discuss building your new mill or re- 
modeling the one you have right now. We find out your 
objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve them. 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan that details the best possible mill for you . 
no matter whether it’s single-purpose, custom, produc- 
tion, or small manufacturing. 


BANKER — Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 
Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
mill as it earns for you. We can even lease it to you if 
you like or help you set things up with your own regular 
financial sources. 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 
work on your new mill begins immediately. Equipment 
deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 

EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 
contractors ... make sure you get exactly what you want, 
precisely when you want it. 

SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 
operation and maintenance, help you with any problems 
you may encounter later. 

Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 
money. Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 
piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman reputation 
for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and 
construction. 

Mail this coupon today for our detailed new booklet on mill 

planning and construction. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY Tas} 
3501 S. Iinois St., Streater, Illinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


baled hay feeder capable of handling 
up to 200 bales of hay (round or 
square) per hour. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7570 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7572—Drop Bottom 
Ribbon Blender 


A series of drop bottom Ribbon 
Blenders, which are said to permit 
complete discharge the moment the 
optimum quality blend has _ been 
achieved, are now being offered by 
Munson Mill Machinery Co. 

Drop bottom discharge gates can 
be as large as the entire bottom of 
the blender drum. They are also 
available with smaller openings. Cen- 
ter slide gates, end-located slide or 


paddle gates, and iris gates for me- 
tered discharge are also offered. 

Each blender employs an all-weld- 
ed twin steel spiral ribbon assembly. 
One moves the batch from right to 
left, the other from left to right; both 
keep the whole mix in constant ro- 
tary motion, officials say. They state 
that ribbon assemblies are construct- 
ed to allow maintenance men to eas- 
ily remove the entire agitator assem- 
bly. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7572 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7484—Santoquin feeder for de- 
hy, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing. 

No. 7485—Vertical feed mixer, 
Shop Engineering Co. 

No. 7486—On-farm feed depot, 
Leach Mfg. Co. 

No. 7487—Boxcar unloading unit, 
Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7488—Pellet mill die, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7489—Swine feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7490—Broiler male, Barker & 
McMillan Hatchery, Inc. 

No. 7491—Automatic batching and 
mixing, Wisconsin Electrical Mfg. 

No. 7492—Farm mill using concen- 
trates, The General Supply & Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 7498—Self-cleaning conveyor, 
Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Co. 


and other 


Fhone OMford 2.4200 
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MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
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BEFORE YOU 
POST 
ANOTHER FEED 
PHOSPHATE 
ORDER .... 


— the equivalent of Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate 
— the reference standard — Dynafos 

20 UNITS OF P* has an average biological value of 108. 
This increase in usable phosphorus is 

directly related to the greater water- 


IT TAKES 


for the price soluble phosphate content of Dynafos. 
As a result you can add the equivalent 
of 18.5 of 20 units of available phosphorus to 


your feeds at the current cost of chem- 
ically guaranteed 18.5% products by 
using Dynafos. When you post your 
next feed phosphate order make sure 
it’s IMC Dynafos — today’s best qual- on Guinenes. | 
ity, best bargain phosphate. 


TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 


*As compared to beta tricalcium 
phosphate reference standard 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \wN& 


F1-5-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.} * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
° A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham [Ill.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville © CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) ® The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LITD., Toronto. 
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grain, seeds, beans and similar maierials. Provide a self 


FULLER low cost transfer unit 
provides new grain handling efficiency 


Get high conveying capacity—when and where you want 
it—without the expense of duplicating equipment. Fuller 
Portable Airveyor Transfer Units provide flexible, lower- 
cost handling of grain, seeds, beans and other dry bulk 
materials—to and from cars, trucks, ships, storage bins and 
silos of every type. Hook -ups are quicker, too, because 
they use pipes, hoses and nozzles of minimum size to deliver 
maximum capacity. Units combine clean-cut appearance 
with compactness and stamina never before available in 
portable equipment. Capacities from 10 to 45 tons per 
hour, depending on materials and distances conveyed. 

For full details, write for Bulletin A-20. 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog 
for further details and specifications. 


Transfer Units speed handling of | 


FULLER COMPANY 


178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


4082 
A295 


Fuller 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 


No. 7494—Corn sheller for mobile 
mill, The Iowa Portable Mill Co. 

No. 7495—Truck blower unit, Rip- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7496—New automatic bagging 
scale, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7497—Equipment purchasing 
guide, The Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn. 

No. 7498—Feed bag coding, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 

No. 7499—Automatic egg gatherer, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7500—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Tusco Sales. 

No. 7501—Conveyor model bag 
closure, Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co. 

No. 7502 — Equipment literature, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7503—Basket extractor, V. C. 
Anderson Co. 

No. 7504—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7506—Portable transfer unit, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7506—Automatic bulk handling 
equipment, The Henderson Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7507—External fat application 
system, Wenger Mixer Manufactur- 
ing. 

No. 7508—Belt-propelled tripper, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7509—Ventilating fan record- 
ers, Service Recorder Co. 

No. 7510—Grain soaker-feeder, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7511—Vibration inducers, The 
Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 7512—Broiler feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 75138—Air inlet for poultry 
houses, The Big Dutchman Automa- 
tic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7514—Mixing equipment, Su- 
perweld Corp. 

No. 7515—Bulk feed body, Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7516—Vitamin A and D prod- 
ucts, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 

No. 7517—Poultry house ventila- 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. %7518—Self-powered grain 
spreader, General Equipment Co. 

No. 7519—Dog food fortifier, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 1520—Feed service merchan- 
dising program, William Davies Co., 
Inc 


No. 7521—Centrifugal dust separa- 
tor, Day Co. 

No. 7522—Bulk weighing brochure, 
Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. %7528—Steam boilers, Sellers 
Engineering Co. 

No. 7524—Conveying and rotary 
valves, Systems Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7525— Bulk feed unit, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7526—Batch process controller, 
Control Equipment Corp. 

No. 7527—Air unloading for mo- 
bile units, Ripco, Inc. 

No. 7528—Gyro-cooler data sheet, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7529— Pneumatic unloading 
systems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7530—Conveyor literature, 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 


No. 7531— Turkey house automa- 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7582 — Windowless poultry 
houses, Masonite Corp. 

No. 75338—Portable feed manufac- 
turing unit, Dodgen Industries. 

No. 1534—Automatic checkweigh- 
ers, Toledo Scale, Div. of Toledo 
Scale Corp. 

No. 7535—Automatic sampling de- 
vice, Gustafson Manufacturing Co. 

No, 1536— Package mill, Myers- 
Sherman Co. 

No. 7537—Bucket elevator, Pioneer 
Belting & Conveyor Equipment Corp. 

No. 7588— All-purpose feed base, 
Fruen Milling Co. 

No. 7539—Sanitation product, Or- 
ganic Soil Builders, Inc. 

No. 7540—Newcastle disease vac- 
cine, Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 7541—Poultry and egg pig- 
menting agent, Grain Processing 
Corp. 


No. 7542—Feeder unit, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 7543—Fiberglas fume hood, 
Laboratory Construction Co. 

No. 7544— High-speed railroad 
scales, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7545— Proceedings of nitro- 
furan symposium, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7546—Pressure pneumatic sys- 
tems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7547 — Disease, dosage chart, 
Merck Chemical division, Merck & 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7548— Portable air vibrator, 
The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7549—Corn husker-sheller, Ha- 
ban Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7550—Spinner gear cases, 
Highway Equipment Co. 

No. 7551—Utility bucket elevator, 
Universal Hoist Co. 

No. 7552— Detachable container 
system, The Heil Co. 

No. 7553—Metering pump, Madden 
Corp. 

No. 7554—F low metering units, In- 
dustrial Powertronix, Inc. 

No. 7555—Heavy-duty vacuum car 
cleaner, Spencer Turbine Co. 

No. 7556—Hog feed additive, Ul- 
tra-Life Laboratories. 

No. 7557 — Pigloo isolation system 
for hogs, Pigloos, Inc., and Collins 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7558—Poultry building exhaust 
fan, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7559—Pellet mill, KGC Corp. 

No. 7560—Steam boiler, Boiler En- 
gineering & Supply Co. 

No. 7561—Molasses system for mo- 
bile mills, Daffin Manufacturing, Div. 
of Daffin Corp. 

No. 7562—Hydraulic truck unload- 
er, Straight Engineering Co. 

No. 7563—Proportioning liquid to 
solid ingredients, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7564— Vaccine for Newcastle 
disease, The Ray Ewing Co. 

No. 7565—Vitamin blocks with in- 
creased vitamin A, Western Condens- 
ing Co., Div. of Foremost Dairies. 

No. 7566—Commodity moisture 
tester, United States Testing Co. 

No. 7567—Grain truck traffic con- 
trol signal, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 


double-teamed RESEARCH 
double-teamed EXPERIENCE 


SUNSHINE-BOOSTER 


Hubbard Sunshine-Booster dealers will soon be getting the benefits 
of another completely new, hard-hitting advertising campaign to 
boost sales and profits this fall. There’s still time for you 

to get in on the hot Hubbard selling combination. Write today 
for information about franchise opportunities in your community. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA-CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA-MARION, INDIANA - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


66 college tests prove value of Stilbosol in 
all types of rations. Result: 14% increased 
gain, 10% feed saved. 


Stilbosol makes any type 
ration more 


Feed corn, corn-citrus, or corn silage; 
cottonseed hulls or milo; sorghum 
silage or sorgo silage. The plain and 
simple truth is: Any type of basic ration iat 
when supplemented by Stilbosol-fortified 
protein helps cattle put on more weight at 


le ss cost. 


Stilbosol, however, does not allow you 
to cut back on the amount of supple- 
ment fed. Stilbosol is a gain booster 
and not a substitute for feed. Cattle- 
men must still feed a balanced ration 
to obtain top results. 


What does Stilbosol mean to the aver- 
age cattleman in dollars and cents? 
At a recent American Society of Ani- 
mal Production meeting, it was re- 
ported that Stilbosol is worth an extra 
$7 per head to feeders. Multiply the 
number of cattle you feed in a year by 
this $7 and you can easily see that 


| AVERAGE DAILY GAIN (Ibs.) 


TYPE OF | % 
RATION TESTS CONTROL STILBOSOL §«|_:« INCREASE SAVED 


Cattle on high- 
grain rations 23 2.17 2.50 15 ll 


Cattle on high- 


4 

‘4 1.70 1.99 | 16 16 

roughage rations 12 Stilbosol is worth quite a chunk 
Heifers on grain 
of money. 


and roughage 7 1.98 2.17 10 5 


Calves on grain 


d rough See vour fee 

a and roughage See your feed manufacturer for sup. 
Pee olements fortified with Stilbosol .. . 
Cattle fed 

t 
: rations on pasture | 14 1.92 217 15 - and pocket that extra $7 per head. 


ALL RATIONS 


Stilbosol is Elanco Products Company's trademark for 
diethylstilbestrol premix which is manufactured and sold 
under exclusive license granted by lowa State College Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested feed additive in the world) 
continues to give most feeders an extra 15% gain on 10% less feed. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) * Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin Bj2 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin GJ 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY + A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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What 
should know 


Whether you're 
in the dog food 
manufacturing 
business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph wetts & Co. are “must” 
soalien Each 814 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by wELLs; provides full 
size, full color product photos . . . 
ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses... 
ingredient breakdown . . . and 
shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog ingredient purchases. 
- They're FREE . . . just write to 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE BEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


through 
WANT ADS 
FEEDSTUFFS 


AT YOUR SE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 


® Chemical Analyses 

® Vitamin Assays 

= Drug Assays 

® Spectrographic Analyses 

; ® Chick Feeding Experiments 
® Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 

Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand. for 
ready reference. 


te Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


IMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


MILLING CENTER—Surrounded by feedlots and irri- 
gated pasture, these manufacturing facilities operated by 
Feedyard, Linden, 
feed for the 10,000 head of cattle Garrett Beckley has 


Beckley Commercial 


Cal., produce 


on feed most of the time and it is the production center 
for a large, diversified commercial feed business. The lay- 
out includes the mill, two large ingredient storage sheds, 
other storage structures and an office building. 


Feedlot Mill Turns Out Diversified Line of Feed 


By Special Correspondent 


Near Linden, Cal. in the San | 
Joaquin Valley amidst thousands of | 
fattening cattle, stands an automatic 
feed mill that would not be very dif- 
ferent from those of many other | 
feedlots in California except for one 
thing. Besides turning out feed for | 
10,000 head of cattle he has on feed | 
for himself most of the time, Garrett 
Beckley’s “robot” mill is the heart 
of an expanding, diversified commer- 
cial feed business. 

When Mr. Beckley, a former truck- | 
er who made a small fortune work- | 
ing hard and running his trucks hard- 
er, sold his trucking business, he had 
enough money for a feedlot. With 
this start, he erected a feed mill en- | 
gineered mainly by Thompson & Gill | 
of Madera, Cal. 

Mr. Beckley manufactures hog 
feed, horse feed, sheep feed and, of 


CLOSEUPS—In the right foreground of the first picture 
is office building of Beckley Commercial Feedyard. Be- 
hind it are the milling facilities that manufacture feed 
for Garrett Beckley’s 10,000 cattle and for his customers 


| St. 


| course, cattle feed under the Beckley 


label. At present he is_ installing 


crumblers and will turn out poultry | 
| under cover for 4,000 tons of barley, 


and turkey feed soon. 
Besides having fieldmen servicing 
the large feeding areas surrounding 


his mill at Linden, a few miles from | 


the port city of Stockton, he ships a 
large tonnage of feed to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mr. Beckley uses products of Ultra- 
Life Laboratories, Inc., and the East 


Louis, Lll., firm formulates his 
feeds. 
Three-Man Operation 
Because Mr. Beckley’s mill is so 


highly automated, it takes only three 


men to control all feed manufactur- | 


ing operations. Two California 100 

h.p. pellet mills and attached coolers 

turn out pellets at a rapid rate. 
Equipment and facilities besides 


for load-out. 


those that are a part of the mill in- 
clude a steel and cement storage 
shed 340 ft. long. It has enough room 


and it has an overhead auger. 

Another storage building—500 ft. 
long—provides storage for hay, cot- 
tonseed hulls and other bulk com- 
modities. Inside this building there 
is a 60-ft. Howe scale, and on top of 
the same structure are storage bins, 
each holding a full truck load of feed. 
Mr. Beckley uses Crosse feed wagons 
with built-in automatic scales. This 
system enables Mr. Beckley to feed 
individual pens of cattle separately 
and quickly. 

Tank storage facilities add 500 
tons of space for various bulk in- 
gredients. And Mr. Beckley has stor- 


age facilities for fat and cane mo- 
lasses. 
Three diesel trucks are used to 


in the San Joaquin Valley. The second picture provides 
a closeup view of building which houses truck-weighing 
scale. Atop the building are individual automatic bins 


SERVING THE FEED 
INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


ta 


DEDICATED 10 


SERVICE ON VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Mission 6-3441 


CHILLICOTHE, 
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haul bulk feed to the feedlots of com- 
mercial accounts and three aluminum 
vans are used to haul sacked feeds 


to Stockton for shipment to Hawaii. | 


Mr. Beckley’s home stands on a 
knoll within sight of the operations’ 
office and customer service building. 

His own feedlots are surrounded 
by irrigated pasture. Cattle eat from 
especially designed self-feeders. 

Mr. Beckley believes any feed 
milling facility should be operated at 
peak capacity, or it will cost its own- 


| Effect of Government 


Programs Discussed 

KANSAS CITY—N ational pro- 
grams affecting the grain and feed 
trade were discussed here recently 
by some 60 industry representatives 
in a one-day conference. 

Charles Force of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., said the meeting 
was for the purpose of informing 
delegates from affiliated state and re- 
gional associations of current devel- 


programs,” Mr. Force said, “our in- 
dustry has the _ responsibility of 
stewardship for the competitive mar- 
keting machinery that so well serves 
American producers and consumers 
“Any new group in government is 
likely to bring the marketing system 
under scrutiny and this is as it should 
be. It is our job not only to see that 
our trade operates in the public in- 
terest, but also to make sure the pub- 


lic, the Congress and the administra- 

tion understand and accept its valu- 

able contributions to our society 
‘Our conference, attended by our 


er money. And he doesn’t intend to 
have this happen to him. The whole 
huge San Joaquin Valley is his oyster | 
and he is doing his best to pry it | 


opments in governmental, administra- 
tive and legislative programs directly | tee and members of 17 states 
one of several we have had since the 
change in national administration,” 


affecting grain marketing. 
“As in every case when the nation 


makes big changes in farm policy and | Mr. Force said. 


National Country Elevator Commit- 
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Associate Dean of Ag 


NEWARK, DEL.—Dr. Morris S. 
Cover, chairman and professor of 
animal and poultry science at the 
University of Delaware, has been ap- 
pointed associate dean of agricul- 
ture by the university’s board of 
trustees. 

Dr. Cover, who is nationally known 
for his research in poultry diseases, 
came to the University of Delaware 
in 1952 and became department chair- 
man in 1959. 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania where he received 
his D.V.M. degree. He earned his 
M.S. degree at Kansas State Univer- 
sity and his Ph.D. at the University 
of Illinois. 


Multiwall...burlap...cotton...St. Regis makes ‘em better 


Whatever type best suits your product, you 
can rely on St. Regis® to supply you with 
the best, most economical bag of its kind. 
Whether it’s a multiwall, burlap or cotton 
bag you want, St. Regis has it. 

St. Regis can also furnish you with a 
complete line of closing materials, includ- 
ing the new bulk rayon thread: And, with 
13 plants strategically located to serve the 
feed industry, you'll get fast service when- 


ever and wherever you want it. 

A full line of bags is another example of 
St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth. This com- 
plete bag service assures you of the right 
bag, the righi machinery to pack it, plus 
the services of a highly-skilled engineering 
staff. To meet your future needs, our Pack- 
aging-in-Depth program also includes con- 
tinued research to develop improved 
packaging methods and economies. 


PACKAGING-IN-DEPTH BY St.Regis BAG DIVISION 


In Canada, contact St. Regis Consolidated Packaging Co., Ltd. PAPER 


COMPANY 
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Lunch Hour Employee 
Discussion 


Lunch hour at the Joe Brooks Feed 
Mill usually found most of the em- 
ployees in the locker room probing 
into their lunch buckets for sand- 
wiches, plus traditional pieces of pie 
and cake. They alternated with one 
another in running the mill and the 
farm store during lunch hour, so that 
five men could eat at one time while 
two stayed on duty. 

Parliamentary procedure was never 
in force at these lunch hours. As the 
men ate, they kidded each other, 
made remarks about sports, women, 
politics, Joe Brooks, their work, one 


another, etc. It was a free wheeling 
discussion, and the man with a thin 
skin usually had need of salve after 
it was all over. 

Mike Reitci, short, stocky, dark 
complexioned, was the bookworm of 
the group. He was forever bringing 
out a magazine clipping and quoting 
from it, or browsing into a paper- 
back book as he ate. He loved onions 
and celery and his crunching through 
these vegetables could often be heard 
above the roar of the hammermill, 
the mixers, the pellet mill and the 
oat huller. 

“Hey, you guys,” he said, “get a 
load of this. In 1931 barely 11% of 
the nation’s farms were electrified. 


Today, 96% of the nation’s farms are 
electrified.” 

“So what?” 
ing an apple. 
expect that.” 

Mike cast him a withering look. 
“Twenty-five years ago,” he read, 
“the experts thought only a few 
farmers would use up to 65 kilowatt 
hours per month. Today, average 
farm consumption of electricity on 
Rural Electrification Administration 
financed lines runs more than 350 
kilowatt hours per month. Just think 
of that.” 

Always Going Forward 

“Why, sure, we expect that,” put 

in Milt. “Why get excited? The world 


asked Milt Peters, eat- 
“That's progress. We 


FOR POULTRY 


Steady sales... 


Keep This in Mind 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year ’Round 


. quick turnovers. . . good profits. 


You get all three all of the time when you promote 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That's because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT BRAND be- 
fore their flocks every day in the year. They have 
learned that this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the strongest shells 
—the kind that bring highest market prices. 


This constant demand—aided by continuous 
national advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oys- 


ter Shell one of the most profitable products 


you can handle. 


Oyster Shell Products Company motite, alabama 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


is going forward all the time. Do you 
guys have to talk feeds and farming 
even at lunch hour? Why don’t you 
talk about women—redheads, for in- 
stance? Now there’s a subject I’m 
interested in.” 

“It’s a good thing Pop Henley is 
working in the farm store this lunch 
hour, otherwise you'd get a lunch pail 
sailing at your head,” cautioned 
Smiley. “He hates it when you talk 
about women.” 

“I can understand that,” 
suavely. “He’s 70 and I’m 
forgotten about his youth.” 

“What worries me about these elec- 
tricity statistics,” Mike Reitci said 
soberly, “is that everybody is always 
underestimating what the future will 
bring. Who knows, in five years may- 
be we'll have to know twice as much 
about feeds, farming and mill ma- 
chinery as we know now. Our heads 
will swell with so much information.” 

“Oh, no,” moaned Butterball. “I’m 
jerking awake five or six times a 
night now from dreams in which 
Joe’s telling me to study and observe 
more, and think up more ideas. I 
just can’t do any more.” 

Milt chuckled. “The trouble with 
you guys is that you're thinking of 
business 24 hours a day, whether 
you're awake or sleeping. You're out 
of balance. You know what that 
means—you're feed men. Now take 
me. I’m smart. I work eight hours, 
sleep six, and spend two or three 
hours every day with a redhead, with 
her telling me what a grand guy I 
am, stroking my hair, cooing soft 


Milt said 
27. He’s 


words. For me, that’s better than 
any doc’s pills.” 

“You know,” said chunky Phil 
Downing, eating his second hard- 


boiled egg, “this guy just won't grow 
up. He wants to be a lover boy all his 
life. Wait till he’s 40, fat and bald. 
Those redheads will give him the air. 


Hey, he’s getting bald already. Look 
at that left side of his head.” 
‘I am not getting bald!” cried 


Milt. He leaped up and rushed to the 
murky mirror and peered into it. “I 
can’t see it. I can’t see it. Smiley, 
you don’t think I’m getting bald, do 
you?” 

Smiley got up, came close and 
looked intently at Milt’s black curly 
hair. “Darned if I don’t think you 
are. The hair is thicker down by your 
temples. Hey, how about us calling 
you Baldy Peters? That name's got 
rhythm.” 

“Oh, you guys!” growled Milt. He 
left the room slamming the door. 


Strains of the Future 

“Now that goes to show you a man 
may not be able to stand up to the 
strains of the future,” Mike Reitci 
said thoughtfully. “Here we'll have 
a huge, whirling, high-speed produc- 
tion system, one too fast for man to 
handle. He’ll smash up physically and 
mentally.” 

“No, he won’t!” said Phil Downing 
stubbornly. “T’ll bet on it.” 

The employees turned wonderingly 
toward Phil. His stubborn courage 
seeped through to them. “Explain,” 
Butterball said dubiously. 

“Well,” said Phil chewing slowly 
on his last carrot, “look at it this 
way. A man shoves soft drinks, beer, 
whiskey, too much sugar—and a lot 
of other stuff down his gullet just 
about every day, and he cuts himself 
short on sleep. And he thinks he’s be- 
ing smart.” 

The employees waited glumly. 

“Now,” went on Phil, “if a farmer 
shoved all that stuff into a cow, or 
into a layer, or broiler, or hog, what 
kind of milk, egg and meat produc- 
tion would he get?” 

“Not much, I guess,” said Butter- 
ball. “Gee, we don’t let our poultry 
and livestock eat a darn thing that 
hasn’t been researched in and out 
for quality and purity and suitability. 
And as a result, we get wonderful 
dairy products and poultry and live- 
stock production.” 

“So?” 

Phil shrugged as he downed the 
last of his thermos coffee. “Well, I 
always figure if things get too bad— 
if man’s nerves get too shot—he can 
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Representative Named 
MAYBE HE THOUGHT MILLVILLE, N.J.—The Fulton Co. ; = 


IT WAS A VAN GOGH of Shreveport, La., has been named 
direct factory representative for D Gi A 
PORTALES, N.M.— Sometimes a ne ; on ive way our 


Keen Manufacturing Corp.’s complete 
thief will take a man’s last dollar. 
line of automatic poultry equipment, 


» “Hes ” 
But a burglar took the first dollar it was announced here by Everett | Margin of Profit 


—— by the Hodges Feed & Geed M. Keen, president. 
Jo. here. 


A supplier o yultry equipmen Industry is too competitive to leave anything to chance and all factors must be 

The dollar bill was given to the — ct The quality control laboratory important part in your operations 

company by its first customer in E —* : by checking the ingredients going into your products to assure you they are up to 

. - : branches throughout the Southeast their guarantee. The high cost of concentrates leaves little choice but to assure 

August, 1957, and was put behind These are located in Macostoches yourself that the product is up to analyses and not excessively above. Analysis of 
glass, framed and hung inside the .. Forest “Miss the finished product is essential in rounding out your quality program. 

front door. exas; Forest, Miss., and Springdale, You will impress your customers when they know you are having your products 

Ark. analyzed and can guarantee their quality. You will be pleasantly surprised at how 

A weekend burglar broke into the a much interest your customers show when you post analyses sheets for them to study. 


This is the finest of public relations for you 


1] office, smashed the frame and took MILL TO BE REPLACED 


the dollar, ignoring other money and | : E } 
guns that were in the office. UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO—Con- 


struction of a new U.S. Commission 

He left blood on the glass, and this | *)'U“ Bodog: Wi lh it q bo t 

goes to prove that those first dollars Co, feed mill w ill start immediately tiated | Ol a ra eo 

never come easy. to replace the mill here destroyed re- | 

cently by fire, it has been announced. 

Loss in the blaze was estimated by 

Joe King, manager, at well over 

; try living and eating like we make | 

pi eeatuaie Paw ld live and $100,000. The wood structure was a 
loss and most of the grain | 

Nobody's ted that Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 

H “Phil’ stored in an adjacent concrete house * uy an roug * 

‘Hey,” sai erball. sa 
prophet. He ought to be in public 
office. Say, when does Kennedy’s term | 


The Oldest Laboratory In The Upper Midwest 


Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


was lost. 


expire ?”’ 
“I'm not interested,’ said Phil, | 
closing his lunch bucket. “But when | 
things go wrong and I get tense, I | 


} think of those quiet chickens and 
cows and their diet and how they get 

| lots of sleep. Makes me feel kinda 
happy. Come on, let’s get back to 
work. It’s one o'clock.” 


G.L.F. Adds New 
High Energy Feed 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A new high en- 
ergy dairy feed, No 1600-16 Dairy | 
Formulets, has been added to the 
line of Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, | 
Inc., feeds. 

With 16% protein, the new feed 
is formulated to contain approximate- 
ly 1,600 lb. of total digestible nutri- 
ents per ton. The formula will be as | 
flexible as the high nutrient require- 
ments permit, according to Dr. Ken- 
dall L. Dolge, G.L.F. director of 
animal nutrition. 

“This feed should replace Super 
Feed Formulets,” reports Dr. Dolge. 
“Selected ingredients and highly con- 
centrated energy make it ideally 


suited for those super feeders and 1 IP IT UP START IT 
others seeking top nutritional value, eee 


~ 


who want an all-pelleted feed. Most 


armers can me eir feed require- 
farmers can meet th feed requ 


ments best by feeding a 16% protein 


ration year-round,” he said. That’s all there is to installing 


“Dairy farmers run into energy de- 


age, which ons of the main ANDERSON’S NEW HORIZONTAL BASKET EXTRACTOR 
sons we are offering No. 1600-16 with = a 
protein content mistake to with these outstanding features 
think you can feed higher protein e. 
and less of it. Although you may : 


iy you will not be meeting enersy re.| HYDRAULIC DRIVE ADVANCED ENGINEERING 


ly you will not be meeting energy re- ‘yy 
— SS Provides operational simplicity and Employs no chains, sprockets, or sprocket shafts * 
“Hor this reason many daiymen maximum mechanical safety. that will break or distort under load. i i 
yho are feeding 18 and 20% 
NO FIELD The Extractor is loaded on railroad car and shipped ready for 
tion and feeding more of it.” mounting on its foundation. Over 200 tons capacity, the Extractor be 
The cost of 100 lb. of TDN in FABRICATION may be shipped in two or more assembled sections. 2 
No. 1600-16 is about the same as i. 
for equal TDN in other premium INDIVIDUAL oe 


G.LF. feeds, he said. DRIVE ACCESSIBILITY . BASKET SUPPORTS : 
Mounted outside of the Extractor shell, the hydraulic 


Prevent mechanical stress due 


Serving Mills & Breeders pump and drive system is easily accessible. : : 
to material weight. 

The Anderson Horizontal Hydraulic Basket Extractor is designed to process granulated or bg 
Devolkod Fe vitified Cod Liver Olls) flaked oil seeds with equal efficiency. Oil content in the material can range from 9 to 18%. 
Devolkod @ Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oll U.S.P. However, pressed vegetable oilseeds and other materials such as cracklings, containing higher 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils i 
Devold Vitomia A Olls or lower percentages of oil or grease may be processed. Each Extractor is factory assembled and 
Peder Beveld Wheet Germ OB tested, shipped ready for operation. Write for complete details and literature. ; 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1944 W. 96th Street + Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. . 


From Can to 
P Onogen 9.0000 
OUD OM | 
My, 
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USDA Makes Study of Custom 


Grinding, Mixing for Farmers 


ment of Agriculture’s Economic Re- 
search Service has just completed | 
a study of farm production costs in- 
cluding custom feed grinding and 
mixing for the small farmer. The 
study information has just appeared 
in “The Farm Cost Situation,” a 
publication of the Economic Research 
Service 

The text of the grinding and mix- 
ing report follows: 

Feeding of ground and mixed feed 
has increased rapidly in many of 
our important livestock areas. To 
meet the demand, many local eleva- 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- | 


tors and feed dealers have installed 
large-capacity grinding and mixing 
equipment, and mobile feed mills 
have become a common sight on the 
rural highways in these areas. To 
learn more about farmers’ experi- 
ences with feed processing, we inter- 
viewed a random sample of farm op- 
erators in northwestern Illinois in 
June, 1960. We also visited operators 
of custom feed grinding and mixing 
services in the area. 

Although operators of large farms 
often use a custom grinding and 
mixing service, attention in this arti- 
cle is directed to the small farmer. 


TABLE 1. Cash Costs and Farmer's Requirements per Ton for Grinding and 
Mixing Specified Quantities of Feed 


Cash costs per ton————. 


—Labor requirements per ton— 


Size of Mobile Farmer Mobile armer 

batch mill hauls Difference mill hauls Difference 

(tons) dollar hou 
0.75 7.33 3.07 4.26 1.0 2.2 1.2 
1.00 5.50 2.90 2.60 38 2.0 1.2 
1.25 4.40 2.80 1.60 7 1.8 it 
1.50 3.67 2.73 4 5 1.5 1.0 


PELLETIZING 


PROBLEM? 


With Stapel, you get a denser 
pellet that takes the punishment 
of modern mechanical handling. 
Recycling of fines is reduced, 
plant efficiency increased. Pellet- 
ing of complete feeds becomes a 
more practical operation. 


Mills of all sizes are applying 
Stapel successfully toa wide range 
of pelleting problems. Not only 
are they eliminating the irrita- 
tion of trouble-spots in pelleting 
—they are then proceeding to ex- 
tend its use to formulas of lesser 
difficulty. 


In the present state of the art, it 
is difficult to present accurate 


We will be glad to give you the benefit of our experience. Write 
or phone for data sheet, sample, and details of our mill trial offer. 


STAPEL 
OY 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Company / Appleton, Wis. + Telephone RE 3-4461 


... the new pelletizing binder 


claims of results. The variables 
are many — some say more than 
40, counting ingredients as one— 


and the standards and methods 
of measurement so few and in- 
adequate. We therefore recom- 
mend a mill trial on your own 
formulas as a sound approach. 


Stapel, identified technically as 
lignin extract, is a dry powder. 
It is a by-product of the big-scale, 
year-around operation of a large 
corporation, assuring you a de- 
pendable source of supply. Data 
sheet gives details of analysis 
and other information of interest 
to your nutritionist, as well as 
application details. 


GRINDING AND MIXING FEED 


Least-Cost Custom Service 


VALUE OF LABOR PER HOUR 


MOBILE MILL 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


2.00 
HAUL TO TOWN 
1.00 
| A‘ 
0 
3/4 1 11/4 
SIZE OF BATCH (TONS) 


11/2 


RESEARCH SERVICE 


Many of these men prefer ground 
and mixed feed, but because of the 
small volume to be handled or for 
other reasons, they do not feel justi- 
fied in owning such equipment. 


When only small quantities of a | 


particular ration are needed, farm- 
ers usually prefer to keep their feed 


fresh by grinding and mixing it fre- | 


quently and in small amounts. There- 


fore, this analysis considers several | 


different batch sizes. 
Most of the farmers 
were located near local mills with 
stationary grinding and mixing equip- 
ment, and the services of one or 
more mobile mills were also avail- 


able. We asked the farm operators | 


which, 
used and 


if any, custom service they 
how much of their own 


time was required. Custom operators | 


were asked about the services they 
performed and their charges. With 
this information, we worked out a 
“rule of thumb” as to the conditions 
under which each method was the 
lower cost one. 

Time Consideration 

Let’s take the case of a hog pro- 
ducer as an example. He has a small 
truck, so he can either haul his grain 
five miles to the local elevator and 
have it ground and mixed, or have a 
mobile mill do the job on the farm. 
His protein supplement, which makes 
up 20% of the ration, costs the same 
either way, and presumably he gets 
equally good results from either 
method. The costs and farm labor 
requirements for batches of various 
sizes are shown in Table 1. The oper- 
ator of the mobile mill charges $5.50 
per batch, regardless of its size, and 
he can grind and mix a maximum 
batch of 3,000 Ib. The cost per ton 
is thus $5.50 with a 1 ton batch, 
while it is only $3.67 per ton 
for a full batch of 1.5 tons. Simi- 
larly, the amount of the farmer’s 
time required per ton is less with 
a full than with a partial batch. 

If he hauls his grain to the mill, 
it costs the farmer 50¢ to drive his 
truck the 10-mile round trip. Grind- 
ing and mixing charges are 15¢ per 
100 Ib. ground. Since the ration is 
80% corn, only 1,600 lb. of grain is 
ground for each ton of feed mixed. 
This is $2.40 per ton (1,600x 15 = 
$2.40), or $0.12 per 100 lb. mixed. 
The small savings in total cash cost 
as the size of the batch increases are 
due to the constant transportation 
cost of 50¢, whether or not a full 
load is hauled. And, as with the mo- 
bile mill, the labor requirement per 
ton is less with a full than with a 
partial load. 

Which is the more economical 
method? Cash costs are lower for 
this hog producer to haul ‘his grain 
to the mill, but it takes more time. 
What the least-cost method is, then, 
obviously depends upon what the 
farmer’s labor is worth. That is, the 
choice depends upon what other uses 
he has for his labor. If he can use 
his labor to better advantage at other 


interviewed | 


farm work, it may pay him to hire the 
mobile mill. 

As an example, let’s assume that 
| it’s the slack season and the hog 
| producer decides that if he can make 
| as much as 50¢ an hour by doing it, 
| he’ll haul his grain to the mill. He 
needs 1% tons of feed at a time, so 
according to the table he can save 
| $1.60 per ton by taking about 1.1 
hours more time to haul it in. In 
effect, he saves, or “earns,” $1.60 in 
1.1 hours, or about $1.45 per hour. 
So it pays him to haul it to the local 
mill. 

But if he must stop planting corn 
to take a load of feed to town, he 
may decide that his time is worth $2 
an hour. Since with a 1%-ton batch 
his labor earns only $145 an hour 
| by so doing he will be ahead of the 
game to hire the mobile mill and use 
his labor where it brings the high- 
est return—that is, in planting corn.* 

Least-Cost Method 

It isn’t necessary to figure out the 
least-cost method for each size of 
batch at each labor rate. A single 
chart can show the least-cost method 
for any batch from three fourths of 
1 ton to 1% tons and for a wide 
range of labor rates (Figure 1). In 
this illustration, a line separates 
those combinations of batch sizes and 
labor rates for which the costs of 
hauling to town are less from those 
combinations for which the costs of 
hiring a mobile mill are less. With 
smaller batches and lower labor rates 
(to left and below the line), it costs 
less to haul the feed to town; but 
with larger batches and higher labor 
rates (to the right of and above the 


*Another way of making the same compari- 
son is to figure the total cost (including labor) 
for each method separately, thus: 

Labor valued at 50c an hour: 

Haul to town: $2.80 + (1.75 hr. at 50c) —$3.68 
Mobile mill: $4.40 + (0.66 hr. at 50c) —$4.73 

Labor valued at $2 an hour: 

Haul to town. $2.80 + (1.75 hr. at $2) —$6.30 
Mobile mill: $4.40 + (0.66 hr. at $2) —$5.72 


Started: 
74,400 
day-old pullets eee 


Housed: 


That’s Arbor Acres 50 
performance 


| | 
a 
— 
> 
> 
| 
| | 
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BREEDING PLAYS BIG 
ROLE IN TENDER BEEF 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — Research | 


at the University of Florida here 
pinpoints breeding as the biggest 
factor in tenderness of beef. 


Some bulls sire calves which have | 


tender meat while others sire calves 


with tough meat, the researchers say. | 
The research group including Dr. | 
A. Z. Palmer, Dr. J. W. Carpenter | 


and Dr. W. G. Kirk has found that 
marbling of beef has very little to do 


with tenderness. They say that there | 


will be a tendency away from over- 
feeding of cattle with the result be- 


ing cheaper, more tender beef, The | 
researchers say that a certain amount | 


of marbling is still desired for juici- 


ness and palatability of beef, but | 


that there will be less emphasis on 
fat and marbling. 

A side benefit will be that the beef 
will be lower in calories, they re- 
port. 


line) the mobile mill is the lower 
cost method. 

This chart can be used with the 
same combinations compared earlier. 
The first was a combination of a 50¢ 
labor rate with a 1%-ton batch. If 
we locate the 1%4-ton mark on the 
horizonta! scale of Figure 1, then 
move straight up to a point opposite 
the 50¢ mark on the vertical scale 
(point “A” shown in Figure 1), we 
are in the area marked “haul to 


town,” and this is the lower cost | 


method. But if we move on up from 
this point to one opposite the $2 
labor rate on the vertical scale (to 
point “B” in Figure 1), we land in 
mobile mill territory, and this is the 
less costly alternative 

To use the chart for any other 
combination, it is only necessary to 
locate the size of batch on the bot- 
tom (horizontal) scale, then to move 
straight up to the point opposite 
(that is, at the same height as) the 
appropriate labor rate. 

With other custom rates or labor 


requirements, the break-even points | 
will differ slightly, but the same | 


general relationships will prevail. 
This kind of analysis can be used 
regardless of relative costs or labor 
requirements, so long as they are 
known. 


Southeastern Egg Event 


Planned for July 24-28 | 


DECATUR, GA. — The annual] 


Southeastern Egg Quality & Grading 


School will be held July 24-28 at 


Auburn University, officials of the | 


sponsoring organizations announced. 
The school is designed for the in- 
experienced as well as the profession- 


al candler, grader, producer or mar- | 


ketman, it was stated. Each person 
attending will be able to “set his 
sights” and compare with federal and 
state officials. 

Subjects to be covered are: “The 
Egg —Its Formation and Composi- 
tion”; “Maintaining Quality on the 
Farm”; “Pros and Cons of Clean- 
ing”; “Exterior Egg Quality and Air 
Cell as Grading Factors”; “Technique 
of Candling”; “Recognizing Exterior 
Qualities”; “Maintaining Quality in 
Marketing Channels”; “Yolk and AIl- 
bumen Determination”; “Effects of 


Eggs”; “Egg Grading in a Controlled 
Quality Program,” and “Facility | 
Planning, Layout and Egg Processing | 
Operations.” 

“Plenty of actual egg candling and 
grading time has been scheduled and 
ample opportunity will be provided 
for discussion, questions and individu- 
al problems relating to egg qual- 
ity, grading and merchandising,” it 
| Was announced. 

Information and registration 
| blanks may be obtained by writing 
| Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 

235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., Suite 
| 322, Decatur, Ga. 

The 1961 school is sponsored by the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn 
in cooperation with the Auburn Uni- 
versity poultry science department 
| and agricultural extension service, 

and Alabama Poultry Industries 
Assn., Alabama Department of Agri- 
culture and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


| ing Retail and Commercial Lots of 
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WHAT 
PRATER’S 


PROGRAM OFFERS 
THE 
CUSTOM MILLER 


PROFIT PROTECTION 
in-plant 
time and motion 
production study 


SAFEGUARDS 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 
| Protect yourself NOW 
against needless 
replacement and 
depreciation 


| 3 


PRACTICAL 
MONEY-SAVINGS! 
Controlled-cost 
plant modernization 
plan... 


Breeding on Quality’; “Consumer | 


Education”; “Feed As It Affects Egg 
Quality”; “Poultry and Effects on 


Quality”; “Mechanical Grading”; | 
“Candling for All Characteristics”; | 


“Grades, Federal and State”; “Grad- 


Kinpstrom-ScuMo.t Go. 


of Vitamins, 


Minerals 


418 Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 


BLUE STREAK 


Pater 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 South 55th Court « Chicago 50, Illinois 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST 


Gentlemem. 


Rush me e@ copy of your Custom Millers’ Prater Profit 
Protection Program. 


Name 


Firm 


Address___ 


City State 


| 
_ 
—a 
~ 
| Processing Company 
for the Custom 
PROGRAM 
MULLER 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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EXPELLER 


P. ©. Box 53 


OYBEAN OIL MEAL 
aD PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 


The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers f Cc 
AVAILABLE in carloads and 

from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Phone: LA 23391 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 


publication in the feed industry 


Distribution Set for 
Vitamin A Standard 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The Animal 
A reference standard has been ac- 
cepted for distribution by U.S. Phar- 


R. Ames, 
dustries, chairman of the ANRC. 


projects committee, according to Dr. 


ard were arranged with Dr. Lloyd 
C. Miller, director of revision of U.S. 


tees and technical projects commit- 
tee. 

The ANRC vitamin A _ reference 
standard is a gelatin-stabilized oil 
solution of all-trans vitamin A ace- 
tate with a potency of about 10,000 


SURE-WE STILL 
GET COCCIDIOSIS 
OUTBREAKS... 


but we know 
how to stop them! 


We keep Whitmoyer WHITSYN ready to use at the 
first signs of an outbreak. WHITSYN-S in the water— 
or WHITSYN-5 in the feed—quickly controls outbreaks. 


And—there are no harmful side reactions because the 
exclusive, patented WHITSYN formulation achieves its 
safe effectiveness through its synergistic and multiple 
bio-chemical blocking action—not through sheer drug 
concentration. Data available upon request. 


WHITSYN 


controls COCCIDIOSIS OUTBREAKS in 


@ flocks not on 
a preventive 


@ flocks ona 
preventive 


@ in replacement flocks 


after the preventive 
is discontinued. 


“a product of scientific merit” by 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC., MYERSTOWN, PA. 


In Canada: Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


Nutrition Research Council’s vitamin | 


macopeia, according to Dr. Stanley | 
Distillation Products In- | 


The availability of the ANRC vi- 
tamin A reference standard repre- | 
sents the culmination of several | 
years’ work by the ANRC technical | 


Ames. Labeling and distribution of | 
the new vitamin A reference stand- | 


Pharmacopeia, by the ANRC trus- | 


rows Moisture Recorder, a new mois- 
ture tester introduced by Burrows 
| Equipment Co., Evanston, IIL, last 
| fall, has received a 1961 Master De- 
sign Award in an annual competition 
| 


| 
| AWARD FOR TESTER — The Bur- 


sponsored by Product Engineering 

magazine. The tester was one of nine 
| winners selected by seven judges 
| from a field of 96 entries. Develop- 
| ment of the tester was a joint project 
of Burrows Equipment Co., which 
markets the instrument, and Radson 
Engineering Corp., Macon, IIL, the 
manufacturer. Pictured are: Theodore 
Prisland, design engineer; John W. 
Wastcoat, vice president, and Parke 
W. Burrows, president, Burrows 
Equipment Co. “Burrows and Radson 
were cited for their achievement in 
the integration of the resources of 
engineering with those of design, 
manufacturing and marketing in de- 
velopment of an instrument incor- 
porating many scientific advances for 
the benefit of the grain trade,” ac- 
cording to the announcement. 


U.S.P. units per gram. It was pre- 
pared from the U.S.P. vitamin A 
reference solution (100,000 units/ 
gram), gelatin and sucrose with a 
mixture of BHA and BHT added as 
antioxidants. Since the new stand- 
ard was prepared from highly puri- 
fied all-trans vitamin A acetate, its 
isomeric nature is established. The 
results of chemical and spectrophoto- 
| metric analysis can be reliably trans- 
| lated to biological activities, Dr. 
| Ames said. Studies of this product 
| have shown it to have excellent sta- 
bility and high biological availability, 
he noted. 

The ANRC vitamin A reference 
standard is packaged in units of 25 
gm. and is in a form suitable for 
preparation of animal feeds for assay 
purposes. Each package is labeled 
with its potency and an expiration 
date appropriate to the specified con- 
ditions of storage. 

The ANRC vitamin A reference 
standard is available on order, at $5 
for each 25 gm. bottle, addressed to 
the United States Pharmacopeia, 46 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


5,000 TURKEY POULTS DIE 

STRASBURG, VA.—Five thousand 
turkey poults were lost in a fire that 
destroyed a brooder house leased to 
the Blue Ridge Poultry Co. Damage 
was estimated at $11,000, of which 
$6,000 was in poults and equipment. 
The house was owned by Tom Sol- 
lenberger of Woodstock. 
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MATING-TO-MARKETING PLAN—Owen Durr (foreground), manager of 
the Gooch Research Farm, shows the study group some of the bred gilts be- 
ing used in tests proving the performance of Gooch’s “mating-to-marketing” 


plan for hogs. 


Research Study Event 
Held by Gooch Feeds 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Reports | 


on cattle and swine research at the 
Gooch Research Farm near here were 
presented recently to a group of 
Iowa sales territory representatives 
visiting the facility. 

The Gooch company says that these 
periodic visits to the research farm 
are a part of the continuing program 
for Gooch representatives, designed 
to keep them up-to-date on the latest 
developments in feeding and manage- 
ment methods. 


Vitamin A Study 
“Highlighting this method were re- 
ports on comparison tests of true 
vitamin A and carotene for 


ing ingredient, pioneered by Gooch, 
which makes it possible to provide 
a guaranteed level of true vitamin 
A,” the firm said “In the test, steer 
lots supplied with a supplement con- 
taining the stabilizing ingredient and 
true vitamin A consistently showed 
better gains and a more efficient feed 
conversion ratio than those lots which 
were supplied with carotene.” 

The representatives also had an op- 
portunity to view the results of 


Group Recommends 
Areas for Ag Study 


WASHINGTON — Elimination of 
“undesirable residues from food and 
feed” and knowledge of human nu- 
trition and food consumption are 
among a number of areas in which 
members of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s National Agricultural 
Research Advisory Committee believe 
research should be emphasized. 

Other broad areas of agricultural 
research stressed in the committee’s 
report include: Economic adjustments 
to balance production and consump- 
tion; soil and water conservation 
and management; new uses for farm 
and forest products, merchandising 
and improvement of market quality, 
and protection of crops, livestock, 
forests and their products from dis- 
ease, pests and other losses. 

The committee is authorized under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946 to give advice to USDA on re- 
search and service work and to help 
get the cooperation of producers, 
farm organizations, industry groups 
and federal and state agencies in 
carrying out these activities. 

Robert L. Terrill, vice president 
and director of research for Spen- 
cer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., Buffalo, 
N.Y., is a member of the committee. 


Soft Phos; ite 
aF with Colloidal 
Clay 
Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fla. 
Distributed by: Warren-Dougias 
Chemical Co. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 
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feedlot 
use and on the use of a new stabiliz- | 


Gooch's mating-to-marketing feeding 
plan for hogs. 

Directing the program were Merv 
Eighmy, manager of Gooch’s Lincoln 
(Neb.) division, and Les Wild, mana- 
ger of the Salina (Kansas) division. 
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gives you new mixing efficiency 


¥ NO SEGREGATION 
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v FASTER MIXING 


Write for Bulletin 97 
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JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL Co. 
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your feed cost 


while maintaining top gains! 


$-2000 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, PRICES AND LITERATURE sere) 


Boost your profit on every pound of gain by including JOHN DEERE UREA FEED COMPOUND (262% 
equivalent protein) in your supplement or complete feed. 


JOHM DEERE UREA is not only economical as a protein source, but it also allows you to improve the 
quality of your feeds. It's high protein equivalent permits extra room for energy, vitamins and 


minerals. Cuts down on handling and storage costs, too. 
JOHN DEERE UREA is specially conditioned to flow freely and mix uniformly every time. 


So whether you mix your own feed or buy a supplement or pre-mix, be sure it contains JOHN 
DEERE UREA. Phone or write today for free samples and complete information. 


= JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL CO. 

Pryor, Okla. 

Gentlemen: Please send FREE brochure, 
to Use John Deere Urea.*' 
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IRON TREATMENT 
OF PIG ANEMIA 


Veterinary Pharmaceutical Authority Reviews 


Changes Occurring in Pig Anemia Therapy 
And He Predicts What May Come in the Future 


By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 


There exist many types of anemia, 
all of them characterized by fewer 
than the normal number of red blood 
cells; i.e, a decrease of the quantity 
of hemoglobin, the blood pigment. 
While pernicious anemia is rare (if it 
exists at all in livestock), secondary 
anemias—the results of some other 
primary disease or abnormality—oc- 
cur often among farm animals, par- 
ticularly in baby pigs and the young 
of other species. Secondary anemias 
are often due to infestation with in- 
ternal parasites, infectious diseases, 
hemorrhages, scouring, nutritional 
anemia or iron deficiency anemia 
which is on the increase in baby pigs 
and other animals raised on concrete 
floors without access to soil. Iron 
anemia is caused by improper or in- 
adequate feeding, especially if the 
feed is deficient in iron and/or the 
trace elements copper and cobalt. 

No animal can thrive, and many 
die, if chronically anemic. There al- 
ways has been a high mortality rate 
in baby pigs. In the 1940's, often 25% 
of the pigs farrowed died before they 
reached weaning age; of these, most 
were anemic and many were far- 
rowed by sows that had not been fed 
properly during the gestation period. 

This situation has changed in the 
last few years, when parenterally ad- 
ministered iron became available; 
and indications are that another 
change in the prevention and treat- 
ment of baby pig anemia is just now 
taking place. Before discussing this 
change in therapy, let’s review the 
history of pig anemia treatment: 


HISTORY OF TREATMENT — 
For decades it was the custom to 
throw black dirt and sod with grass 
and grass roots into the pens of 
pregnant and nursing sows, particu- 
larly if weather or circumstances did 
not allow baby pigs to run on farm 
land and to eat solid food as early 
as possible. 

However, it was not until 1923 that 
causes and control of pig anemia 
were investigated scientifically. In 
that year, McGowan and Crichton 


(Bioch. J.) published an article on 
“The Effect of Deficiency of Iron in 
the Diet of Pigs.” 

In 1931, Lintzel, et al., recommend- 
ed the feeding of iron sulfate to sows 
before farrowing and to pigs soon 
after birth; and in 1936, Hart et al., 
of the University of Wisconsin, found 
that (4%) copper is needed to make 
(100%) elemental iron effective in 
the treatment of secondary anemias. 
These investigators also found that 
cobalt, nickel, manganese, zinc and 
germanium are hematopoietics 
(agents which affect the formation 
of blood cells). 

However, it took another 11 years 
before the first thorough research 
work was undertaken on the “Iron 
Metabolism in Piglet Anemia.” It was 
in 1947 when Venn et al. (J. Comp. 
Path.) published the results of their 
basic and till today unexcelled in- 
vestigations. Venn and his associates 
proved that baby pigs need 7 mg. of 
elemental iron daily during the first 
three weeks of life, of which only 1 
mg. iron per day is made available 
to the suckling pig in the sow’s milk. 
Thus, the fast-growing pig, which at 
birth has a reserve of approximately 
40 mg. iron stored in its system, will 
very soon deplete the reserve and be- 
come anemic, especially if raised on 
concrete. 

IRON PRODUCTS AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION —In the 1880's drugs 
were administered intramuscularly 
for the first time—but it took 50 
years to discover that the path of 
absorption depends on the size of the 
molecules of the injected substance. 
Drinker and Field found in 1933 that 
small molecules, if administered in- 
tramuscularly, are absorbed directly 
into the blood stream, while larger 
ones enter first the lymphatic system. 
And Barnes and Trueta, in 1941, 
proved this to be true for venoms 
and toxins by showing that those of 
a molecular weight of 20,000 or more 
are absorbed by the lymphatics, while 
those of a molecular weight of 5,000 
enter directly into the blood stream. 

The first application of these in- 
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Land 0 Lakes Sell the big exclusive— 


Land O’Lakes research! Feeds that have been tested 
again and again— improved again and again — and 
certified for higher nutritive efficiency by Anoka 


Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


13, Minn. 


teresting findings to the treatment of 
pig anemia was the colloidal iron 
product Ferrovet (Brit. Pat. 694,452 
of Crookes Laboratories) which has 
been marketed in Great Britain since 
1954 (in the U.S. the new drug ap- 
plication became effective in 1960*, 
after millions of doses were used 
abroad). This product is prepared 
from a dialyzed iron solution and 
sucrose (carbohydrate) and has a 
mean molecular weight of approxi- 
mately 1,400. 
Other Preparations 

Another widely used parenteral 
iron preparation of the carbohydrate 
group is the iron-dextran complex, 
also originally developed in Great 
Britain (by Benger Laboratories; 
U.S. Pat. 2,820,740). 

There exist more than one iron- 
dextran complex patents in the US. 
and elsewhere, seemingly because 
more than one process allows its 
manufacture. Also, there exist great 
differences in the molecule sizes of 
the complex which, according to the 
aforementioned findings, differ in the 
route of absorption after intramus- 
cular injection. 

The original British product is sup- 
posed to have a molecule range of 
10,000-20,000. The British-American 
Armidexan—in Germany known as 
Myofer (Hoechst) and Ferrofort 
(Veterinaria )—competes with others, 
seemingly of different molecule 
ranges; e.g., the American Pharma- 
chem product (U.S. Pat. 2,885,393). 

If one compares claims made for 
the various parenteral preparations 
now available for veterinary use— 
and there are many; e.g., the various 
iron dextrans; hydrogenated iron 
dextran (Nopco); iron saccharates 
(widely used in Europe); iron poly- 
saccharide (Myzon); iron dextrin 
(Lederle, Merck); iron protein (Dia- 
mond); peptonized iron (Specifide) ; 
ferric ammonium citrate (Haver- 
Lockhart; Squibb), etc.—one will find 
that even independent investigators 
at colleges do not come to unanimous 
evaluations. They may claim differ- 
ent preparations as the most effec- 
tive ones. Reasons for the discrepan- 
cies are many—chiefly the fact that 
the tests are too often not in identi- 
cal manner performed; the breeds of 
pigs used differ, as do management 
and feeding methods as well as feed, 
and even the analytical laboratory 
methods are not always of the same 
sensitivity. 

CHANGES IN ANEMIA THER- 
APY — The pendulum is starting to 
swing back—the parenteral iron 
preparations containing 50, 75, 100, 
110 mg. and maybe rnore elemental 
iron per milliliter no longer sell in 
the many millions of doses which 
were used annually in the late 1950's. 
Why? In addition to the discrepan- 
cies in claims made for them and/or 
the cost of the parenteral treatment 
being causes for the changes taking 
place in the therapy of pig anemia, 
veterinarians, farmers and independ- 
ent investigators in different parts of 
the world have found that making 
oral iron available daily or every 
other day, is a most efficient and very 
economical method of preventing and 
controlling anemia in baby pigs! 

The number of articles published 
since 1955 in veterinary and farm 
journals in all parts of the world on 
iron therapy is legion. If one reviews 
them critically and tries to analyze 
these reports and recommendations, 
one comes to the conclusion that par- 
enteral iron therapy is valuable in 
many cases and places, but by far 
not always! 

It’s also true that single oral dos- 
ages of iron, e.g., in form of reduced 
iron tablets, are not sufficient, even 
though this and other oral treatments 
were used for a long, long time be- 
fore parenteral iron was introduced. 
The latter rarely, if ever, can com- 
pete with daily oral doses of iron 
given to baby pigs during the danger 


*H-L negotiated for Ferrovet since 1958; 
when the Food and Drug Administration 
gave final approval for it, the market situ- 
ation had already deteriorated so that 
competition made it impossible to sell the 
drug profitably in the U.S. 


AUTHOR—Dr. Rudolph Seiden, whe 
lives in Kansas City, has been known 
internationally for more than 25 
years as a veteri- 
nary pharmaceuti- 
cal authority. He 
| came to this coun- 
try in 1935, and 
since then has 
| gained recognition 
as ai consultant, 
author and editor. 
At present he is 
chairman of the 
Animal Health In- 
stitute’s pharma- 
ceutical products 
committee. In addition to the books 
and articles he has written, Dr. Sei- 
den is the author of Feedstuffs’ 
monthly column, “Abstracts from 
Abroad,” a presentation of abstracts 
from technical papers, periodicals, 
books and other publications which 
report findings of foreign research in 
animal nutrition and health. 


Rudolph Seiden 


period (i.e., the first three weeks of 
life). 

Many iron salts have been made 
available—ferrous sulfate (copperas), 
ferrous carbonate, ferric ammonium 
citrate, ferric choline citrate, ferric 
chelate complex, ferric phosphate and 
pyrophosphate, ferric chloride, vari- 
ous iron oxides, etc. They are admin- 
istered—often mixed with trace ele- 
ments, vitamins and other supportive 
ingredients—as tablets, powders, so- 
lutions, pastes and now also as aero- 
sols. The latter—e.g., the H-L Iron 
Bomb — replaces the often sticky, 
messy and sometimes unsanitary liq- 
uids smeared cumbrously on the sow’s 
udders. 

W. J. Wilkie of the South Austral- 
ian Department of Agriculture, in an 
article published in the April, 1959, 
issue of the Australian Veterinary 
Journal, gave proof that oral iron, 
if made available at all times, gave 
better results than parenteral iron 
when a second injection of the latter 
was not administered at the right 
time. Wilkie contends that a minute 
amount of elemental iron—15 mg. 
daily for the first 21 days of their 
lives—is all that is needed to pre- 
vent baby pig anemia. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to refer to a report by Becker et al., 
of the University of Illinois on their 
comparative study which led to the 
conclusion that the survival rates of 
baby pigs receiving parenteral iron 
preparations were approximately 
identical, but did not reach the 100% 
mark established for the pigs which 
received iron orally. 

WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE?— 
In closing, let’s try to predict what 
the future of pig anemia therapy may 
be 


It’s certain parenteral iron ther- 
apy has its place in the veterinar- 
ian’s armamentarium — but it’s not 
the answer to all the questions con- 
cerning prevention and control of all 
types of anemias befalling baby pigs 
raised anywhere and under every 
kind of management method. It took 
a number of years to find out this 
simple truth. That is the reason why 
oral iron is again being used more 
and more in the pig-raising areas 
everywhere. Yet, oral iron is not the 
answer to all the problems—there 
are many, many cases in which mix- 
ed therapy is needed. 

It must be remembered that pig 
anemia is a secondary condition and 
that there are many baby pig dis- 
eases which endanger the lives of the 
young animals even before symptoms 
of anemia show up. To name only a 
few, I refer here to the so-called 
“baby-pig disease” (a disturbance of 
the carbohydrate metabolism char- 
acterized by low blood sugar and 
glycogen content) and to one of the 
greatest killers, baby-pig scours, 
which spreads fast and on some farms 
kills more than half of the pigs in 
the litter. 

One of the most successful control 
measures for baby pig scours, devel- 
oped in Great Britain, is the injection 
of crude liver extracts. Thus, the idea 
of combining both liver extract and 
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PROVE that 


about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! 
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Mm, is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 
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company letterhead. We'll send you freesampies 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 
products for farm feeding! 
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Package pellet plant with a built-in profit. This is 
the CPM Master Pellet Plant, designed specifically for 
the smaller operator. You save up to $5,000 over part- 
by-part purchase. Complete plant including Master 
pellet mill for over 3 tons per hour production of uni- 
form, high quality pellets, only $8,956, F.O.B. San 
Francisco. Complete details on request. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
7 101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 
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Dumps Through 8x13" Gate Just Ahead of Axle 
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800 Lbs. Shelled Corn 
500 Lbs. Pulverized Oats 
630 Lbs. Average Material 


WRITE TODAY 
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DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 


For Full Available 
INFORMATION SSS 


722 North 12th St. 


. SALINA, KANSAS 


Ph. TAylor 7-4491 
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ELEVATOR AND 
MILL EQUIPMENT.” 


an iron compound, particularly for 
the prevention of not only anemia, 
but also the often more dangerous 
scours, as originally established in 
H-L Allane, is rational. And because 
disease resistance and also growth 
rate are increased by liver extract 
and certain B-complex vitamins, 
these are now incorporated in many 
iron-containing products, as are, oc- 
casionally, carbohydrates and trace 
elements. Such multiple-purpose 


administration will, I am sure, be- 
come more widely used. 

And I also predict that because of 
preparations for oral use, made avail- 
able at all times to baby pigs, par- 


ticularly those raised on concrete | 
of 


floors, will have the preference 
those who have to figure out which 
is the most economical control meas- 
ure available to them. And who does 
not? 


5,000-Head Feedlot, 
Mill in Mississippi 
Being Constructed 


By Special Correspondent 


HAZLEHURST, MISS. — Local 
businessmen are hoping to have Mis- 
sissippi’s largest feedlot in operation 
by about Sept. 1 of this year. This 
will be the Copiah Milling & Live- 
stock Feeding Co., located just north 
of Hazlehurst. Present plans call for 
a 5,000-head capacity lot. 

The new corporation was formed 
this year by offering $200,000 worth 
of common stock to the public. At 
present all except about $25,000 has 
been sold. Officials of the corporation 
are Sim Ramsey, Jr., president; R. O. 
Arrington, Jr., secretary, and L. D. 
Rials, vice president. 

To Build Mill 


The ground has been cleared and 


concrete for the feedlots has been 
poured. A push-button feed mill will 
be built within the next few weeks 
by the Southland Supply Co. of Lau- 
rel, Miss. Some of the equipment will 
include a hammermill, two vertical 
mixers, roller mill and molasses 
blender. 

The feedlots are being covered 
completely with roughened, grooved 
concrete because of the heavy rain 
and mud conditions that would pre- 
vail. Feed bunks are also of concrete, 
as are the driveways for delivering 
feed. The company also plans to erect 
aluminum type shades 

The operation of the feedlots and 
mill will be patterned after those in 
California and Arizona. Livestock 
owners can bring cattle of any weight 
or age and specify the length of the 
feeding period. The company will 
manufacture its own feed and deter- 
mine the kind and amount of feed to 
be used. The livestock owner will be 
charged the price of the feed, though 
a handling fee for the cattle will be 
included in the feed price. Feed prices 
will be adjusted week by week ac- 
cording to the cost of ingredients. 

Feed trucks will be equipped with 
scales, so that feed can be weighed 
as it is delivered to the various lots. 
Another feature of the lots is that 
mixed groups of cattle will be accept- 
ed. Since the minimum pen will hold 
50 cattle, owners with only a few 
cattle can join with neighbors in pool- 
ing their animals to fill a pen. 


In addition to the custom feeding | 


of cattle, the company will make and 
sell feed to farmers and livestock 
owners of the area, and will also sell 
a number of farm supplies. 

The founders of the corporation 
feel that such a feedlot is long over- 
due in Mississippi. They point out 
that cattle numbers are increasing 
in the state and that not many 
farmers have facilities for efficient 
feeding operations. Such a feedlot 
will not only enable customers to feed 
out cattle at a profit, but it will also 
help raise the quality of beef in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Plans at present call for a maxi- 
mum of 5,000 mature-size cattle. If 
the demand is sufficient, the facili- 
ties may be enlarged at a later date. 


Advises Selling Turkeys 
Early to Avoid Losses 


LONDON, ONT. — Prof. Cavers, 
head of the poultry science depart- 
ment at the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, speaking at the On- 
tario Poultry Conference, advised 


turkey growers to sell early to avoid 
losses as a result of a heavy carry- 


products for either oral or parenteral | °Y®T from the estimated record pro- 


duction of 145 million pounds this 
year. This recalls the slogan of the 
Turkey Growers Assn., “Will '61 Be 
Overdone?” 

Prof. Cavers indicated per capita 
consumption of turkey meat fell in 
1959 from the record of 7.9 lb. to 
6.4 Ib. last year. It would have to 
reach 8.1 lb. to handle the antici- 
pated 1961 production, he said. 
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@ Pre-assembled, less installation time. 
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@ Flush truck floor installation. 
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Give your feed 
a chance fo do its best— 


Wormal 


Keeps chickens and turkeys 
worm-free as birds can be 


Now, until housing time, is a critical period for poultrymen— 
because the kind of pullets they raise has a lot to do with their 
future egg profits. Strong, healthy pullets are a must. Low feed 
costs are a must, too. You can help growers achieve these objec- 
tives with Dr. Salsbury’s Wormal Granules in your special worm- 
ing mash... Wormal removes the major types of poultry worms that 
cause economic loss, including all the tapeworms which could be 
found to test against! 


Growers have found that Wormal is the most effective wormer on 
the market today. It eliminates nearly 100% of large roundworms, 
tapeworms, and cecal worms. Remember—it takes healthy, worm- 
free birds for highest flock and feed performance. Include Wormal 
in your formulations and find out how good your feeds can be! 


Wormal gives you these benefits 


e Customers quickly recognize that your complete, convenient worm- 
ing program does the best job of removing worms. 

@ Worm-free birds get more good out of their feed, because they’re 
healthier. This makes your feeds do better. 

e@ Granulated Wormal is the easiest wormer of all to handle, to mix, 
and to inventory. 


Wormal is widely advertised 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Wormal’s superior worming ability. They’re looking for 
feeds containing Wormal, because they expect to get the feed to 
fit their need. Make sure your poultry-wormer mash contains 
Wormal. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call personally and 
talk with you about Wormal, the feed-additive wormer that keeps 
poultry worm-free as birds can be. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 
The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 
26. Feedstuffs' 1961 Analysis Table for Feed ingredients—by Charies 
52. 1961 Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattie and 
4-page article by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ 
single copy; 3-5 copies, 15¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 
96. Feed Manufacturing and Distribution Costs—a series of three 
articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa State University .......... 40c 
103. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, = 
104. What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shelis—Dr. hye 
Thornton, Colorado State University ............-eeeceeees 20¢ 
105. Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature influence Ugg 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 
H. S. Wilgu, The Ray Ewing 
GR. 20¢ 
107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Or. L. Stephen- 
com, University of 20¢ 
108. Feeds for Beef Cattie—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A A. Kurnick, Univer- 
110. What Takes to Mate Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, 
Dr. J. C. Rogler, Purdue University .........sceeeseccceees 
115. High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. were D. 
Michigan State University 
117. High-Roughage Pellets for Fattening D. C. Chueh, 
Oregon State College 
118. Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, The 
119. Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon V. en 
120. Factors that Affect the Granulation and Capacity in Grinding Corn, 
Oats and Sorghum Grain with a Hammermill—Prof. R. J. Baker, 
121. Calcium Intake Level, Strain of Birds and Rate of Egg Production 
All Influence Egg Shell Quality—Prof. C. F. Peterson, University of 
20c 
122. Grain Preparation for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington 
123. Will Better Amino Acid Balance Improve Efficiency of Egg Pro- 
duction?—Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University ............... 20¢ 
124. Choline for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington State 
20c 
125. Soybeans in Poultry Feeding—A Processing Problem—Dr. M. C. 
126. Reports on Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
127. The Problem of Egg Shell Quality—Gordon Bearse, Washington 
128. Feeding Pigs with Emphasis on Production of Quality Carcasses— 
Dr. J. P. Bowland, University of Alberta, Canada .......... 20c 
129. Current and New Financing Methods in the Feed Industry—W. D. 
130. Protein Levels and Methionine Supplementation of Feeds for --~ 
Hens—Dr. Robert H. Harms, University of Florida .......... 
131. Methionine Supplementation of Laying Rations—Professor T. cc 
Runnels, University of Delaware 20c 
132. Some Highlights of Nutrition Research in the Poultry Science 
Department of the University of British Columbia, Dr. J. Biely, 
133. European Swine Production—Dr. J. E. Burnside, Southern Illinois 
134. Development of High Energy Rations for Ruminant Animals—Dr. 
James D. Schuh, University of Nevada ..........--.0eeeee- 20c 
135. Nitrate Poisoning in Livestock—Drs. O. E. Kolari and R. M. Jordan, 
FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
bipdbiveddwsnedetublendcdwaunte for which payment is enclosed. 
eee 
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Farm Contacts Play Vital Role 
In Feed Dealer's Success 


By Special Correspondent 


Today’s life includes many “in- 
stants” such as instant coffee and in- 
stant credit. Success can also be 
achieved rapidly in the feed business 
through varying routes. 


led to rapid success for a young Iowa 
feed and farm supply dealer with 
stores at Maquoketa and Preston. 
One of his basic operating principles 
is farm contacts, to “see the people.” 

Ross River would be the first to 
disclaim any glitter of success in his 
operation. But, his two stores did a 
$500,000 business last year and with 
a higher than average net profit. 

Mr. River’s business, which started 
in a converted warehouse in Preston, 
Iowa, has grown from a $30,000 an- 
nual sales volume in 1954 to a half 
million today. This dealer (Honeg- 
gers’ feed and other lines) has pushed 
his volume up each year, and now it 
has leveled off somewhat at about 
$500,000. 

“I attribute much of our volume to 
the fact that we have diversified,” 
outlined Mr. River. This diversifica- 
tion includes feed sales, a hatchery, 
sale of farm buildings and corn cribs 
and promotion of farm supplies, ani- 
mal health products and agricultural 
chemicals. Mr. River’s organization 
also sells automated equipment for 
feed lots. 


Weighing Service 


With such a variety of products to 
sell, Ross River and his men operate 
on the principle of “see the people.” 
They purchased a portable weighing 
scale in 1956 for checking gains and 
feed efficiency of cattle. They believe 
it was one of the largest single fac- 
tors in putting them “in with the 
area feeders whose support we need- 
ed.” They feel that the weighing 
service has helped build their large 
feed volume. The portable weighing 
scale is operated as a customer serv- 
ice at no charge. More than 100 area 
feeders take advantage of the serv- 
ice, and Mr. River has a representa- 
tive weight sampling on more than 
10,000 head of cattle. 

These figures are often used in 
newspaper and direct mail advertis- 
ing. 

In addition, the Iowans visit with 
hog raisers the year around. They set 
up growing rations, arrange worming, 
spraying and flushing and insect 
control dates. They pay particular 
attention to the needs of parasite and 
insect controls to get top returns for 
hog producers. In line with their 
hatchery, which was started in 1958, 
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they also post and debeak chickens. 

Ross River goes to the country ev- 
ery day. “I would like to be in the 
country every daylight hour,” he 
commented. “I feel the personal calls 


| make sales volume. Nothing com- 
4 pares with the effectiveness of visit- 
Hard work and diversification have | 


ing a farmer, discussing his needs and 
thoughts on various subjects.” 

Loren Nolting and LeRoy Bratt- 
bauer are store supervisors at the 
Preston location. Mr. River manages 
the Maquoketa store. Each of the 
three men tries to be in the country 
as frequently as possible. 

Uses Two-Way Radio 

In order to facilitate communica- 
tion between the two stores and the 
managers who may be traveling, Ross 
River has installed a two-way radio 
system. “It’s one of the most essen- 
tial factors in my business today,” 
commented Mr. River. Radio base 
stations are located at both stores. 
Mobile units are located in the or- 
ganization’s trucks and automobiles. 
No matter where a store manager 
may be, he can maintain contact with 
the store. 

“You can be in the country selling 
and you're still able to mind the store 
back in town,” explained Mr. River. 
“additionally, our two stores are 
able to talk back and forth without 
using the business phones. 

“This two-way radio system has 
been like adding several efficient 
salesmen to our organization,” said 
Mr. River. “Should a customer walk 
into the store while I'm in the coun- 


RADIO CONTACT—A customer de- 
sires considerable information on a 


“big ticket” purchase and Ruby 


Burleson, bookkeeper at Mr. River's 
Maquoketa, Iowa, store uses the two- 
way radio to contact Mr. River who 
is out in the country. 


¥Y 64 FEED STOR! 
ROSS RIVER Prop 
PRESTON 


MAQUOKETA DE 


A FRIENDLY GREETING—Ross River arrives at the store and greets the 
customer with a “howdy.” Mr. River’s attire is customary for he will spend 
much of the day in the barnyards and feedlots. 
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SALES NOTEBOOK—This youthful | 


Iowa feed dealer quickly gets down 
to business. Out comes a specially 
prepared sales notebook with pictures 
and text describing installations used 
by people the customer knows. Mr. 
River credits the notebooks with be- 
ing his “greatest sales aids.” 


try, I can talk to him by radio. 
We've closed several sizeable sales 
that way, and it’s more than paid for 
the cost of the service.” 
Flip Chart Notebooks 

To aid in their sales work, Ross 
River and his personnel carry several 
salesman-type flip chart notebooks. 
Material is enclosed in plastic bind- 
ing sheets and inserted in the note- 
books. The youthful Iowa feed deal- 
er considers these flip chart note- 
books to be one of his greatest sales 
“No one can ever know ev- 
ery product from A to Z,” he ex- 
plained. “We, naturally, try to keep 
a perpetual employee education pro- 
gram going. Our men go to the Hon- 
egger Farm Service School and to 
the Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry Training 
Clinics and Service Schools. We have 
our own sales meetings, and we par- 
ticipate in district dealer meetings.” 

“Nevertheless, there will be times 
when you can’t have a valid answer 
to a specific question. That’s where 
the manuals come in. It’s easy enough 


assets 


| to give an erroneous answer without 
meaning to do so. Should a customer 
ask a question on which we're not 
detailed, we can turn to the note- 
books for a quick answer.” 
The notebooks are laid out so they 
may be used as sales tools. If a cus- 
tomer is interested in a specific prod- 


uct, Mr. River or his personnel have | 


only to reach for that notebook and 


they have the complete sales story in | 


both pictures and words. “I read once 
where 85% of sales were made 


through the eye,” commented Ross | 
River. “The sales talk itself is only | 
15% effective in selling the customer. | 
As a result, we use Polaroid cameras | 


and a plentiful supply of local pic- 
tures in these notebooks.” 

Mr. River is also enthusiastic about 
profit advantages in diversified feed 
store merchandising. He explains, 
“The 40% of our business in related 
items—chickens, sale of building and 
equipment, cribs—returns as much 
profit as the 60% of our volume in 
feed. We hope to be leading to an 
ultimate 50-50 division between feed 
and related items. I’m continuing to 
expand in that direction. I see diver- 
sification as meeting the challenge 
of the complete sale. 


“IT feel the feed industry will un- 
dergo a merchandising revolution in 
the next ten years,” continued Mr. 
River. “There’s a definite long-range 
trend toward the complete farm sup- 
ply center.” He pointed out that re- 
lated lines have added $200,000 addi- 
tional business to his organization. 

Corn cribs are an example of Mr. 
River’s related lines. He has sold 
more than 300 cribs during the past 


ness as a result of displaying them 
at a fair and making sales. He also 
handles a complete line of farm build- 
ings. 
Started Pullets 

He has a started pullet business, 
too, with hatchery (Honegger) at his 
Maquoketa store. Established in 1958, 
| the hatchery turns out close to 30,000 


five years after getting into the busi- | 
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Get Big 
Feed Scalping Capacity 
in Small Space 


BAR-NUN 
Rotary 
SIFTER 


In less than 26 square feet of floor area, this Series 480 
Bar-Nun scalps up to 45 tons of soft feed per hour, through 
No. 3 mesh . .. or as much as 36 tons of high fat content 
feed on the same mesh. Users also say that the dust-free, 
rugged Bar-Nun cuts housekeeping and maintenance costs. 

Bar-Nun feed scalpers are available in a combination of 
16 sizes and models, with hourly capacities on 3 mesh from 
2 to 45 tons. Write for facts on all the profitable Bar-Nun 
benefits. 


7V..+B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Delics 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


= SALES AND SERVICE 


FORTIFY 
YOUR 
FEEDS 


YEAST CULTURE 


The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
1. Enzymes 2. Unidentified Factors 3. B Vitamins including By. 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal @ 5. Other Important Elements 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 
Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 2 Cedar Rapids, lowa 


> It costs no more t 


o customize your turkey feed 


WITH 


T-H Turkey Pre-Mixes are the easy, economical way to get the most 


out of your turkey feeds. Customized formulation eliminates over- 


fortification or duplication of additives. Simply select a combination of 


pre-mixes in the T-H feeding program that fits your needs. There are 


two T-H Pre-Mixes for turkeys that are designed to meet a variety of 


nutritional requirements. No. 1 is for starter, grower and finisher ra- 


tions . . 


. No. 2 is for turkey breeder rations. This complete pre-mix 


inventory gives you balanced nutrition for every growing stage . 


while eliminating piecemeal ordering and waste. 


Thompson-Hayward maintains a 


with your feed problems. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


P. 0. Box 768 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


staff of feed specialists to assist you 


4 
A} 


To better satisty the needs of our 

customers the Thompson-Hayward Feed 

Chemical Division maintains a shilled 

and highly qualified staff of teed 

tionists Constantly in touch with the 

Mumerous research programs being con 

Gucted by colleges and universities 

across the natron, this nutritional staff 

Stands ready to supply any necessary 

mlormation or consultation concerning 

state feed laws, disease control. specialized feed formulation 

Ss the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 

better feeds through more effectwe use of feed additwes You 
are invited to take advantage of this serwce 
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COLORADO DIRECTORS MEET—The board of directors of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. held its annual spring meeting recently 
at the Lost Trail Ranch, high in the Colorado Rockies near the headwaters 
of the Rio Grande River. In addition to discussing association business and 
the 1962 Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. convention, which will be held 
in Denver March 21-23, the directors rode horseback five miles up in the high 
mountains for fishing. Shown here at dinner in the ranch house, from left to 
right: Howard Stehwien of Monte Vista (whose face was cut off in the 
photo); Carroll Wetherill, owner of the ranch; Del Ellis of Wheatridge, 
association president; Hubert Kohlmeier of Yuma; Kenneth Lloyd of Denver; 
Jack Malo of Denver; Jim Ashton of Monte Vista, a guest of Mr. Stehwien; 
Dale Reimer of Holyoke; Harold Johnson of Ft. Collins; Peter Koontz of 
Amherst; Bob Davis of Colorado Springs, and Terry Hall of Akron. 


16-week-old birds annually. Mr. River 
controls 50% of the breeder hens; the 
remainder are located on flock own- 
ers’ farms. Everyone shares the on- 
the-farm poultry service work, and 
whenever a slack period exists, the 
favorite expression is “we'll need 
more help to move some more birds.” 
Mr. River considers the started pul- 
let business one of the most profitable 
of his related lines. 

“The sale is just starting when 
they purchase the pullet,” detailed 
Mr. River. “It creates the opportunity 
for chick equipment sales, feed sales 
and animal and chick health remedy 
sales.” 

Feedlot Planning 

The Ross River organization is lo- 
cated in a heavy cattle and hog feed- 
ing area. Ross River has capitalized 
on feedlot planning. He is a dealer for 
automated feedlot equipment and has 
constructed several automated feed- 
lots. Frequently a farmer arrives in 
Mr. River's office with no more than 
the idea of feeding out cattle. Mr. 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Fortify your products with SS 


MINERAL STABLE BO-DEE 


the Vitamin D potency of your products so ‘he label 
Statement and the actual Deéntent are the same. 


Regular periodic tests under octic! condifions of use ond min- 
eral exposure are conducted by the Wisconsin Alu esearch 
Foundation, BO-DEE Mineral Stoble D2ond DS © ‘he only 
Vitomin Products which meet the execting req. vents es- 
tablished for the use of the W.A.R.F. SealofAp: 


BO-DEE Minera! Stable Vitamin D produtts cre ‘actured 
only by 4 


Lergest Manufscturer af Vitam: 


ay The World's 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 
YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 
Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 
Vitab 
B-Complex Extract 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 
PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 
Yellow—Red Orange 
ENZYMES 
T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 
ALGIT 
Norwegian Kelp Meal 


+ Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 
Phytol 
Carotene 
Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


CHARLES BOWMAN & C0. 


River takes it from there and de- 
signs and plans the complete feedlot. 

Here again the sales notebooks 
help close a hot prospect. Cutaway 
drawings, pictures of installed equip- 
ment and testimonials from custom- 
ers help Mr. River close the sale. By 


utilizing manufacturers’ plans and 
plans available from colleges and uni- 
versities, Mr. River lays out a feed- 
lot based on the customer's existing 
facilities in relation to dry feed stor- 
age and silo locations. The plan is 
completed and priced before being 
shown to the customer. Once the sale 
is closed, Mr. River supervises the 
installation of the automated equip- 
ment and auger bunkers for efficient 
feed distribution. 

“Crib building and feedlot equip- 
ment sales are a tremendous field,” 
the Iowan said. 

Ross River annually spends approx- 
imately 1% of his gross volume for 
advertising. In the initial growth pe- 
riod his firm spent 2% of annual 
gross sales. He uses both newspaper 
and radio, plus direct mail. He origi- 
nates a considerable portion of local 
copy centered around testimonials of 
satisfied customers. He sponsors a 
daily market program on radio. 

Mr. River holds open house annu- 
ally at each of his stores, with prizes, 
coffee and doughnuts available for 
all customers. He regularly keeps an 
incentive and commission program 
working among employees. “I try to 
keep everyone out on the firing line,” 
explained Mr. River. “As an example, 
a recent contest on advanced booking 
of cattle feeds was called ‘How to 
Make a Buck.’ I gave a dollar a ton 
for feed bookings, with the bookkeep- 
ers included. The payoff came in sil- 
ver dollars. We regularly run baby 
chick sales contests, have chick-o- 
meters to show how everyone is do- 
ing, and push other items through- 
out the year.” 

Active in Youth Work 

In addition to building his organi- 
zation, Mr. River is also active in 
4-H, FFA and other youth work. He 
is superintendent of the swine show 
at the local fair and a judge at stock 
shows, and he participates in other 
community activities. “I don’t con- 
sider this community work to be re- 
lated to my business,” Mr. River said. 
“It is something I enjoy doing. I like 
working with young people and try 
to contribute what I can in getting 
them started off correctly in farm- 
ing. I don’t believe any individual 
dealer should ever put a meter on 
these activities. They’re something we 
should all do for the betterment of 
farming as a whole.” 

A thin young man of 3 years of 
age, Ross River seldom has time to 
sit down. His life is full and complete. 
Customer conscious, he is usually to 
be found talking to a customer by 
radio, by telephone or in person. A 
broad smile is always on his face. 
“There are good days, bad days and 
indifferent days in this business, as 
every dealer knows, but I wouldn’t 
trade it for the world,’”’ he comment- 
ed. 
His rubber boots on, a smile across 
his face, a carful of sales notebooks 
and sales-talk-at-the-ready, Ross Riv- 
er can usually be found in his red 
and white striped sedan delivery 
truck. “Mister, you starve to death 
if you stay in that office,” he com- 
ments. 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ELEVATOR and 
8827 Maple St. FEED MILL 
DESIGN and 

CONSTRUCTION 


Omaha 14, Neb. 
© Our Customers are Our Best Salesmen 


Ph: Terrace 4033 
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Submit Emergency 
Drouth Proposals to 


Canadian Government | 


REGINA, SASK.— An emergency | 
policy package of drouth proposals 
was submitted to the federal neal 
ernment at the recent Winnipeg con- | 
ference on the prairie farm emer- | 
gency, according to I. C. Neollet, | 
Saskatchewan minister of agriculture 

The proposals provide assistance | 
occasioned by widespread drouth 
throughout the prairie provinces. 
They read as follows: 

(1) That the three prairie prov- | 
inces be declared a national disaster | 
area. 

(2) That present shared policy of | 
transportation assistance for the 
movement of fodder be extended to 
include: 

(a) Movement of feed grain 
consisting of full freight payment 
on hired truck 
farm | 


on rail carlots, 75% 
costs, 5¢ per ton mile by 
truck; 

(b) That the provincial and fed- 
eral governments share the full 
storage cost on oats and barley 
held in elevators in drouth areas 
at the request of R.M.’s and that | 
similar storage be paid to farmers 
who receive firm orders for later 
delivery to R.M.’s or farmers in 
deficiency areas. This proposal was 
made because barley and oats par- 
ticularly will be in short supply 
before next spring, and because 
feed grain will be required in huge 
amounts to stretch out fodder; 


(c) Immediate provisions for 
emergency credit to facilitate 
timely and beneficial use of emer- 
gency policies; 

(d) Special arrangements to 
utilize space in empty rail cars on 
return trips for moving fodder 
from eastern Canada and else- 
where 
(3) Shared transportation costs on 

movement of cattle to alternative 
pastures, feed or water supply 
sources 

(4) Shared costs for emergency 
water developments and supply wher- 
ever practical. 

(5) An immediate announcement 
that the federal government will take 
any action necessary to maintain cat- 
tle prices and prevent any unwar- 
ranted price breaks. 

(6) As one step to this, and rec- 
ommended as an emergency measure, 
special transportation assistance for 
the movement of unfinished cattle 
to eastern Canada and West Coast 
for a stated period, Oct. 1 or Nov. 1, 
as an encouragement towards order- 
ly marketing and price maintenance. 

In support of the above, it was 
pointed out that there will be a 
serious farm income problem over a 
wide area of Saskatchewan, with 
every possibility that municipal and 
provincial government responsibilities 
in provision of feed, seed and sup- 
plies for continued farm operations 
may well assume proportions to justi- 
fy assistance on a disaster area basis. 
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PUT GUARANTEED 
q POTENCY RESULTS 


FEEDS AT LOW COsTI 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS 
NEVER FAILED TO GIVE 
GUARANTEED POTENCY 

RESULTS! 


Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, 
Amino Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your own feeds for just a few cents 
a bag... JERSEE VITAL-MIN makes your 
feeds better, brings you more satisfied 
customers. 
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= (AF-SUPPS 

Contains quaranteed levels of Vitamin A 


Vitamin D and Aureomycin. Guaranteed 


feeding results 
Write to lers’ sales helps. J 


fer dea! lobber 
end distributer franchises are avollablej 


EE Co. MIM MERPOLIS 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS | 


Oilseed Meal Exports 
Show Sharp Decline 


WASHINGTON — Exports of oil- 
seed cakes and meals in the first 
eight months of the 1960-61 feeding 
season were almost one third less in 
volume than in 1959-60, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. This 
drop is largely due to sharply re- 
duced demand from western Europe 
and Canada. 

Reduction in exports of cottonseed 
and linseed cakes and meals was 
more obvious than in soybean meal. 
Soybean meal exports during the Oc- 
tober-May period of 1960-61 totaled 
401,700 tons, compared with 479,700 
tons in the same months of the pre- 
vious season. Cottonseed meal ex- 
ports slipped drastically from 123,000 
tons to 37,100 tons and linseed meal 
exports fell from 48,800 tons to 26,- 
200 tons. 


| 
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in spite of stress 1500 to 3000 more eggs 


per month per 1000 birds 
with Premix 


Quite a dividend to pass along to owners of laying flocks! Here is 
how SERPASIL Premix can reward the owner of a 1000-bird flock, 
maintained under stressful conditions, fed a layer ration contain- 
ing 2 ppm. SERPASIL for 30 days: 


1500 to 3000 more eggs* 
Worth an Additional 


For a Premizx Cost of 


And a Net Gain to the Owner of 


$45 to $90 

14 14 | 
$31 to $76 
*A conservative estimate based on the results of field trials and 


laboratory studies conducted by research personnel of Arizona 
State University and Rutgers University, College of Agriculture. 


Besides this extra dividend, SERPASIL also improves egg quality 
during stressful heat by reducing checks and cracks and by increas- 
ing shell thickness. This means more premium grade eggs for your 
customers. Be one of the first to pass along these profit-making 
benefits to your customers. 


If you haven’t yet filed your N.D.A. for blending feeds containing 
SERPASIL, don’t delay! You can write to us today for an N.D.A. 
Filing Kit, which contains clear, simple instructions and forms. 


CIBA Pharmaceutical Products Inc. 
Animal Health Marketing Division 
P.O. Box 313, Summit, N. J. 


N.D.A. Filing Kits can also be obtained from The Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena, Calif.,and Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, 
New Jersey. 


In Canada: CIBA Company Limited, Dorval, Quebec 


Serpasil® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 
Serpasil® (reserpine CIBA) 


CIBA 


BIG CHIEF | 
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BULK STATION—Modern bulk feed handling and distribution is an impor- 
tant part of Wirthmore Feeds’ operations. Shown here is a bulk station in 
Fairfield, Maine. Wirthmore, celebrating its 75th anniversary, was a pioneer 
in the development of handling feed in bulk. 


In 75th Anniversary Year, Wirthmore 
Looks Ahead to Ever-Changing Industry 


WALTHAM, MASS.—In 1886 a 
man named Charles M. Cox decided 
to go into business for himself. To- 
day, 75 years later, that little busi- 
ness has grown into one of the coun- 
try’s leading feed companies with 
seven major mills, numerous bulk 
feed installations, a network of over 
1,500 distributors selling farm feeds 
and supplies to customers in more 
than one third of the U.S. 

Wirthmore Feeds, as the company 
is known today, has always been one 
of the pioneers in the feed industry. 
In 1903 it made and sold a mixed or 
formula feed. In 1905 it produced a 
dry mash for poultry and followed 
this three years later with a mixed 
dairy feed. 

The company is said to be the first 
to employ a serviceman to aid its 
farm customers, although at the time 
this man was called a missionary 
rather than a serviceman. Wirthmore 


MIX with QUALITY 


MEAT AND 
BONE MEAL 


PHONE: MELROSE 3-4411 


Kem Milling 


Company 
New Brighton, Minn. 


hired its first full-time poultry spe- 
cialist in 1912. 


Early Dealers 

It wasn’t until 1912 that the for- 
mula feed business really started roll- 
ing, although the Chas. M. Cox or- 
ganization, forerunner of Wirthmore 
Feeds, already had a number of es- 
tablished dealers handling its prod- 
ucts throughout New England. One 
of the earliest dealers was Martin 
Grain Co. in Bucksport, Maine, start- 
ed around 1905 and still handling the 
Wirthmore line. A number of other 
Wirthmore distributors have had 50 
years or more of association with the 
company, and many of them are still 
in business. 

In 1912 the Cox organization ac- 
quired a mill at Bridgewater, Mass., 
and later others at Malden, Mass., 
and in Brattleboro, Vt., to supple- 
ment the original facilities at St. Al- 
bans, Vt. In the decade following 
these acquisitions a number of new 
stores were acquired to form the 
foundation of many company-owned 
and independent outlets that have 
been developed through the years. 

Early feed mixing methods were 
simple and rather primitive by to- 
day’s standards. The emphasis was 
on mixing rather than feeding values. 
As agriculture got bigger and nutri- 
tional needs became more demand- 
ing, Wirthmore met the challenge by 
establishing research facilities for the 
scientific development of feeds and 
feeding methods as well as a labora- 
tory for testing the nutritional ef- 
fects of feeds on poultry and live- 
stock. Today, Wirthmore is one of 
the industry’s leaders in the field of 
feed research and nutrition. 


Staff of Specialists 


Along with development of a dis- 
tributor organization, Wirthmore 
built a staff of poultry and dairy spe- 


| Mdse. A/c stock 


Original Journal Entry Setting Up 
Investments in Wirthmore Feeds 
Aug. 1, 1913 


11,540.00 
2,000. 

10,000.00 
1,550.00 


Horse, wagons, etc. ... 
Democrat wagon ... 
2 Black horses .... 
3 Wagons 
2 Pungs 


Office fixtures 325.00 
Safe 
Typewriter 


Check protector ... 
TOTAL 


25,415.00 


cialists who have had a great deal to 
do with the success of the company 
over the years. These men, in the 
most part college trained in various 
fields of animal science, were able to 
recommend better feeding programs 
and to assist farmers to get more re- 
turn from their livestock. 


Feed manufacturers changed great- 
ly through the years. Instead of 2 or 
3 or 4 ingredients in a feed there 
came a time when each of the Wirth- 
more mills might be stocking and 
handling upwards of 100 different in- 
gredients. This led to quality control 
which today is a very vital part of 
the Wirthmore business. 

As Wirthmore has grown in recent 
years, three developments have been 
outstanding. In distribution, the com- 
pany years ago realized the need for 
easier and faster methods of feeding. 
It was one of the first to develop 
methods for the bulk handling of 
feeds and of bulk systems for feed- 
ing both poultry and livestock. 

In research, extensive facilities 
were developed at Berkley, Mass., to 
conduct feeding and nutritional ex- 
periments on chickens, turkeys, swine 
and mink. Extensive dairy research 
is carried on in the field. Some of 
the results of this research have been 
better control of animal disease, more 
effective utilization of feed values 
inherent in the feeds and improved 
feeding programs. 


Fewer and Larger 

It is obvious to Wirthmore’s man- 
agement that the trend today is to 
fewer and larger distributors. Offi- 
cials of the firm believe that those 
that do stay in business need to have 
additional sources of income if they 
are to be able to provide customers 
with adequate service. 

Wirthmore recently began offering 
a growing line of Big-W products to 
all its distributors. These consist of 
such items as antifreeze, cattle sprays 
and disinfectants, bird seed, insecti- 
cides, garden supplies and a variety 
of other products appealing to both 
farm customers and the average 
home owner. Backed by intensive ad- 
vertising and sales promotion it is 
believed that these products will go 
far toward building additional store 
traffic and sales with a resulting in- 
crease in dollar value for the distrib- 
utors. 

It is a far cry from selling a car- 
load or two of gluten feed a week in 
1886 to selling the equivalent of a 
trainload more than a mile long ev- 
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ery working day. “This has been ac- 
complished,” Wirthmore officials say, 
“by expanding the firm’s sales terri- 
tory to include 17 states from Maine 
to Michigan and south to the Caro- 
linas, by developing ever better feeds 
and feeding methods and by adhering 
to an unchanging policy of service 
to agriculture.” 

With 75 years behind it, the Wirth- 
more organization looks forward to 
an industry that will continue to 
change. Its leaders expect to see feed 
distributors taking on many more di- 
versified lines, they expect to see 
more feeds being made under con- 
tract for delivery to independent op- 
erators in both the poultry and the 
dairy and livestock fields, they ex- 
pect a continued and rapid growth in 
the use of bulk feed and bulk feeding 
methods and they expect advances in 
nutrition that will result in more 
meat and more eggs per pound of 
feed. 


‘Feed Additive’ 
Reprints Available 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. has announced 
the availability of reprints of a spe- 
cial feed additive section appearing 
in the 9th edition of the Veterinary 
Drug Encyclopedia. 

The section, entitled “Feed Addi- 
tives,” is published specifically for 
the reference of 18,000 practicing 
veterinarians. Its inclusion in the 
Veterinary Blue Book is the result of 
a joint recommendation of the AFMA 
Nutrition Council, the American As- 
sociation of Veterinary Nutritionists 
and the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Assn. 

AFMA announced that it had pur- 
chased enough reprints of the special 
section to provide one complementary 
copy to each AFMA member com- 
pany. Also, AFMA has purchased sev- 
eral thousand extra copies of the re- 
print to take care of small orders 
which association members may wish 
to place. The price per reprint for 
the additional orders has been set at 
25¢. 


Wisconsin Kills 


Marketing Bill 


MADISON, WIS.—The Wisconsin 
Senate has killed, 16 to 15, a bill 
which would have extended an ex- 
isting state agricultural marketing 
act to cover most farm commodities. 

The bill would have permitted 
marketing orders for farm commod- 
ities, after approval in a farmer ref- 
erendum. It was a modified ver- 
sion of a controversial agricultural 
marketing bill killed by the 1959 
Senate. 

The 16 to 15 vote killing the bill 
came when Lt. Gov. Warren Knowles 
cast the deciding vote to break a tie. 


Feed Mill Destroyed 

FAIR BLUFF, N.C.—Fire caused 
an estimated $75,000 damage to a 
feed mill belonging to the Fair Bluff 
Milling Co. Destroyed was a hammer- 
mill and other equipment along with 
the building and a large quantity of 
feeds. 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 
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Hammermills 


T Wide Selection for Proper Application 


Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 
the wide selection of Jacobson Hammermills the solution 
to proper application. With this choice of grinding 
characteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 
whatever his needs, is assured of 
quality grinding, most efficient use of 
power and minimum maintenance 
costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
help you select precisely the right ham- 
mermill from the complete Jacobson 
line. 


; 
| 
~ 
Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C" d! 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder so 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. - 


Jacobson MASTER Re- = Jacobson AJACS Ham- 

mote Screen Change = mermill for custom grind- 

Hammermill for cus- © ing and special applica- 

tom grinding. 3 sizes; tions. Quick screen 

60 to 140 H.P. change. 5 sizes; 20 to 
150 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC Remote Screen 
pce: i Hammermill. 4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS 

Model Hammer- Jacobson PULVERATOR for 

mill. 4 sizes; 20 to a moderate grinding capacity 

100 H. P. ee - or finishing dry products. 5 
sizes; to 15 H.P. 


Jacobson SPEEDY 
Jacobson UNIVERSAL Grinder. 1 size; 5 
“Junior Hammermill. 3 


sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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Names in 


JAMES L. MAIER JOINS CE- 
REAL BYPRODUCTS CO. — James | 
L. Maier has joined the staff of Ce- 
real Byproducts Co. in its Kansas 
City office. He is a 1957 graduate of | 


Michigan State University. 


IDAH-BEST FEED MILL AP- 
POINTS SALES SUPERVISOR — 
James J. Nixon has been appointed | 
branch sales supervisor for the east- 
ern Idaho territory served by Idah- 
Best, Inc., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Mr. Nixon joined Idah-Best in 
April as branch supervisor. His re- 
sponsibilities include advising feed 
dealers on organization and business | 


the News 


management, training programs for 
sales and plant personnel, planning 
and supervising all phases of sales 
and promotion programs. 

He previously was a division terri- 
tory manager for a national feed 
company in Twin Falls and Idaho 
Falls. 


HOT SPOT DETECTOR AP- 
POINTS CHIEF ENGINEER—Low- 
ell Dahlgren has been appointed chief 
engineer of the air systems division 
of Hot Spot Detector, Inc., Des 
Moines, according to S. A. Mitchell, 
Jr., general manager. 


Mr. Dahlgren joined Hot Spot in 


1960 as a design engineer in its air 
systems division. He will be in charge 
of engineering design of the com- 
pany’s aeration, dust collection and 
materials handling systems. 


VINELAND POULTRY LABS AN- 
NOUNCES PERSONNEL CHANGES 
—Two changes in personnel have 
been announced by Dr. Tevis M. 
Goldhaft, sales coordinator for Vine- 
land (N.J.) Poultry Laboratories. 

Ferrar Renzulli of the firm’s do- 
mestic sales division has been named 
coordinator of the export division, 
and Lee Merson has been transferred 
to the firm’s western division. 

Mr. Renzulli, who joined Vineland 
in 1958, will be in charge of all 
Overseas sales and will act as co- 
ordinator with the company’s export 
sales representatives in Latin Amer- 
ica. In addition, he will supervise 
product registration and _ labeling, 
and the preparation of regular and 
special literature. 

In his new post, Mr. Merson will 


today— 


If we had known about 
Schenley Feed Products we 


would not be extinct 


Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include GFF, 
the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today. 


Feed & Grain Divisio 
26 E. 6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone: MAin 1-3170 


Lee Merson 


Ferrar Renzulli 


act as technical advisor to the West 
Coast center of Vineland activities. 
He joined the company 10 years ago 
and has been closely associated with 
chemical research and new product 
development. 


STERWIN CHEMICALS AP- 
POINTS PRODUCT MANAGER — 
William H. McInnis, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant 
product manager 
of the animal 
health division, | 
Sterwin Chemi- ' 
eals, Inc, New 
York, according to | 
L. R. Patton, man- 
ager of the divi- 
sion. 

Before joining | 
Sterwin, Mr. Mc- 
Innis was _ assis- 
tant manager of 
special product sales for the US 
Industrial Chemicals Co. division, 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 
In that capacity he specialized in 
the field of animal nutrition. 


L & M LABORATORIES NAMES 
SALES MANAGER — R. A. (Bob) 
Berry has been named sales man- 

ager of biological 
products for L & 
M Laboratories, 
Berlin, Md., manu- 
facturer of poul- 
try vaccines, ac- 
cording to E. B. 
Murray, president 
of L & M. 

Prior to joining 
L & M Labora- 
tories, Mr. Berry 
was aregional! 
sales supervisor 
for American Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
NAMES CARLTON F. EVANS — 
Carlton F. Evans has been named 


W. H. MeiInnis, Jr. 


R. A. Berry 


assistant midwestern regional sales 
manager of International Paper Co.’s 


| Bagpak division, New York, it was 
| announced by R. A. Gair, Jr., sales 
| manager for the division. 


Mr. Evans, who joined Interna- 
tional Paper Co. as a sales trainee 
in 1949, was stationed in the divi- 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 


Strain Cross 


WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
creating extra margins of profit all along the 
line. Write or telephone any Cobb representa- 
tive or distribution center for documented 
evidence. 


Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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sion’s Atlanta, Ga., office until last 
year when he joined the midwestern 
Bagpak sales force in Chicago. 

In his new position, Mr. Evans 
will serve as assistant to E. C. Mill- 
er covering an eight-state area. 


SECO POST TO ELLIOTT E. 
SMALLEY — Appointment of Elliott 
E. Smalley of Galion, Ohio, as sales 
manager of the 
Industrial division 
of SECO, Inc., 
Goodlettsville, 
Tenn., has been 
announced by Paul | 
J. Zimmerman, ex- 
ecutive vice presi- | 
dent of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Smalley 
was formerly with 
Hercules - Galion 
Corp. Galion, 
Ohio, where he served as assistant 
to the vice president for finance and 
credit. 


Soybean Groups to 
Hear Dean McNeal 


CHICAGO—“The Protein Picture” 
is the title of a talk that Dean Mc- 
Neal, executive vice president of The 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, will 
liver before the audience that 
ers here Aug. 3-4 for the 
meeting of the National 
Processors Assn., and the advisory 
board of the National Soybean Im- 
provement Council. 

Mr. McNeal’s talk is one of three 
that will be heard at the Thursday 
afternoon session 
Beach Hotel, where 
activities will take 
speakers at this 
Charles J. Orr, Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., Houston, Texas, who will 
speak on “The Fats and Oils Situ- 
ation.” He will be followed by How- 
ard L. Roach, president, Soybean 
Council of America, Inc., Waterloo, 
Iowa, whose talk is entitled “The 


Elliott E. Smalley 


annual 


all 
Place. 


session 


Other 
will be 


Soybean | 


in the Edgewater | 
convention | 


de- | 
gath- | 


World Market for Soybean Prod- | 


ucts.” 

Other sessions will include discus- 
sions of soybean breeding programs 
and reports on research projects at 
Purdue University, Iowa State Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois 

John P. Duncan, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, will be a guest 
speaker at one of the sessions. 


BUYS OHIO PROPERTY 


FREMONT, OHIO— Purchase of 
six grain elevators and three ware- 
houses in the Fremont area has been 
announced by Ronald L. Reed, repre- 
senting the Bettsville Feed & Grain 
Co. Property involved was purchased 
from R. L. Rathbun Feed & Grain 
Co., Bellevue, for an amount in ex- 
cess of $200,000. The elevator proper- 
ties are at Clyde, Helena, Flat Rock, 
Bellevue, Colby and Carrothers. The 
warehouses are at Flat Rock, Clyde 
and Bellevue. 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST... 
AT REASONABLE COST! 
W ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Wabash 27322 Chicago 4, Ill. 


Butler Is Partner in 
New Foreign Firm 


CHICAGO — Butler Manufacturing 
Co. is entering the farm building and 
equipment business in overseas mar- 
kets through arrangements’ with 
Massey-Ferguson, Ltd., Toronto, it 
has been reported by the Wall Street 
Journal. 

The two firms will share equally 
in the ownership of the new con- 
cern, Massey-Ferguson-Butler, Ltd., 
formed to market Butler-designed 
bulk feed bins and farm buildings 
outside of North America. The new 
company is headquartered near Cov- 
entry, England. 

According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal report, the new concern will ini- 
tially import Butler products from 
Canada, but eventually will produce 
the items through Massey-Ferguson 
in Great Britain. 

Both firms indicated that they do 


not plan such a distribution arrange- 
ment in the U.S. and Canada. 

“We are for the first time blending 
farm machinery, storage equipment 
and buildings into a single unit—a 
systems concept of farming, sald 
Gilbert Hunt, chairman of the new 
company and managing director for 
Massey-Ferguson in the United King- 
dom. “It is a natural progression in 
the development of farming efficien- 
cy. 


Support Broadened 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week broad- 
ened the price support eligibility for 
1961-crop barley to include grade No. 
5 barley or No. 5 garlicky barley. 

This action, USDA said, will pro- 
vide greater price protection to pro- 
ducers for this year’s barley crop, 
which in some areas is of generally 
lower quality because of adverse 
weather conditions. 
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Floor Birds Increase 
Rate of Lay in Test 


MODESTO, CAL.—The California 
Improvement Commission reports 
that the average rate of lay on a 
hen/day basis among all the floor 
birds in its 12th Random Sample Lay- 
ing Test to date is three eggs greater 
than that of last year. 

At the same time, the average cage 
production is down five eggs per hen. 
Livability is about the same as that 
of the 11th test. 

The commission noted that floor 
birds averaged 230 eggs per bird dur- 
ing a 67-week test period, and caged 
birds averaged 208 eggs per bird. 

The floor birds produced 94% large 
and extra large eggs during a 56-67 
week period, at a conversion ratio of 
4 lb. of feed per dozen eggs (24 oz. 
eggs). Livability in the floor birds for 
a 19-67 week period was 94.9%. 


Does your SALT 


cake in humid w 


Carey Ev’'r-Flo flows freely under ALL conditions 
to give your mixing operation top efficiency. 


THE 


You can’t operate a feed mill satisfactorily 
with a salt that begins caking when the 
humidity changes. You need a salt that will 
flow under all conditions. To meet this 
need Carey Research developed Ev’r-Flo — 
an entirely new kind of salt . . . designed 
to have maximum FLOWABILITY. After 
more than a year of constantly increasing 
sales to quality-conscious national feed man- 
ufacturers, and under the strongest guaran- 
tee in the entire salt industry, Ev’r-Flo 
has proved to be the best salt to use in com- 
mercial mixed feeds. On humid days it’s 
next to impossible to keep ordinary salt 
dry and to keep it flowing freely and evenly 
throughout the entire mixing operation. 
Caking and lumping are often the result 
with ordinary salt. This means production 
down-time ... and it may mean improper 
mixing of salt into the finished feed with 
resultant customer dissatisfaction. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt was developed to 
insure efficient uniform mixing of salt in 
any weather, under any conditions. Carey 
uses a special process and a special additive 
— which has been designated FL9 — to 
coat each grain of salt. 


FL9 makes each grain of salt moisture- 
resistant — and assures maximum flow- 
ability in any weather, under any condi- 
tions. Flowability is the key to making sure 
that salt is mixed into feeds accurately, 
and efficiently. 

Feed mixers throughout the Carey serv- 
ice area have found Carey Ev’r-Flo to be 
the best salt ever manufactured for mixing 
purposes. Their experience proves Carey 
Ev'r-Flo helps reduce labor costs, unload- 
ing time and storage requirements, for 
handling salt in modern feed plants. But 
most importantly, Ev’r-Flo eliminates op- 
erating and feed quality problems caused 
by ordinary salt. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo does the job you want salt 
to do because it is the first salt ever devel- 
oped exclusively for feed mixing efficiency. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt is available in bag 
or bulk. All bags have polyethylene-coated 
linings to protect Ev’r-Flo quality. 

Contact your nearest Carey District of- 
fice for information about Carey’s exclu- 
sive 40 ton money back guarantee. Or 
write, Ev’r-Flo, The Carey Salt Company, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Prices, Carey Ev'r-Flo Salt (f.o.b. Hutchinson); bulk, $9.80 per ton; 100 Ib. bags, 76¢ 
each or $15.20 per ton; 50 Ib, bags, 50¢ each or $20.00 per ton. Call your nearest Carey 
Sales Office or your Carey representative for freight rates and delivered prices. 


COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

25e per word; minimum charge 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
beth direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 

rtion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


Eastern States Tells 


Feed Developments 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
Comments on feed research and the 
development of new feeds were part 
of the annual report of Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange. 

The report by W. D. Milsop, gen- 


eral manager, noted that one of the 
highlights of 1960 was the develop- 


' MELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED MACHINERY WANTED ment of a new pelleted dairy feed. 
v Other research and development ac- 
tivities also were described in the re- 
SALES OPPORTUNITY — NATIONAL OR- | SALES MANAGEMENT, SALES TRAIN- YANTED EGG BODY, 125 2! SE, leation. 
a en basic position in feed ing and/or personnel position. 15 years’ used. Write Box 366, Morgan, Minn. port in an Eas tern States publication 
additives req sales representation to feed industry experience. Dealer, sales- (The financial and tonnage aspects 
e rkansas, Texas Mississippi b man, manufacturer, service man, assistant "EED, FLOUR AN iRAIN } NE 
‘end division sales training Complete plants bought and sold, liquida- of the report appeared in Feedstuffs 
nation re suit i. Send complete informa- supervisor. Age 36. B.A. degree plus. tions and appraisals. J. E. Hagan Mill June 3, page 1.) 
o as to educatio and experienece North midwest preferred. Address Ad Machinery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, ae - ~ P 
an conten wil be bald _ commieatial No. 7015, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. Mo. Described as a highlight in feed re- 
Reply to Ad No, 7027, Feedstuffs, Minne- search was the development of “Milk- 
apolis 40, Minn WANTED TO BUY—ONE SET RANGER Ge 
MACHINERY FOR SALE Portable Livestock Scales located within | erpels.” The formula was based 0 
VERY IMPORT- EXPORT SPANISH | information obtained on the value of 
a Spain aggressive per- Vv apolis 40, Minn. cooked, flaked soybean hulls and urea 
grain meals and expellers in order to | FEED MIXER, 1-TON a, in dairy feeds, the report said. Milk- 
eate that ume nd representa- anteec rst-class oughout, 
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important 1 continuou iports and stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. ul represented almost 46% of the total 
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J saieeal Ave., Des Moines, lowa; Phone AM 6-6333. $10,000 plus inventory. Owner wishes to pellets in dairy feeds is running 
WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST DI- retire. Route 3, Box 3697, Oroville, Cal. strong.” 
rect selling company handling a complete | CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND | ——— - —o — g- : - 
ine of animal! health Pp eee mixer mills. Champion Portable Mill Co., SOUTHERN ee or ha P- Following the installation of new 
and insecticides requires two Ag college 2105 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, plies, chicks, hardware. Good volume. P - ‘ , 
graduates for sale raining and promo- Minn. . - a High net. Light competition. Two man pellet mills, work started on spray- 
tion work. Prefer three to five years ba - operation. Age. Address Ad No. 7033, | ing pellets with molasses. This pre- 
Ag. teaching experience, or equivaien 1957 OOERS PORTABLE MILL, WITH Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. : . : 
witt writing background. Some travel Ae. . and molasses blender, mounted on ‘ sented some operating difficulties 
involved. Address Ad No. 7031, Feedstuffs, 1957 Chev., 2 ton stub nose. Address Ad | WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE — FEED | that are now under control, and 
Minneapolis 40, Minn to. 7 Feedstuffs, M eapolis 40, M ill in 11 western states, must be profit- 
established volume at least 8,000 Milkerpels are said to be finding “ex- 
SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE FEED, FLOUR AND GRAIN MACHINERY, tons annually. Replies confidential. Ad- cellent acceptance.” 
firm specializing in vitamins for feed 30,000 sq. ft. of inventory. One of the dress Ad No. 7036, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
industry. Must ha ri writing ability, oldest and largest used equipment houses. apolis 40, Minn Phosphorus Levels 
knowledge of feed field, especially poul- J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, P.O. Box —- — - : os 
try, some technical background in chem- 574, Jefferson City, Mo. FOR SALE—FEATHER MEAL py “Another important development, 
istry ofr i must be willing to turing plant located in Midwest. Abun- 
travel ‘ v and relocate in New MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- dant supply of raw materials for year the report said, had to do with our 
York City ea. Send in confidence com- tory rebuilts. Complete with — + around operation. New plant in 1959. In- source and use levels of phosphorus. 
let dat and salary requirement. All mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- cludes trucks for hauling in and deliver- Pi \ . : - 
oe cmplevess know of this 64. A6- able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, ing meal. Present income $4,000 per week This change increased the rate of 
dress Ad No. 7019, Feedstuffs, Minne- lowa. Price +r ~— aa air growth in turkeys and chickens and, 
apol Minn. Ad N 7035, Feedstuffs, inneapolis 40, 9 cavi » 
a DAFFIN MOBILE CORN SHELLER, 3,800 oo ‘i most important, made a savings to 
hours, — mounted Eastern States members of nearly 
tional. Low mileage. Good condition, ELE OR: 
Hargrave $204 Nome. Avenus, | FEED, MULL-—1100 BUSHEL ELEVATOR: | $400,000 a year. 
SALES 3,000 sq. ft. steel clad building; 10.3 acres Other new feeds introduced by the 
omail oom. Ex. sell om cooperative were: Thriftmaker, Four- 
REPRESENTATIVES— winging units, portables, | poration for tess than amount depreciation | Mix, Protek-A, Protek-F, Pel-Lay, 
apolis Complete re building and service. Pel-Gro and Pel-22 It was noted that 
MINNESOTA Room 1432, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- the first two were designed as high- 
efficiency, low-cost rations strictly 
facture a formula feed in- FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 4 
i eT ceed ‘and professional ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; | MODERN MONOLITHIC CONC RETE ELE- for market egg production. Protek A 
sales coverage at lowest cost in the Upper oat crimpers; horizontal and 0 and Protek-F replaced custom mixes 
i i i s; m hines; elevator legs; equipment, dryer, scales ra siding, fed- 7 ‘ A _ 
and eral highway Principal stockholder de- for particular disease conditions 
of all maior and medium size feed mills. pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, ceased, price $27 000 Also small ele- where high levels of vitamin A or 
Many years of successful selling for na- Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. fee = feeding of 
tional concerns. ine o nac ery, o oad price 
MODEL 1958 DAFFIN FEED MOBILE $60,000—both elevators in south Georgia. | y, desirable in laying flocks. 
. Address Ad No. 6944, Feedstuffs mounted on International Harvester mod- For details write or call Farmeraft As ere were aying 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. el No. A-160 truck with air unloading. | sociates, Americus, Georgia; Phone 2904 Ration for Pelleting 
“ 2400 hours on diesel, 34,000 miles on | 
Mr. Milsop said that the three pel- 
Price $14,500. Address Ad No, 7010, Feed- 
: satin Minneapolis 40, Minn. MISCELLANEOUS let feeds represent a change in the 
Eastern States poultry-pellet pro- 
MANAGER NEEDED GUARANTEED REBUILT | FOR SALE — BALED SHAVINGS. BUY | 2°2™. Where previously pellets were 
PELLET MILLS from 1 to 10,000 bales, delivered or f.o.b. | made on the same formula as mashes, 
| Juneau, Wis., Carm Grain Co., Juneau, of 2 tic. 
Manager needed for grain and feed proc- Swhkeemsin. experience indicated a mash of satis 
essing plant. Should understand grain buy- All types of dies and roller shells. 15 years’ § | factory texture did not produce good 
ing and merchandising; feed knowledge not experience. All dies guaranteed 1,500 tons. pellets. Pel-Gro, Pel-Lay and Pel-22 
too important. Outstanding opportunity to Feed & Grain Milling Accessories Co. are formulated specifically for pellet 
share in business profits with no invest- 9545 E. — bye -y California Government Surplus quality and, at the same time, meet 
ment. Pleasant Midwest town. Firm has had nssanpeams 7 the nutritional needs of growing and 
long-time record of successful operation laying chickens 
Because former executive left for different | BOLTED STEEL 
climate for health reasons, this position is LIQUIDATION Mr. Milsop said that continual 
now open. Salary open. Send resume in GRAIN TANKS checks of results in broiler programs 
confidence to indicate that many growers have a 
Feeds, Box 1822 GRAIN PLANT num a cost of 9 to 10¢ per pound for feed 
pacity per aximum 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA | | with a few below the 9¢ level. He said 
BIG SAVINGS | 38 fr. 992 bu. 66 ft. that the best report to date has been 
. . 55 ft. 2,004 bu. 55 ft. 3.99 lb. average weight with a 1.97 
|—Sprout-Waldron burr mill, 25 H.P. conversion. 
2—Lowisville 6'x30" steam-tube dryers. | Also furnished with 13' x 10° d 
i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermiil. So turnished wi x oorways He said that with the laying ra- 
SALESMAN WANTED |—Louisville 4° 6''x25" steam-tube dryer. fer warehouses. Present lecetioa— 
To revel degerminators. Lima, steel reports of as low as 3.5 to 3.6 Ib. of 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders. erected anywhere at substantial saving. 
Netional Manufacturer of Mineral-Vitamin 2—French oil screw extraction presses. y 3 Cashmaker required per dozen eggs 


and 4.1 lb. of feed where Thriftmaker 
was used. 


8—Forster hammermills, 75 and 100 H.P. 
6—Davenport No. 2A Dewatering presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


MORRISON GRAIN 


man we are looking for should be between 


Supplements and Feed Fortifications. The 
30 and 45 years of age, and must have 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
experience in calling on the feed manufac- serena filters, welders, pipe, structural COMPANY Mr. Milsop said that a new higher 
turing trade. A background in animal nu- steel, etc. fat level Miiksaver was introduced 
trition is preferred. An excellent oppor- SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A Box 1087, Salina Kansas and commented that it showed a 


tunity for the right man with a fast grow- ‘ : 
ing, progressive company. We furnish auto- marked increase in sales. It has been 


mobile and expenses. All replies held strict- Perry Equipment used for veal production as well as 


ly confidential. Send full details with re- | dairy calves. 


cent photo to 
Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


VIT-A-WAY, INC. 
P.O. Box 4311, Fort Worth, Texas It was stated that introduction of 
soluble lactates to go along with 
Lacto-Life pellets has improved the 
‘ program of the cooperative for re- 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field | 


The general manager turned to the 
More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


Phone Collect: TAylor 7-933! 


1403 N. 6th St. fladelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


swine picture saying, “A new swine 
feeding program was introduced in 
which Porkmix and Porklets were 
formulated specifically for market 
pigs. This resulted in a reduction of 


4 
| 
| 
4 
y herd 
; 


about $7 in the cost of a ton of Pork- 
mix.” 

On the subject of canines, Mr. Mil- 
sop said, “There were two develop- 
ments in dog foods. One was the spe- 
cial processing of a portion of one 
of the ingredients to improve the pal- 
atability of Eastern States Dog Food. 
The other was the development and 
purchasing of an expanded type of 
dog food having particularly high 
palatability.” 

Mr. Milsop noted that the firm’s 
research during 1960 led to use of a 
new coccidiostat in broiler feeds ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1961. 

Regarding dairy feeds, it was point- 
ed out that conferences with ingre- 
dient suppliers “resulted in the elimi- 
nation of by-products in gluten feed 
that were unpalatable, and have 
shown promise for obtaining by-prod- 
ucts in particle sizes or texture that 
are more suitable to our needs.” 

Commenting that bulk feed deliv- 
ery continues to grow, Mr. Milsop 
said, “We are now approaching the 


point at some stations where the ma- | 
jor part of the feed volume is deliv- | 


ered in bulk. A study is under way 
at these locations to determine 
whether some other method than our 
present versatile bulk delivery pro- 
gram would be more economical.” 
Financing Plan 

Turning to financing, the annual 
report stated that the Eastern States 
Assistance Programs, “although con- 
servative in nature, served 
members well. In 1960, 71,000 tur- 


keys, 1,300,000 broilers and 460,000 | 


replacement pullets were grown un- 
der these agreements. 


“Our records indicate that practi- | 


cally all pullets started remained on 
Eastern States Feed throughout their 
lifetimes. All birds raised on these 
programs consumed over 27,000 tons 
of feed.” 

Mr. Milsop indicated that feed 
service personnel are actively study- 
ing the effects of large car minimums 
as proposed by the railroads on dis- 


tribution of Eastern States manufac- | 
tured feeds. He said it is quite pos- | 


sible that the present 20-ton mini- 


mum will be increased to 25 to 30 | 
tons. He said this is part of a rate | 


reduction plan: under consideration by 
the carriers. 


The general manager also said that | 
the cooperative during 1960 handled | 


over 1 million bushels of grain at 
Lake Huron for the Pillsbury Co., 


utilizing the truck scale, truck dump | 


and conveyor system installed early 
in the year. He said that the system 
is performing well and giving the co- 
operative added income. 


John Cripe Elected 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — John 
Cripe of Valrico was elected president 
of the Florida State Poultry Pro- 
ducers Assn. at its annual conven- 
tion. He succeeds J. E. Harvey of 
Land-O-Lakes. Mr. Cripe is a com- 
mercial egg producer. 

Herman O. Jones of Jacksonville 
and Jim Littman of Quincy were re- 
elected vice presidents, while Milton 
Kelly, Orange City, and Frank See, 
Homestead, were appointed vice pres- 
idents. Tom Chestnutt of St. Peters- 
burg was elected secretary-treasurer. 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 

COB MEAL is available in six a 
rinds—from the coarsest to the 
applica ; 
tions—roughage, jets and as 

a carrier for molasses and feed 

additives. Write teday to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED HAMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


Oregon Approves 
New Feed Law 


SALEM, ORE.—By approving a 
new feed law, to become effective 
Jan. 1, 1962, Oregon’s state legisla- 
ture modernized regulations which 
were adopted more than 40 years ago 
and have undergone little change 
since then, an official publication of 
the State Department of Agriculture 
observes. 

The department’s agriculture bul- 
letin says the legislature designed the 
1961 act to meet requirements found 
in federal law, particularly those 
which apply to the use of drugs and 
other chemicals now widely used in 
livestock feeds. 

Oregon’s new feed law also follows 
closely the model feed bill recom- 
mended by the Association of Ameri- 


can Feed Control Officials and the | 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn 


The 12% fiber restriction found in | 


the old law has been repealed, and 
the guarantee for ash has been elim- 
inated. 


Feeds containing drugs will require 


| ment will analyze feeds to determine 


the validity of claims made on labels. 

Certain feeds, the department’s 
publication notes, are exempt from 
coverage under the new law. They are 
pet foods, custom mixes, whole grains 


and meals, products with greater than 
60% moisture and various hays and 
ensilage. 


The new act continues the same 
registration—$10 for each feed—con- 
tained in the old law. 


F. J. Holland Dies; 
Headed Feed Firms 


LITTLETON, COLO Funeral 
services were held here recently for 
Francis J. Holland, 56, a Colorado 
and New York businessman who at 
one time was president and general 
manager of Little & Co., a feed proc- 
essing firm. He died after a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Holland, who was a graduate 
of the Michigan School of Law, was 
a former president of the National 
Dehydrators Assn. During his busi- 


| ness career he was also president 


special labeling, like that required by | 


the federal law. As under present reg- 
ulations, Oregon’s agriculture depart- 


and general manager of Columbia 

Mills Inc., Syracuse, N.Y 
He is survived by his 

daughter, and two sons 


wife, a 
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| LIQUIDATION | 
= BARGAINS 


PELLET MILLS 
50 H.P. California and Cooler 
30 H.P. California and Cooler 
20 H.P. J&M (Pellomatic) 


HAMMER MILLS 


3W Jay Bee No. 15 Prater 

Dixie No. 40 0.B. Wise 
BAG CLOSERS 

Model ‘'D'' Economy, less head 


20200N Union Special, 14500 head 
2100D Union Special Portable 
MIXERS 
i—! ton horizontal 
2—'f2 ton horizontals 
2—500 Ib. horizontals 
I—700 series Wenger 
!—Kleen Mix Molasses 
!—2412DD Continuous twin cyl., rebuilt 


FANS 
No. 60 American No. 55 Day 
No. 50 Day No. 45 Day 
No. 35 Buffalo No. 35 Bailey 


MANY OTHER USED AND REBUILT ITEMS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 
GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021 Pennsylvania e GRand 1-2454 
Kanses City 41, Missouri 


M00--ORE 
NEWS IN 
FEEDSTUFFS 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE EQUIPMENT 


MILL 


CHAMPION MAKER 


UNIQUE New Feature Now Available* 


Champion now controls the granulation, or particle size, from 


coarsely-cracked grains and granulated ear corn, to finely- 


ground hog and poultry feeds. 


Champion Mobile Units provide substantial profits on service 


charges alone. 


*Optional equipment at slight additional cost 


Ask for Details of Champion’s Finance Plan 


OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 


ROLLER MILL 


BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-ib. 


VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


SHELLER with high discharge for loading cobs 
directly into truck or trailer 


AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger 
TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge auger. 


compartments. 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
14, 


MINNESOTA 


| 
— 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Descriptive Names 


For Eggs Ruled On 


BALTIMORE, MD Maryland's 
attorney general has ruled that egg 


dealers cannot use “descriptive or 
deceptively misdescriptive” brand 
names under the egg-labeling law 


passed this year. 

Thomas B, Finan, attorney general, 
and Robert C. Murphy, assistant at- 
torney general, ruled that trade- 


marks such as “Mighty Fresh,” 
“Farm Fresh” or “Certified Eggs” 
are illegal. 

They cited provisions of the new 
law that say eggs must be labeled 
according to federal standards of 


quality and size. 

Those designations are grade AA, 
A, B and C for quality and the terms 
jumbo, extra large, medium and small 
for sizes. The legislature also au- 
thorized a special class for Mary- 


land-produced eggs which are su- | 
perior to grade A. 

Other descriptive 
hibited by the law, 


terms are pro- 
either in label- | 


ing or advertising, except for the 


words “fresh” or “Maryland fresh” 
in certain circumstances. 
Reviewing the terms of the new 


act, Mr. Finan and Mr. Murphy said, 
“It is manifest from the above that 
the primary purpose of this act is 
to protect the public against fraud, 
deception or misrepresentation in the 
sale of eggs.” 

While the legislature did not in- 
tend to forbid the use of valid trade- 
marks, the legal officials said the 
brand names in question are not 
proper trademarks. Such devices are 
indications of the origin or ownership 
of a product, they noted 

The particular trademarks consid- 
ered in this ruling, Mr. Finan and 
Mr. Murphy said, “Are merely de- 
scriptive or, possibly, deceptively 
misdescriptive of the quality of the 
eggs sold.” 

Their ruling was directed to Dr. 
Gordon M. Cairns, dean of agricul- 
ture at the University of Maryland, 
who raised the question for the state 
board of agriculture. 


Liquid Cake builds up 
in Batch Mixers when 
liquids are applied in 
those mixers. Contam- 
ination results when 


cake containing con- 
taminants break off in 
a later batch. 


oF 


Hope nobody starts this 
thing up while I'm in here 
seraping off liquid cake. 


Guess | can claw it out 
down here, but don't know 
what we'll do about that 
Molasses Cake 


Liquids Mixing Equipment 
Solves The Problems 


Wenger Mixers, Multi- 
Blenders, and Pellet 
Mills may be com- 
pletely cleaned of 
liquid cake in 5 min- 
utes by removing the 
end bell and using 
the long handled 
cleaning spade. 


A. J. Scott 


A. J. Scott Heads 


Canadian Feed Group 


TORONTO, ONT.—A. J. Scott is 
the new president of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers National Assn., 
according to W. N. Hendrick, na- 
tional secretary of the association. 

Serving as vice presidents are F. 
W. Thompson, Burns & Co., Ltd., 
Prince Albert, Sask.; G. A. Murray, 
Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd., St. Boniface, 
Man.; A. G. Kirstine, United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., Edmonton, Alta.; J. F. 
Lowe, Blatchford Feeds, Ltd., To- 


F. W. Thompson G, A. Murray 


A. G. Kirstine J. F. Lowe 


E. E. Peden 


W. N. Hendrick 


ronto, and E. E. Peden, Scott & Pe- 
den, Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 

Mr. Hendrick will continue to serve 
the group as national secretary. 


Form New Poultry 
Firm in Mississippi 
ACKERMAN, MISS.—A group of 
Choctaw County business men has 
organized the Choctaw Poultry & 
Egg Co., naming Maxie Bruce, Ack- 
erman, president of the new firm. 
The new industry, owned locally, 
was organized through the sale of 
stock. Mr. Bruce, a native of Ack- 
erman, is presently managing a poul- 
try operation in Bolivar County, 
Mississippi. Prior to that, he was 
associated with General Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Bruce said the prime purpose 
of the new industry is to promote 
Choctaw County through the sale of 
poultry. He said it was expected an- 


nual sales through the new firm | 


would reach $350,000. 

Officials of the new company said 
meetings would be held to familiarize 
people of the county with the project 
and that a later announcement would 
be made regarding actual start of 
operations. 

Bill Ganann has been named secre- 
tary and countersigning officer. 
First purchasers of stock in the new 
poultry company in addition to the 
men already named include: Henry 
Coleman, J. H. Adams, W. S. Moore, 
R. F. Erwin, Joe Weaver and J. F. 
Lee. 

Mr. Bruce said stock will continue 
to be sold until a sufficient amount 
has been purchased to put the plant 
into operation. 


Claire L. 
Dies in Boulder, Colo. 


BOULDER, COLO.—Claire L. Ons- 
gard, 53, well known figure in the 
feed industry, died June 29 from can- 
cer following a brief illness. He op- 
erated a specialty advertising busi- 
ness in Boulder and served as a field 
editor for Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago. At one time he was editor 
of Feed Bag, Milwaukee. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. 
Emma Onsgard, one son and one 
daughter. 

Funeral services were held in 
Stoughton, Wis., where he was born, 
with burial in Madison, Wis. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
ALLENTOWN, PA.—A _ granary 
and grain processing plant owned by 
Paul H. Marsteller of nearby Trexler- 
town was damaged by fire recently. 
Mr. Marsteller estimated the damage 

at between $50,000 and $60,000. 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BiG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 
WRITE WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


| éA ; 
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New Urea Plant 
In Canada Planned 


TORONTO — Sherritt Gordon 
Mines, Ltd., has announced the start 
of construction on a urea plant at Ft. 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Canada. The 
plant will have the capacity of 35,000 
tons a year and will produce urea 
in both prill and crystal forms. Pro- 
duction is scheduled to start in the 
second half of 1962. 

Ammonia and carbon dioxide, the 
essential raw materials for the manu- 
facture of urea, are available from 
the company’s present operations at 
Ft. Saskatchewan. 

All sales will be handled through 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., Toronto, 
exclusive sales agent for Sherritt 
fertilizer and chemical products. 


PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


slightly higher, with most sales at 
14-14.2¢. 


Egg prices ruled firm during the | 


week in most instances. Prices were 
as much as 6-7¢ higher in the South- 
east. A weakness was reported in the 
Northeast, where the lowest price 
was 1¢ under a week earlier. 

Turkey prices were mostly un- 
changed. Trading was mainly con- 
fined to young hens and fryer-roast- 
ers. 


SENATE 


(Continued from page 1) 


language wherein the secretary of 
agriculture may move against such 
a combination if its activities result 
in any impairment of competition in 
the commodities in which they op- 
erate, but the amendment does ex- 
empt such cooperatives from anti- 
trust law violations as monopolies. 
Grain Provisions 

The committee also approved a 
wheat bill which makes necessary a 
cutback in acreage by 10% to qualify 
for price support at the previously 
announced prospective level of $2 bu 
In addition to the mandatory cut- 
back of 10% of the farm allotment 
of wheat acreage, farmers may cut- 
back an additional 30%, for which 
they would obtain either in cash or 
in kind from government stocks 50% 
of the average yield of their farm 
For the first 10% cutback, the pro- 
ducers would obtain cash or in-kind 
payments equal to 40% of their 1959- 
60 acreage yield base 

The committee also granted a one- 
year extension of the feed grain bill 
which reduces the acreage of corn 
and grain sorghums, and in the re- 
newal bill has added barley. But in 
this latter instance, barley produc- 


ers are not required to cut back 
acreage but merely to maintain a 
crop acreage not in excess of their 


1959-60 acreage 


Marketing Provisions 

The marketing agreement and or- 
der provisions of the bill as sub- 
mitted to Congress were badly butch- 
ered by the Senate committee. It 
killed the administration goal com- 
pletely and substituted a modified 
expansion of the commodities which 
are eligible for marketing orders and 
agreement but without the provisions 
for production and distribution con- 
trols and compensatory payments. 

As its substitute, the Senate com- 
mittee added spring lambs, turkeys 
and hay and buckwheat as now eligi- 
ble for these control techniques. 

At the same time it rejected posi- 
tively poultry from such controls and 
removed soybeans from the previous 
list of commodities which would be 
available for marketing agreements 
and orders. 

The House will probably complete 
action on its version this week. It is 
generally similar to the Senate com- 
mittee approved measure, but in the 
case of wheat, it contains a provision 


in regard to retirement of wheat 
acreage whereby farms having the 
15-acre exemption may retire 10% 
of their allotment or 15 acres, which- 
ever is the higher. 

It would now appear that formal 
congressional action may be expect- 
ed within 10 days. Efforts to amend 
the Senate bill on the floor will be 
opposed vigorously by the committee 
chairman, Allen J. Ellender of Louisi- 
ana. This announcement comes at a 
time when it had been anticipated 
that the administration, using its 
temptation of federal judgeship ap- 
pointments, would try to sway wav- 
ering senators to go along with an 
amendment to reinstate the original 
Title 1 of the administration bill with 
all its controversial aspects. The chief 
point was that which would have 
by-passed Congress and permitted 
the USDA to formulate commodity 
programs and submit them to Con- 
gress for an aye or nay vote without 
any power of amendment. 

However, as one responsible lead- 
er told this reporter, it is still too 
early to crow over a victory. The 
Senate, a small compact body with 
a big administration majority, is 
more amenable to party discipline 
than the big membership of the 
House. 

Returning briefly to the relaxa- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision 
concerning combinations of farmer 
cooperatives, it has been learned that 
the Department of Justice did not 
approve this provision of the bill, but 
some unidentified person is believed 
to have halted any formal objection 
by the big federal law enforcement 
agency. It had been contended by 
trade attorneys here that such a pro- 
vision Was more appropriately the 
object of consideration by the judi- 
ciary committees of both chambers 
rather than the agriculture commit- 
tees since it concerned primarily the 
anti-trust laws and not the farm 
cooperative act 

In the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, the chairman, Harold Cooley 
stated that he doubted that his com- 
mittee would go along with the Sen- 
ate committee approval, saying that 
many members of his group might 
not agree to the broad provisions 
adopted by the Senate group which 
not only would permit combinations 
of cooperatives but also authorize 
acquisition of other businesses in their 
course of operations 


COMMENT 


(Continued from page 7) 


barter. CCC rye will continue to be 
offered for sale for unrestricted use 
at the statutory minimum price. 

This action seems to close out the 
issue of imposition of rye import quo- 
tas from Canada this year. 

While the announcement of re- 
striction on CCC rye stocks was ef- 
fective July 12, USDA made this con- 
cession to exporters: USDA said it 
would accept bids for the subsidy 
through Friday, July 14, from ex- 
porters who can prove they held a 
firm contract made on or before July 
12, or who had made sales offers pri- 
or to midnight, July 12, which were 
accepted and confirmed by foreign 
buyers. 

Exporters who had obtained rye 
from CCC through redemption of 
certificates earned as export pay- 
ments under the feed grain export 
P-I-K on or prior to July 12, will be 
permitted to submit bids under cer- 
tain provisions prescribed by USDA. 
Regular bid procedure must be fol- 
lowed in this instance. 


Barley Export Action 


WASHINGTON Continuing its 
ban on sales of barley from CCC 
stocks in the northwestern drouth 
stricken states, USDA this week took 
steps to ease complications which had 
arisen over export commitments on 
this grain under the P-I-K export 
program. 


Effective July 13, USDA says, ex- 


porters may submit bids for exports 
of barley. CCC barley stocks will be 
available for redemption of the P-I-K 


export program, for sales under the 
CCC credit program and for barter 
exchanges from all Agricultural Sta- 


bilization Conservation Service of- 
fices except Minneapolis. At the Min- 
neapolis office, sales will still be 
made at the statutory minimum sales 
price, as announced in the July, 1961 
sales catalog 


GENERAL MILLS 


(Continued from 


in soybeans on many ill-volume 
specialties which cannot be economi- 
cally produced at Rossford in the 
ivailable space, he pointed out 

“We regret 
decision because of 
have on our employees 
but we must face up to the realities 


smé 


having to make this 
the effect it will 


tossford, 


of the situation,” Mr. Andrews said 
“We have decided to discontinue soy- 
bean processing operations at Ross- 


ford upon the exhaustion of the cur- 
We 


rent crop inventories estimate 
this will be on or about Aug 15. We 
plan to take in new crop beans at 
the elevator for storage during the 
winter months, but these will not be 
processed by General Mills.” 

The full line of soybean products 
ind services of General Mi will st 
be available from the Belmond, Iowa 
plant, Mr. Andrews added. Specialty 
soybean products of the company i 
clude various types of soybean « 
toasted and untoasted soy proteins 


Multi-Purpose Food (a soybean-based 
product), isolated and industrial 
proteins and lecithins 


SOY 


CENTRAL SOYA 


(Conti 


stock and poultry feeds 

An associated company Is 
structing at the same location a large 
grain storage elevator. The elevator 
will be equipped to unload directly 


con- 


from ocean vessels, store and dis- 
tribute grain and products by rail, 
truck or water to consuming markets 

Central Soya’s new associate, Ser- 


iom, is described as a significant fac- 
tor in the Italian soybean processing 
industry, operating the first major 
processing plant in Italy. Seriom also 
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is a refiner of olive and other edible 
vegetable oils. 

Through affiliate companies, it is 
a major factor in the petroleum in- 
dustry, with major petroleum refin- 
in Ravenna and Sicily, as well 
distribution network for lique- 
fied gas 

Other affiliated companies are man- 
ufacturers and distributors of agri- 
cultural and industrial chemicals. 

Through these endeavors Central 
Soya’s associate has served many 
areas of Italy’s agriculture. 

In commenting on plans for the 
joint company, Mr. McMillen said, 
“We are enthusiastic about the prom- 
ise this new venture holds, and feel 
it will mark another major milestone 
in Central Soya’s progress.” 


eries 


as a 


PURCHASE 


(Continued from page 6) 


grown ground grain with the con- 
centrate to produce a top quality 
feed. The saving in the use of local 
grain, and the economy in delivering 
the complete feed to the feeder in 
within a 25 to 30 mile radius 
of the feed mill, are significant and 
are prompting the feed industry to 
realign its manufacturing and distri- 
bution methods. 

“The M-E-C Co. has been specializ- 
ing in the building of these area type 
satellite feed mills, with some fifteen 
mills completed in the last three- 
year period. In addition to manu- 
facturing approximately 75% of the 
equipment, including steel storage 
tanks that are used in the mills, the 
company maintains its own field con- 
struction crews for building the 
plants, including the millwright and 
electrical work.” 


bulk 


Financing Program 
With the acquisition of the M-E-C 
Co., Altamil Corp. is also announcing 
the availability of a financing pro- 
by which the purchaser can 
»btain a complete feed manufactur- 


gram 


ing plant erected on a “turn-key” 
basis, and have it financed by the 
builder. 

Mr. Canfield stated that it is be- 
lieved that this financial assistance 


to the prospective feed manufacturer 
will be a better service since he can 
look to one company for all of his 
requirements in quickly getting into 
or converting to the smaller area 
type feed mill. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


page 2 


IT’S A LITTLE 
though some of the big 
teams), but we feel 


y¥-time 


EARLY in the season to make football predictions (al- 
publications shortly will select all-American 
we should get on record with a comment on the Iowa 


State University Cyclones. Not on their win-loss prospects, but on their eating 
prospects. If there’s any substantial response to an appeal made recently by 
the team’s former coach, Ray Donels, the training table performance of these 


lads could be magnificent. 

At the Iowa Cattle 
coach to contribute steers to 
and other appropriate 


the 


seats 


tralr 
courtesies 


ne 


Feeders Day some 1,200 feeders were urged by the 


larder in return for priority on 
of the campus. Depending on the 


loyalty and generosity of feeders, the Cyclones will have “more beef in the 


line” 
v 


or more to beef about at mealtime 


v 


WHEN THE PRODUCTION, processing and marketing segments of a 
particular industry get rolling in a certain region, it is pretty hard for those 


in other areas to cut in on the business 


This observation has been made be- 


fore, but it was pointed out again the other day by a veteran feed man. It 
was his opinion that broiler operations in the North and elsewhere will have 
a tough time competing with the big southern broiler industry. Similarly, he 
said, other areas will not find it easy to compete with the fast-growing mid- 


western turkey industry. 
v 


AN ANTICIPATED IMPROVEMENT in broiler prices seems to be hav- 


ing some trouble getting 


in gear. However, more than a few producers have 


confidence in better days ahead, judging from the rate of placements. Appar- 
ently the view of one gentleman close to an extensive growing operation that 
“returns should average out over the year” is rather widely shared. Brand- 
promoted birds are doing somewhat better than the general run of chicken 
meat, although some difficulty in maintaining premiums has been observed. 


A UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA study 


v 
shows that consumption of 


farm food products increases about 2.5% with a 10% increase in real income 


of the average consume! 
ciated with food increases 10 to 13% 


But the consumption of services built into or asso- 
with each 10% 


increase in income. 


——— 
| 
| 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALFALFA MEAL 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 


the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 


publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 


market appears on page 2. 


trend steady; 
protein $52.50, 


Ft. Worth: 
supply sufficient; 
sacked, unchanged 

Boston: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply adequate; $45, down $1. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $50, unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 26% protein $35.50, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand better; trend higher, 
up $1.50; supply fair; 26% protein $33 
@34 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
Steady; $45.50, Boston, up 50¢. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Cincinnati: 9@10¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand quiet; trend steady; sup- 
ply light; 11¢ Ib., unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


Demand slow; 
26% 


supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots, sacked; 
ll¢ ib., 1 ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib., less 
than ton lots, sacked; all unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply sufficfent; 11%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked, 
unchanged 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib. ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton ots 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., Le.l 

Baffalo: Demand only fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8.75 cwt., unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ample; 10%@12%¢ iIb., ton lots, 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt., unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars; 
meal $10.20, 20 ton cars; both sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $4.50@5, f.o.b. north Tex- 
as, unchanged. 


sup- 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars 7.54; bulk in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$13.75; 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar $11.50; 
bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 premi- 
um, delivered Minneapolis 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12.50, carload. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 


steady; supply adequate; copra cake $65, 
unchanged 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 20% solvent $63.20. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; solvent type $69, f.o0.b. car 
Seattle, sacked, down $1. 

CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Boston: Demand steady; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $45, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; 34% @3%¢ Ib., unchanged. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply un- 

obtainable for nearby position; tank car, 

West Coast production, nominal $4.41 cwt.; 


dried fish solubles, nominal $151.60 ton, un- 
changed 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 3%¢ Ib., West Coast, unchanged. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Miinneapolis: Feed $39.70, meal $78.70. 

Atlanta: Feed $43.10, meal $82.10 
Birmingham: Feed $40.90, meal $79.90 
Boston: Feed $44.60, meal $83.60. 
Chicago: Feed $33, meal $72. 
Cleveland: Feed $41, meal $80. 

Feed $43.30, meal $82.30. 

: Feed $43.80, meal $80.80. 
Indianapolis: Feed $38.25, meal $77.25. 
Kansas City: Feed $33 meal $72. 
Louisville: Feed $39.55, meal $78.55. 
New York: Feed $44.20, meal $83.20. 
New Orleans: Feed $43, meal $82. 
Norfolk: Feed $43.60, meal $82.60. 
Philadelphia: Feed $43.80, meal $82.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $33, meal $72. 


CORN OIL MEAL 


fair; trend steady; 
unchanged. 


Demand 
adequate; $40, 


Cincinnatl: 
supply 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $70, up 50¢. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair on old process, 


slow on solvent; trend steady; supply 
sufficient on meal, scarce on hulls; 41% old 
process $56@57, f.o.b. mills Ft Worth, 
down $1; solvent $56.30, July-August; pel- 
lets $2 additional; hulls $19, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $60, unchanged. 


Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
solvent process $63, Mem- 


St. Louis: 
ply limited; 41 
phis basis, 50¢ higher. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 41% $71, sacked, delivered, 
$4 less for bulk. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $60.50, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $83.90, sacked, Boston, 
unchanged 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% solvent process $61.80, 
41% expeller 52.50@63, both unchanged 

Chicago: Demand good; trend $1 higher; 
hydraulic $64 


supply fair; Memphis basis, 

Portland: demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 41 solvent $70.20 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $62, down $1; new process, 41% pro- 
tein $62 

Seattle: Demand poor; trend easy; sup- 


ply ample; 41% expeller $69, f.o.b. car 


Seattle, unchanged 
CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York:  Minimun 14 phosphorus 
$42.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans Jacksonville and Philadelphia 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25: truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $5: f.o.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 

Cincinnati: 18 phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
lots $84.30 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinnati, 
unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: 
supply sufficient; minimum 18\%% phos- 
phorus, maximum 31% calcium, maximum 
.18% fluorine $76.65, sacked, unchanged. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, boxcar/ 
hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads or 
truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than car- 
load; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight equal- 
ized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 lb. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92: 
lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western siope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, 
Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15: bulk 
carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 
tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 lb. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 


trend steady; 


18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 


Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 


Baffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
Steady; supply adequate; $82.93, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; $91, ex-dock, Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $95.10, 
sacked, unchanged 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70 in ton lots, f.o.b. 


Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. production points, 
unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $88.50, carload. 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; dark bourbon grains, sacked 


and packed, f.o.b. Louisville 
$1@2 less; solubles steady at 
Boston: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply adequate; $66@67, off $1. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply fair; $63@65, unchanged 
Buffalo: Demand fair to good; 
poor; too scarce to quote, 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
available; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked, 
unchanged. 


$54@55, light 
73. 


steady; 


supply 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Bosten: Demand slow; trend 
ply ample; $64.75, sacked, off 

Los Angeles: Demand moder: 
steady; supply ample; $47.10, 
changed 

Denver: Demand light: trend steady; sup 
ply searce; $60, unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady: sup 
ply very short; $64, sacked, delivered 

Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $47.58, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply poor; $70, sacked, nominal, Boston, un 
changed 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample: $48, delivered carlots, sacked 
unchanged. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Boston: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply light; 14¢ Ib., unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply light; 13% @14¢ sacked un 
changed. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup 
ply fair: medium acid $9.75@10.50 ewt.; 
sweet cream $9.75@10.50 cwt.; both sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply adequate; $10.60 cwt., unchanged. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply light; prompt shipment $55.20, sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, unchanged; 


sup- 


te; trend 
July, un- 


lemon pulp $41, unchanged to $1 higher. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply pulp $37.50, sacked; meal $32 50, 
sa ; both f.0.b. Florida processing plants 
Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $37.50, sacked, 
f.ob. Florida points. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Boston: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed 

Ft. Worth: 
supply moderate; 
changed 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 
13%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked and un- 


trend steady; 
sacked, un- 


Demand slow; 
$15.65 cwt., 


Buffalo: Demand pretty firm; trend high- 


er; supply fair; $11.55 ecwt., up 10¢ 
Chicage Demand improved; trend high- 
@#40¢; supply fair; $10.75@11.60 


Minneapolis: Supplies price firm 


at $12 cwt. 


scarce; 


DRIED WHEY 
Demand fair; 
$5.75 cwt., 


trend steady; 
sacked, un- 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
changed 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le.l.: both sacked and unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 5%¢ Ib., unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; standard 
truck or rail, delivered Ft. 
lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. 
changed 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $5.95 cwt., delivered. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
Ply good; $5.85 ecwt., ex-warehouse, 
unchanged 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $4.75@5 cwt., sacked. 


trend steady; 
$4.75, sacked, 
Worth; small 
Worth, un- 


Minneapolis: Price unchanged from last 
week at $4.75, f.0.b. shipping points 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $90, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $1 a unit 


of protein, sacked, unchanged. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply scarce; 85% protein $89@92.50, 
sacked, delivered .Ft. Worth, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply short; $85, f.0.b. Alabama and Geor- 
sia production points. 
FISH MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


supply light; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.87% a umit; 2%¢ higher to 2%¢ 
lower 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $108.10, unchanged. 


Boston: Demand good; trend firm (abor 
strife); supply spotty; 57% $110, un- 
changed; 60% $115, unchanged to $1 higher 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light for immediate; smoked, 65% 
protein, Peruvian $124, July, unchanged; 
new crop menhaden $127.50, July, un- 
changed 

Atlanta: Demand good; 
supply short; 60% menhaden 
sacked, Atlantic and Gulf porte 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; $1.85 a protein unit, West Coast 
unchanged 


trend steady; 
$116@i20 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; suUp- 
ply fair; $1.85 a unit protein, f.o.b. truck 
Vancouver, B.C., sacked (Alaskan produc- 
tion), unchanged. 


Chicago: Demand improved; trend easier: 
supply fair; menhaden, East Coast $114@ 
116, Gulf $115@118; scrap, East Coast $110 
@112 and Gulf $111@114; Canadian her- 
ring meal $1.80 a unit of protein. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher: 
supply tight; $2 a protein unit, sacked. 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply- fairly tight; 60% protein menhaden 
$120, f.0.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Continuation of tight sup- 


plies and good demand advanced price of 
Canadian herring 8¢ to $1.85 a unit, f.o.b. 


West Coast, subject to production: 60% 
West Coast blended supplies tight, price 
firm at $142. 

HOMINY FEED 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 


trend steady; 
supply adequate; $40, down ¢. 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 102) 


- «1961 
‘ 
‘a | 
| 
| 
=9) / re. | 
a Los Angeles: Demand for dehydrated 
irated adequate, suncured 
imple leh ed met 17 protein, 100,- 
‘ 1 ehydrated pellet meal, 
17 prot 1 ) A $52@54; suncured 
meal, 1 ! n $42@43; suncured crum- 
bles, 1 protein $44@45; all unchanged 
Boston: Lh nd and supply steady; trend 
: stead i trated, 17 sacked $53, un- 
: changed; suncured 13 $45, unchanged 
Cincinnati: Lemand f trend steady; 
supply moderate 17 lehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $47 i8, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 
fa slow for incured trend steady; sup 
ply ifficient ~ ed dehydrated, 17%, 
> 100,000 A $47@48, truck or rail, unchanged; 
suncured: 1 ,-in. grind, No. 1 $42, truck, 
unchanged 
St. Louis: Demand cood; trend firm; sup- 
ply amplk lehydrated, 17 protein, 100,- 
’ units of vitamin A, pellets $40.50, un- 
Portland: Demand fair to good; trend | 
: stead suppl lequate 15 suncured $41; 
del sted I et meal 71. 
Chicage: Demand mproved trend up | | 
$1; supply moderate lehydrated, 17% pro- 
fein, 100,000 units tamin A $44.50 
Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
lower supply sdequate; $54.10, sacked, 
Boston, off $2 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady te ee 
higher supp mple dehydrated 17% 
protein guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin 
4 $44.50, unchanged; reground pellets $44.60, 
| 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply te 17 lehydrated alfalfa, 
10 et reground pellets 
$39 41; 18 lehydrated alfalfa, 125,000 A, 
pellets recround pellets $41@44; 
"0% dehydrated alfalfa, 150,000 A, pellets 
a8 reground pellets $418 @49, un- 
changed 
ply ample; suncured, 15 protein $38, Se- 
1 0 A units $67, Seattle, unchanged a 
(new crop) 
Minneapolis: Pric: unchanged from last 
wee narrow spread between dehy and 
suncured said to have contributed to drag- 
gy suncured market 17 dehy, 100,000 
’ units vitamin A reground pellets steady 
at $44, olled reg ind stea at $45 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
; ply ample lehydrated $42, unchanged. 
‘. ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
Boston: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- 
ply adequate tallow 6%¢ Ib., up %¢; yel- 
low greast 6¢ b., 
Les Angeles: [Demand good; trend im- 
proved; ample; Ib., unchanged. 
Ft. Worth: lLemand o trend steady; 
supply moderate prime tallow, tank cars 
64¢ Ib. drums 74 ¢ Ib. north Texas 
packing plants with returnable drums, un- 
changed, 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; yellow grease 5%¢ Ib., delivered 
tank tru s or r ¢ it higher 
Memphis: liemand trend lower; | 
supply ample low grease 6\%¢ Ib., Up 
Ke prime tallow 6% ¢ It down 
Chicago: Ly nd 1iet to fair; trend 
steady to ¢ er supply adequate; tank 
truck or cariot ble hable fancy tallow 
$6.25 cwt ye yw grease $5.50 qwt 
St. Paul: Bleachable fancy quoted at 
6%¢ Ib. down %¢ from last week, f.o.b. 
producer's nt 
Atlanta: Demand good trend steady; 
supply ample; 6¢ Ib f.o.b. Alabama and | 
gia production points 
Baston: Dremand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply light; $4 unchanged Cd 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight $ wt unchanged 
Chicago: Lremand nd supply fair; trend 
steady; $34, sacked 
Baltimore: Demand fal: trend steady; 
supply adequat $44.50, sacked | 
Seattle: Demand fair trend firm; sup- | 
ply mited; $4 tru rt down $1 
: Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
; ply carce $2.45 sacked, $2 bulk, wun- 
changed | 
| 
BLOOD MEAL 
- Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; | 
supply tight $ unit of ammonia, | 
Sacked unchanged 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | , 
Ply ample; 80 protein $159, sacked. | 
: BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply am ple imported $80, 20 ton lots, 
- ed, unchanged 
Cincinnati: Demand good: supply fair: 
; trer tron $100, sacked, Cincinnati, un 
changed 
stendy $195, unchanged | 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply «sufficient lomestic $100, sacked 
fob. Ft Wort? inchanged 
Buffalo: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ply fair; $105, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo, un- 
changed 
: Chicage: Demand fair trend firm; sup- 
Pp moderate; $95, sacked 
ply good; $92, f.o.b. car Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; | 
supply good; $103 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher: 


Major Markets Roundup 


Rapid Price Changes Show Up in Some Items 


Prices of some ingredients shifted 
rapidly this week. For instance, soy- 
bean meal dropped back even with 
the week before during the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reporting 
period of July 5-11 (see USDA table 
on this page), then later dropped still 
more, about $1 ton. 

Animal protein feeds bounced. 
USDA said the average gains in meat 
and bone meal and tankage were 
more than $3.50 from July 5 to July 
11, but some markets reported ad- 
vanves of nearly double this. 

Millfeed prices were reported as 
mixed. Kansas City buyers were not 
aggressive, it was reported, due to 
the assurance of ample supplies in 
the immediate future because of re- 
cent large flour sales for export and 
domestic use. Demand at Kansas City 
and at Minneapolis was helped, how- 
ever, by the relative cheapness in 
relation to other ingredients and the 
drouth situation in the Northwest 
also was credited with providing ad- 
ditional demand. 

While soybean meal prices slipped 
and processors were reported to be 
curtailing production, linseed meal 


advanced further this week, reflecting | 


higher prices for flaxseed and light 
production of meal. Flaxseed crush- 
ers were reported to be shut down, 
too. 


East 


BOSTON: Most of the feedstuffs 
moved slowly in the local market 
last week. Changes were generally 
narrow and reflected prompt ship- 
ment values rather than buying or 
selling interest over an extended 
period 

Brewers and distillers grains were 
easier in tone, suggesting a lighter 
buying rather than a burdensome sup- 
ply situation. Bran and middlings 
were freely offered but seemed 
meet with considerable caution on 
the part of most potential buyers. 
The fish meal situation was confused 
as Gloucester shippers reported the 
possibility of labor difficulties. 


BUFFALO: Unfavorable crop con- 
ditions continued to affect some in- 
gredients. The market has stretched 
out to the point where normal com- 
petition between comparable ingredi- 
ents is lacking and some readjust- 
ments will have to be made. 

Linseed oil meal added another $1 
to its recent advance on continued 
poor crop reports. But soybean oil 
meal backed down $1 in a psychologi- 
cal dip to prospects of a whopping 
big crop. 

Gluten meal and cottonseed oil 
meal were steady. Meat and bone 
meal gained $2.50, but fish meal held 
unchanged. Alfalfa meal was off $2 
on better production and weather. 
Brewers grains edged up 50¢, but 
distillers grains were too scarce to 
quote. 

Ground, sacked screenings shot up 
$5 on dry weather and bulk un- 
ground screenings advanced $3. 

Middlings were in better demand 
than bran. Levels edged up 50¢ be- 
cause mash business is good and mid- 
dlings are well-priced in comparison 
with other ingredients. A little 
strength also entered middlings on 
rumors of a threatened strike at a 
flour mill in Springfield, Ill. Consum- 
ers aren’t reaching for bran because 
the dairy season is at a low ebb, and 
prices backed down $1. The sacked 
differential on bran and middlings 
widened out to $7 from $6.50 on 
better demand from the country 
trade and because more and more 
millfeed producers are giving up 
sacked millfeeds because of increased 
costs. 


Midwest 

CINCINNATI: The continuing dull 
market for formula feeds has creat- 
ed a correspondingly dull market for 


to | 


feed ingredients, with only moderate 
price fluctuations being reported by 
manufacturers. As a result, sales are 
in somewhat lower tonnages than 
were recorded a year earlier, and are 
not expected to improve to any ex- 
tent for another month or so. 

Items which have recorded price 
upturns this week have _ included 
brewers dried grains, $2; cottonseed 
oil meal, 50¢; linseed oil meal, $5- 
6; meat and bone meal, $2.50; pulver- 
ized white oats, $1, and tankage, $1. 

Downward prices were for hominy 
feed, 50¢; millfeed bran, 50¢, and 
middlings, $2.50, and soybean oil 
meal, $3.50. 


CHICAGO: During the past week, 
the cash soybean meal mart showed 
some easiness, especially on the East- 
ern Trunk Line billing for both 44 
and 50% protein. On the other hand, 
unrestricted billing meal was _ hold- 
ing firm for the most part. 

Although the new crop is still a 
long way from being harvested, much 
interest was being manifested in the 
government figures on bean acreage 
as shown in the July official crop 
estimate that came out Tuesday of 
this week. The approximately 15% 
increase in acreage over last year will 


make a lot more meal as well 
as setting a new record. 
In the meal futures, volume of 


trade held up well, and for the past 
week it totaled 5,180 lots of 100 tons 
each. This is no one week’s record 
but is a most substantial amount, 
nevertheless. Prices covered some- 
what narrow trading ranges during 
the week under consideration; the 
maturing July closing the middle of 
the week at $61.25@61.30 ton 
There are only a relatively few trad- 
ing sessions remaining for pit liquida- 
tion of the remaining open commit- 
ment which on the July 11 closing 
amounted to only 281 lots, down from 
612 lots a week previous. Deliveries 
and re-deliveries during the past 
week totaled 648 lots 


ST. LOUIS: Small price gains were 
scattered throughout the feedstuffs 
list last week, although soybean meal 
closed with a net loss. 

Four large Illinois processors were 
reported to have curtailed crushings 
during the week and spot supplies 
of soybean meal, previously in gen- 
erous supply, became harder to un- 
cover. Although meal was nominally 
$1 lower, a hardening tendency was 
noted. 

The animal fat market began work- 
ing back to a higher level. Prices had 
a good shakedown and as a little 
better demand developed a recovery 
movement got underway. However, 
buyers appeared to be a little skep- 


tical about how long the upward 
move would last. 
Meat and bone meal showed the 


largest gain, advancing $3. Suppliers 
said the livestock kill had been down 
for a month or more and raw ma- 
terials were in short supply. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: About 
the only weaknesses that showed. up 
this week in markets here were in 
soybean meal and stabilized animal 
fats. And they were not enough to 
shake up anything or anyone. 

Animal proteins showed good 
strength. Tankage advanced $5 and 
meat and bone meal climbed an 
average of about $3. Fish meal prices 
were firm to stronger. 


Millfeeds climbed: Sacked mid- 
dlings, 50¢@$1; sacked bran, $1.50@ 
2, and sacked red dog, $1. Higher oat 
prices advanced oat products $1@5. 


A gain of $1 in 34% solvent linseed 
meal reflected higher prices for flax- 
seed and light production of meal. 
Market observers said most crushers 
were shut down and others would be 
closing for several weeks soon. 

The dip in soybean oil meal prices 
was $1.50@2. Bean processors, too, 


were reported to be curtailing pro- 
duction. 

Prices of alfalfa meal, molasses 
and milk feed products were reported 
unchanged. 


South 

ATLANTA: All loaded cars of soy- 
bean meal on track have been 
because of the cutback in production 
prices advanced $1-2 ton for July 
shipment, f.o.b. southeastern produc- 
tion mills. 

Fairly good tonnages of cottonseed 
meal out of Texas are being shipped 


SOL 


into the Southeast, but buyers are 
only buying on an as-needed basis 
as they do not want to be caught 


with large inventories on hand when 
the south Georgia and Alabama 
crushing mills begin operations dur- 
ing the last half of August. Cotton- 
seed hulls are showing signs of being 
in tight supply, with prices advanc- 
ing $3 ton. 

Movement of citrus pulp is still on 
the slow side as buyers continue to 
draw from inventory before restock- 
ing at the higher asking prices. Citrus 


industry reports show that there is 
twice as much pulp in storage in pro- 
cessors plants against this time a year 


ago. Unless the movement picks up 
many do not believe pulp prices can 
advance before processing of the new 
crop citrus starts. 


LOUISVILLE: The general! situ- 
ation is about the same this week 
as it has been. Virtually all bourbon 
whisky distillers are down and pro- 
duction is at a standstill, especially 
in Kentucky. Some of the big plants 
will only be down the first two weeks 
of July; some for a month. But there 
will not be much production prior to 
mid-September, and if it remains as 
dry as it is, a lot of small or country 
distillers may be down for months 
for lack of water 

MEMPHIS: Demand for ingredi- 
ents on the Memphis market was 
mostly fair the past week, with 
prices irregular 

Advances in meat and bone meal 
prices caused buyers to be cautious 
and they were mainly buying for 


immediate needs 


Alfalfa meal demand was fair, with 


no indications of price weakening 
Sellers actually are holding prices 
firm and deferred shipment offers 
are at a considerable premium ove! 
nearby. It now appears that the low 
on dehy was reached in June and 
the trade doubts it will sell at those 
lows the balance of the season 
Cottonseed oil meal supplies here 
are virtually exhausted, with only 
occasional truck-lot business in 


sacked meal. Mixers are obtaining 
ample supplies, however, from nearby 
producers and Texans. Until new crop 
local production, cottonseed oil meal 
supplies will ght, although 
real shortage is anticipated as Texas 
and Oklahoma production increas 
Soybean oil meal production here 
is on the light side. One large proces- 
sor has closed tem; ind an- 
other is fairly well sold up for July 
Feed mills are reluctant buyers 
Business was slack in millfeed and 
molasses business was only fair 
Oilseed meal futures contracts 
the Memphis Board of Trade pro- 
duced losses and one unchanged board 
during the week 
Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed 50¢-$1.50 ton lower than the 
previous week, while bulk solvent cot- 
tonseed oil meal was unchanged. The 
soybean oil meal dip was attributed 


be li no 


oral 


on 


partly to lower soybean futures 
prices. 
Southwest 


FORT WORTH: Supplies of meat 


and bone meal were light in this area 
and quotations were $2.50 higher. 
down for 


mills closed 


With 


rice 
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Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 


July July from 
previous 
196! 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal 73.90 73.90 
Cottonseed mea! 64.10 64.10 as 
Linseed meal 68.60 64.45 +4.15 
Copra cake or meal 58.50 58.50 oe 
Peanut meal 63.00 63.00 , 
Index 92.1 91.7 + 4 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal 95.10 91.55 +3.55 
Tankage 92.10 88.25 +3.85 
Fish meal 110.75 110.75 a9 
index 84.5 82.2 +2.3 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 46.15 46.55 — .40 
Dist. dried grains 64.20 64.20 oa 
Brewers dried grains. 40.35 40.50 — .15 
index 76.1 76.6 — 5 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Bran 34.65 34.85 — .20 
Midds. and shorts 39.10 3800 +1.10 
index 66.6 65.8 + 8 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed 40.70 41.10 — .40 
Rice bran 30.50 30.50 — 
Index ~ 62.9 63.5 — 6 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 45.85 46.05 — .20 
dex 88.3 686 — 3 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 28.19 28.19 
Index 83.9 83.9 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
Index 83.2 82.6 + 6 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Corn 40.50 39.60 + .90 
Oats 47.10 45.80 +1.30 
Barley 41.20 41.00 + .20 
Grain sorghums 42.70 41.80 + .90 
ndex 66.1 64.6 +1.5 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


the season, carload offerings of rice 
bran were almost non-existent and 
truckloads were $1-2 up. 

Millfeed was also $1-2 higher, but 
offerings were sufficient. 

The price of 44% soybean meal 
was slightly higher, with light offer- 
ings for July delivery, but 50% was 
plentiful and down about $2. 

Quotations on most other ingredi- 
ents were unchanged and demand as 
1 whole was slack. 

Generous rains have provided fine 
pasturage for this season of the year. 
Rains in the south Texas area have 
delayed the harvesting of new crop 
and quotations are 2-3¢ cwt. 
higher. 

KANSAS CITY: Most ingredients 
continued to work higher this week 
with soybean meal and cottonseed 
meal being the major exceptions. 

Soybean meal moved in a narrow 
range this week and in the process 
lost about $1. Other protein meals 
showed some signs of strength with 
linseed meal holding the big ad- 
vance of last week and meat scraps 
and tankage finding enough support 
to advance prices about $2.50. 

Millfeeds were in better demand 
and reflected an increase of $1.50@ 2. 
Sacked millfeeds were in good de- 
nand with sacked bran in short sup- 
ply. Flour grind is heavy but mill 
utput of offal is being well absorbed. 

The alfalfa meal market was more 
ictive with more interest in alfalfa 
meal future offerings. The nearby 
supplies remained unchanged in price 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
“Has Stood the Test of Time” 
Each year thousands of tons of cattle 
feed containing RUFIS are sold by 
leading feed manufacturers. Are you 
enjoying any of this business? 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 
621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 


milo 
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but all alfalfa products showed a 
firm undertone. 


West 


SEATTLE: Soybean oil meal fluc- 
tuated in a range of about $4 during 
the week, but closed unchanged at 
$87.10. Cottonseed meal was un- 
changed at $69, but the demand was 
poor with dairy feeding light. Copra 
meal dropped $1 with supplies im- 
proved. Linseed meal was still off the 
market but there was very little de- 
mand. 

Meat meal was unchanged at $1.85 
per unit, but the demand was good. 
Alaskan herring meal was quoted at 
$1.85 per unit, dock, Seattle, with 
new crop just arriving. Canadian 
herring meal was in extremely tight 
supply and virtually off the market. 


PORTLAND: Prices for major feed 
ingredients continued to follow a 
mixed trend this week and were con- 
sidered to have averaged slightly 
lower in the face of slow trading 
Over-all demand was strictly confined 
to prompt and immediate shipment 
supplies and most ingredient offer- 
ings appeared adequate 

Soybean meal listings eased as 
much as $2 ton lower while quota- 
tions for other oilseed meals held 
unchanged in front of a narrow de- 
mand. 

Trading in 


animal protein feeds 


featured stronger fish meal prices. 
Trading in meat meal slowed but 
quotations managed to hold un- 
changed. 


Wheat millfeed listings dropped an- 
other 50¢ ton lower as a result of a 
slow call. 

Alfalfa hay markets appeared more 
active during the week with some 
trading in second cutting hay noted 
in Pacific Northwest areas. Harvest- 
ing weather was good and much pro- 
gress was reported. Sales of good 
quality alfalfa, comparable to USS. 
No. 2 green, sold within a $29-34 ton 
range, baled, delivered Portland and 
Seattle feeding areas, but a majority 
of deals were still determined at $30- 
32 ton. 


Other Reports 


MOLASSES: The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture says it has been re- 
liably reported that 27% million gal- 
lons of blackstrap molasses have been 
sold for 9.25¢ gal., f.o.b. Cuban ports, 
to an exporter outside the U.S. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 100) 


Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply adequate; $46, down 650¢. 

Angeles: Hominy meal $52, hominy 
pellets $54, both unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 


ample; yellow $38, 50¢ higher. 
o: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to good; $47, Boston, unchanged. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
$35 @ 35.50, 


supply 


supply adequate; yellow un- 
changed. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply adequate; 8. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


limited; $54, delivered carlots, sacked, 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 

supply adequate; new process $58.50, old 
process $63.50, Minneapolis, up $5@6. 

Boston: Demand light; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; 32 $76.20, sacked, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend am 
ple; supply ample; local production, 31% 
protein $71, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
sufficient; 34% protein, extracted 
July, unchanged. 

Demand dull; supply 
trend unchanged; 34% solvent $85, 
was last week's quote; it was generally 


tight; 
sacked, 
not 


quoted here at press time 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend $1.50 high- 
er; supply light; Minneapolis Vasis, solvent 
$57.50. 


Baffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 


ply fair to poor; $57, Minneapolis, up $1 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; none 
available; 34% protein (Montana) $85, de- 
livered carloads, sacked, unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair; trend strong; sup 
ply scarce; $71 

Minneapolis: Trade reported to be firm 
to slightly stronger because of higher prices 
for flaxseed and light production of meal; 
34% solvent up $1 to $58@59; 32 expeller 
$64.50. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply moderate; local production 31° 
protein $1.80 a unit unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply very scarce; meat and bone $97.50 
bulk, $100 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, up $2.50 


trend 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 


steady; $1.50 a protein unit; converted 50% 
$89.50, both unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$93.50, Cincinnati, up $2.50. 

St. Louis: trend firm; sup- 


Demand good; 
ply adequate; 1% $93, up $3 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend up $5; sup- 
ply moderate; $100, sacked. 


Kansas City: Leemand fair; trend higher; 
2 50 


supply adequate; $97.50, up $2.5 

Portland: Lemand slow; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; O% $85, sacked 

Baffalo: Lemand fairly firm; trend high- 
er; supply light; 50 meat seraps $97.50, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, up $2.56 

Memphis: Demand as needed; trend 
steady; supply adequate; 50% protein $98, 
without billing, up $5.50; 50% protein $101, 
with rail transit, up $6 

Denver: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply searce; $94. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $1.85 a unit protein, ex-process- 


ing plant, sacked, up 5¢ 


St. Paul: Demand good; supplies tight; 
$106@107.50, sacked, up $2.50@6 from last 
week. 

MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 

Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock, 13% phosphorus $39, sacked, 
bulk $2 less, 

MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Better buying interest part- 

ly created by price attraction when com- 


pared with higher feed gr 


1in values; sacked 
middlings up 50¢@§$1 to 7 


$36.50@3 bulk 


$31; sacked bran up $1.50@2 to $35.50@36, 
bulk $30; sacked red dog up $1 to $43 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 
to stronger; supply adequate; sacked bran 
$35@35.50, up $1.50; sacked shorts $38.50 
#39, unchanged; bulk bran $2727.50, up 
$1; bulk shorts $30@30.50, up $1.50; bulk 
middlings $27.50@28, up $1 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply sufficient; bran, bulk $37, burlaps 
$42; gray shorts, bulk $40, burlaps $47; 
bulk middlings $38, delivered Texas com- 
mon peints; bran up $1.50@2, bulk shorts 
ip $1@1.50; middlings up $1 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend steady 

» $2 up; supply fair; standard bran $33; 
standard midds, $35; red dog $40.50 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $39.50, shorts 
$43.50, up $1.25; bulk, bran $31, middlings 
$32, up $1, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran $32.50, down 50¢; 
middlings $36.50, down $2.50. 

Boston: Demand cautious; trend easy; 
supply plentiful; bran $37, down §2.10; 
middlings $42, down $1.10 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend irregular; 

k i to good; bran bulk $29.50, 
dlings, bulk $35.50, up : 
bulk $39.50, off 50¢; all prices 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; wheat bran $34.80, 
gray shorts $37.80, standard midds. $35.80, 
all up $2 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $38.50, delivered common transit 
points, carlots, down $1.50 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 

7.50 @ 38.50 

nproved; trend steady 
to better supply ample; shorts $42, bran 
$38.75, millrun $40.50 

Los Angeles: Standard milirun $46, un- 
changed to 50¢ lower, demand moderate, 


red bran $45@ 


trend 
>, unchanged, demand fair, trend steady, 


easier, supply ample; 


supply adequate. 

MOLASSES 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, 


unchanged, 

Los Angeles: Demand good; 
ample; $25.50, o.b. tank cars; 
$25.75, f.0.b. tamk trucks; both unchanged. 
: Demand and supply steady; trend 
in tank cars, unchanged. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 

sufficient; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., 
Houston; truck $31.49, delivered Ft. 

seller's market price on date of 
shipment, unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
cars, New Orleans, unchanged 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $30.59 
ton, delivered Memphis, truck, unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, 
unchanged. 

Buffalo: 
ply adequate; 
changed. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good; $26.75, f.0.b. Seattle tank truck lots, 
unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 


trend steady; 


supply 


Steady; 


trend steady 
f.0.b, Albany, 


Demand fair; 
16%¢ gal., 


sup- 
un- 


sup- 


ply ample; $ 70 tank car, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; citrus $21, f.o.b. Florida proc- 
essing plants 

Minneapolis: Prices remain firm; $35 for 
blackstrap, tank truck, delivered; $31 for 
beet and $33 for blend. 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Boston: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; white pulverized, sacked $53.50 
@54, down 50¢@$1; reground oat feed, 
Canadian 23 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44 
up $1. 

Ft. Worth: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat millfeed 
$40.30, sacked, unchanged; reground $20.80, 
sacked, unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply adequate; white pulverized $43, up $1; 
reground oat feed $12.50, up 50¢. 
Chicago: Demand trend irregular; 
supply ample; reground oat feed $10.50; 
No. 1 fing ground feeding oatmeal $67.50; 
feeding rolled oats $71.50 
City: Demand good; 
er; supply tight for spot; oat mill by- 
product $15.50@16, sacked, up $2; feeding 
rolled oats $76@77, sacked, up 2. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; oat feed $24.25, sacked, Boston, 


fair; 


trend strong- 


unchanged 
Seattle: 
easy; on 
8 Ib. of etter, down $2 

Minneapolis: Highe oat have ad- 
vanced prices of most items—from $1@5: 
sacke eeding rolled up $2 to $89; sacked 
feeding oatmeal up $1 to $68; sacked pul- 
erized up $5 to $45; sacked crimped up 
50; sacked oat feed steady at $20. 


trend 
lots, 


fair; 


Demand and supply 
$ truck 


feed delivered 


MEAL 


PEANUT OIL 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $79, sacked, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 45% $61 for solvent process, 
$64 for expeller, f.0.b. Alabama and Georgia 
producing mills. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked, 
unchanged, 


trend steady; 


Boston: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply spotty; $100, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; $100@102, sacked, f.o.b. 
Texas plants, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend barely 
steady; supply adequate; 55% meal $100, 
sacked, without billing, up $2.50. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; meat meal $90, f.o.b. Ala- 
bama and Georgia production points. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm- 


er; supply light; California production, high 


fat content, bran $53, sacked, up $3 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply very scarce, most mills closed down 
for season; rice bran, nominal $37, f.o.b 
south Texas rice mills, sacked, up $1@2; 
hulls $2, bulk, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply poor; bran $52.60, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; bran $43@44, sacked, deliv- 
ered.. 


SCREENINGS 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; unmground grain screenings $18 
#19, uncha) 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
irregular; ground grain $28.50, Canadian 


23. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 


ply fair to poor; ground, sacked $34, New 
York, lake and rail, up $5.25; bulk, un- 
ground $27.50, New York, up $3. 


Minneapolis: Canadian supplies very tight; 


increased demand is mostly on a future 
basis; unground up $1 from last week to 
$17; domestic price ranges unchanged at 


$10@18 for mediums and 
demand report- 
price up $3 


$1@8 for lights; 
$18@26 for heavies; good 
ed for 15% flax screenings, 
from last week to $40. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 


St. Louis: $24.32. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend firm on 
14%; light offerings 44% for July, suffi- 
cient on 50%; 44% $76 July, $76.50@78 
August, up 60¢; 50% $82 July, down $2.40, 
$83@85 August, down $1.90. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $61.50, Decatur, down 
$3.50. 


Demand fair; trend steadfer; 
44% $60.60, up 50¢; 50% 


Boston: 
supply adequate; 
$68.50, up $1.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 


supply increased; $86.60, down $1.50@2. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; 44%, Decatur basis $64.50, 
down $1; 50% $72, down $1. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light: prime 44% solvent $67.50, 
f.o.b. Memphis, down $1. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply adequate; 44% $86.60@87.10, 50% 


$93.10@93.60. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easy; supply ample; 44% solvent proc- 
ess $63.50@64, down $1. 

Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply ample; Decatur basis, 
protein, unrestricted billing $65.50 and 
$61.50; 50% protein, unrestricted 
billing $72, and E.T.L. $67. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to 
steady to lower; supply fair; 
off $1 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply limited; 44% $73, delivered. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $76. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $87.10, delivered carlots, un- 
changed. 

Minneapolis: Demand only fair; supplies 
ample; some processors reported to be 
curtailing operations; 44% down $1.50@2 


14% 
E.T.L 


poor; trend 
$61, Decatur, 


to $59.50@60; 50% down $1 to $66. 
TANKAGE 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply short; 60% digester $102.50, sacked, 


unchanged. 
Demand 
60% 


Ft. Worth, 
Cincinnati: 
supply short; 
cinnati, up $1. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $90@92.50, un- 
changed to up $2.50. 
Chicago: Demand improved; trend up $5; 


trend strong; 
$93.50, Cin- 


good; 
digester 


supply light; 60% protein $100, sacked. 

St. Paul: Feed industry demand good 
and supplies reported tight because of 
reduced slaughter; this week's price of 
$95@100, sacked, is up about $5 from 
last week. 

UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $103 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 


and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $95, f.0.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $100, f.0.b. bagged; 
$96 bulk, cars or trucks, freight equal- 
ized with nearest producing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.o.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
all states to the East. 


CATTLE 


(Continued from page 1) 


ket their feeder cattle more often 
than once a year to avoid excessive 
weights.” 

@ The report also called attention to 
nutritional factors having the great- 
est influence on carcass oomposition 
and quality, including roughage-to- 
concentrate ratio; energy-to-protein 
relationship; adequate minerals, es- 
pecially phosphorus; adequate vita- 
min A; recognition of nutrient re- 
quirements, including energy for dif- 
ferent ages of cattle and for cattle 
of different breeding and environ- 
ment; increasing the energy level of 
ration as the animal grows, realiz- 
ing that maximum energy used too 
soon results in more outside fat cov- 
er and less marbling, especially in 
the case of younger animals. 

@ The feeding section also asked for 
more research into the differences 
in feeds coming from different areas 
of production and called for studies 
of carcass cut-out under different 
feeding programs. 


EFFECT OF NUTRITION ON 
CARCASS COMPOSITION—One of 
the highlights of the feeding sessions 
was a talk on this subject by Dr. W. 
M. Beeson, well known cattle nutri- 
tion researcher at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Dr. Beeson noted that experi- 
mental data available on specific nu- 
trients that will influence the chem- 
ical composition and quality of beef 
is very limited and often inconclu- 
sive. It is well known that energy 
intake above maintenance and 
growth requirements has a marked 
influence on degree of fatness. How- 
ever, a ruminant animal is complex 
in nature, and factors influencing 
biosynthesis in the rumen and the 
type of fatty acids produced may 
have a decided effect on the ratio 
of lean to fat and the distribution 
in the muscle fibers. Dr. Beeson went 
on to review research findings on 
some of the more obvious factors 
which influence carcass composition 
and quality. 

Protein—For maximum beef qual- 
ity, the daily protein requirements 
should be met, but there is no evi- 
dence that excessive protein beyond 
the requirement is of any value. 
There is no indication that the type 
of natural protein—cottonseed, lin- 
seed or soybean meal—has any ef- 
fect on carcass quality. When urea 
furnishes no more than one third 
of the daily protein requirement, car- 
cass grade is not affected. 


Energy - concentrate to roughage 
ratio—It is well known that rations 
made up of roughage with a limited 
amount of concentrate will produce 
satisfactory growth and muscle de- 
velopment in cattle, but fat deposi- 
tion will be lacking. The proper ratio 
of concentrate to roughage to pro- 
duce the desired finish at minimum 
cost is an important consideration, 
Dr. Beeson noted, citing studies on 
various ratios. A majority of 
data tend to indicate that a moderate 
amount of roughage in the diet is 
conducive to more desirable beef. 


Type of feed—-Dr. Beeson cited 
tests with corn silage and other feed- 
stuffs indicating that certain types 
of feed have an influence on dress- 
ing percentage and carcass grade. 
For example, a recent Nebraska 
study showed that fattening heifers 
fed a mixture of 85% corn and 15% 
dried beet pulp gained faster on less 
feed and averaged one third grade 
higher than heifers fed a ration with 
100% corn. 


Physical nature of feed—This has 
an indirect effect on carcass qual- 
ity in respect to how “roughness” in- 
fluences microbial synthesis in the 
rumen. Work with finely ground ra- 
tions and pelleted rations was cited. 
It was pointed out that Dr. J. C. 
Shaw has shown through basic re- 
search that the physical form of 
feeds influences the type of fatty 
acids produced in the rumen and 
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thus the animal response. Although 
no carcass studies were made, it is 
significant to note that steers fed 
ground and pelleted alfalfa hay and 
flaked corn gained 22% more on 18% 
less feed than steers fed chopped 
alfalfa hay and ground corn. This 
drastic difference is attributed to the 
increase in the production of propi- 
onic acid by rumen microorganisms 


and the decrease in acetate. More 
recent researches indicate that the 
key to improving feed conversion 


to controlling the carcass composi- 
tion lies in the degree to which ru- 
men microbial activity can be altered 
and controlled. Tenderness and pa- 
latability may be partially dictated 
by rumen synthesis together with 
genetic factors and hormone secre- 
tion. 

Minerals—Phosphorus is the only 
mineral element which has been 
shown to significantly affect the qual- 
ity of beef. Phosphorus-deficient beef 
is inferior in palatability, keeping 
quality and shrinkage loss. Feeding 
trace minerals has not noticeably 
changed carcass grade or quality, but 
cattle fed trace mineralized salt have 
shown less shrink in transit. 

Hormones — Hormone - like 
stances such as stilbestro] will 
crease muscle growth but not fat 
deposition. The tendency is in the 
direction of decreasing fat deposi- 
tion. Usually cattle treated with stil- 
bestrol must be fed to a heavier 
market weight to reach the same 
degree of finish and carcass grade as 
cattle not fed stilbestrol, Dr. Beeson 
said. 

Antibiotics Antibiotics such as 
Aureomycin and Terramycin will sig- 
nificantly improve carcass quality 
when fed in conjunction with stil- 
bestrol, Dr. Beeson said. 


NUTRITION RESEARCH NEEDS 
—Not part of the feeding session 
but part of a talk on “new hori- 
zons” for the beef cattle industry 
were remarks on feeding research 
needs by Dr. A. E. Darlow, dean of 
agriculture at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

“We made some very rapid and 
significant progress in developing ra- 
tions for beef cattle over the last 
30 to 40 years, and we're making 
progress today,” said Dr. Darlow 
“However, I think progress is at a 
slower rate than it should be for 
the reason that too many of us are 
continuing nutrition research 
the same lines 30 to 40 years 
ago when very little information was 
available. 

“What we do now is devise a num- 
ber of rations that differ in one in- 
gredient or another, feed them to 


sub- 
in- 


as 


along | 


cattle and come up with an answer, | 


but for the most part, the basic re- 
quirements for nutrition in beef cat- 
tle are still largely unknown. We 
need to know. And I don’t think 
we’re going to make any startling 
discoveries in the next five years by 
feedlot trials. I think feedlot trials 


are important, but I think we need | 


not only to run these trials but do 
something ‘in addition to,’ not ‘in- 
stead of.’ We need, in addition to 
what we are now doing, some funda- 
mental, basic research.” 

Dr. Darlow pointed to such things 
as less feed efficiency in ruminants, 
the enzyme complex, the possibility 


of more work in purified dicts, the | 


interaction of nutrients, effect of 


body glands on these nutrients. 


THE NUTRITIONIST’S ROLE— | 


John W. Algeo of Solvang, Cal., not- 
ed that past emphasis has been on 
establishment of minimums in re- 
quirements to ward off deficiencies 
rather than optimums to obtain maxi- 
mum production. These minimums 
are now pretty well defined, and it 
appears that emphasis must be 
switched to supply new data in order 
to obtain the most from farm ani- 
mals. Further progress will come 
primarily from the dovetailing of 
basic studies in chemistry, physiology, 
rumen bacteriology, medicine and 
genetics. 

One broad area of research which 
must be covered by nutritionists in 


this work is on factors affecting nu- 
tritional efficiency. The second is 
that covering nutritional factors af- 
fecting carcass values. 

Another area of research which will 
be beneficial is that of determining 
in greater detail the availability of 
nutrients from feedstuffs. 

Mr. Algeo said that since market 
demand is running toward lighter 
cattle, the question arises as to 
whether or not castration will be 
necessary in the future. Perhaps the 
ideal steer of tomorrow will 
young bull. The intact animal usually 
is a more efficient feeder than the 
castrate, but this animal tends to 
be downgraded at the packing house; 
however, age and nutrition may have 
some interesting effects with respect 


be a 


to carcass quality of these young in- | 


tact animals. 

PROCESSOR’S VIEW OF THE 
IDEAL CARCASS Here are just 
some of the comments made by Paul 
Blackman, Acme Meat Co., Los An- 
geles: 

“ _.. This need for great gains at 
the least expense is responsible for 
more counterfeit beef than we have 
ever had, and nutritionists and feed- 
ers who feed in this manner do so 
with a disregard of the ultimate re- 
sults. I don’t believe there will ever 
be a meat-type carcass until the feed- 
er comes up with a meat-type feed... 

“What might be ideal for the Corn 
Belt feeder or any commercial feed- 
er often proves to be too wasty for 
the processor and retailer. What we 
want is to reach a happy medium so 
that quality is not sacrificed in our 
desire and need for choice quality 
meat and still come up with an ani- 
mal that is not predominately waste- 
ful. Just how we get that beef into 
our coolers is up to the nutritionists 
and feeders... 

“Let’s look at our ideal carcass: It 
should be a high yielding animal of 
good conformation and small kidney, 
free of bruises and grubs. I'd like a 
liver with every beef instead of the 
30% lost due to flukes and abscesses. 
It should be an animal that figures 
to yield at least 60% and then does 
61%; should have good color, and % 
to % in. of white fat; youthful—that 
is, buttons, and red boned. When 
ribbed down, it should have sufficient 
marbling. Although it was bought for 
good, it would grade choice. Now 
that’s what I’d call an ideal carcass, 
for that represents a beef that would 
make a buck.” 


NEED FOR BETTER EVALUA- 
TION OF FEEDS AND FEED AD- 
DITIVES—One of the problems noted 
by J. C. Wetzler, Phoenix, is varia- 
tion in nutrient content of grain. In 
an Arizona study, it was found that 
the barley fed varied in protein from 
11.63 to 8.79%, with similar varia- 
tions in other tests. A test of six sam- 
ples of milo maize showed a protein 
variance from 10.44 to 8.46% 

Many feeders do not know if bar- 
ley is hurt by rain discoloration, said 
Mr. Wetzler. Local barley is white, 
while imported barley is usually dis- 
colored. Imported barley usually 
analyzes better, but most feeders feel 
that they get better results from the 
local product. 

The need for more information on 
various crops and supplements was 
mentioned. 

“Another problem that most of us 
have faced is a new product that is 
glamorized or oversold as the ‘new’ 
answer, but which does not live up 
to the claims made for it, so it is dis- 
carded,” said Mr. Wetzler. “Very 
often these same products would 
have had a part in feeding programs 
if they had been properly evaluated. 
In our area many feeders went all 
out for the so-called Purdue Supple- 
ment and the silage program that 
went with it. Now many operators 
won't even consider the program, al- 


though the fault was in improper 
evaluation.” 
WHAT FACTORS CONSTITUTE | 


IDEAL FEEDER CATTLE 
day’s fat cattle market shows posi- 
tively what must be the future of 
the beef industry,” said W. D. Farr 


“To. | 


NEW DIAGNOSTIC LAB—On hand for a recent open 
diagnostic laboratory at Forest, Miss., were (left to 


of the new poultry 


1961—103 


15, 


FEEDSTUFFS, July 


house and dedication 


right): H. O. Dermody, assistant general manager of the agricultural division, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York; F. Raymond Fields, D.V.M., poultry 
pathologist and director of the facility; Fred Bush, director of the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Industrial Board and keynote speaker, Jackson, and Hilmer 
Jones, D.V.M., director of Pfizer’s department of veterinary medicine. The 
new laboratory at Forest is the second poultry diagnostic facility to be 
located and operated by Pfizer in the South. The first one is situated at 
Cullman, Ala., and has operated since 1959. 


of Greeley, Colo. “Heavy overfat cat- 
tle have depressed the beef market 


to the lowest prices in years. Bull | 
and young cow carcasses are worth | 
more per pound than heavy choice | 


or prime steer beef. This weight prob- 
lem has been growing worse 


one that heavy weight is the number 
one problem of the beef industry 
Therefore, we must accept as fact 
that ideal feeder cattle must be light 
and young cattle... 

“Feeders are rapidly coming to the 
point where they don’t care whether 
cattle are black, white, pink or yel- 
low. We would like to be able to buy 
feeder cattle that we know would 
gain well, finish rapidly, make a high- 
er percentage choice, and produce 
the premium kind of beef. When pro- 
ducers can give us this kind of feed- 
ers, we can afford to pay a premium 
for them. 

“I would like to emphasize the sad 
plight of the cattle industry today. 
Cattle are the most extravagent con- 
verters of grain to meat. This con- 
version must be improved rapidly. 
Poultry is taking a bigger slice of 
the red meat business each year. 
Pork has staged a good comeback 
with the meat-type hog. Cattle must 
follow quickly.” 


each | 
year. It should be obvious to every- | 


THE CORN BELT FEEDER AND 
THE IDEAL CARCASS—Ray Bax- 
ter of Grand Island, Neb., said that 
the real problem of the industry is 
the development of more animals that 
will produce well muscled, high yield- 
ing carcasses of well marbled meat 
and do so with a minimum of excess 
fat. There is a host of these carcasses 
today, he said, but the industry will 
have to be able to eliminate those 
that do not measure up to ideal or 
near-ideal standards. 


RETAILERS’ DESIRES — Cecil 
Hellbusch of Safeway Stores, Denver, 
observed that there have been too 
many heavy fat cattle recently. The 
trend, he said, is to lighter cattle be- 
cause of retailer and consumer de- 
mand. 


Conditions in 1961 seem to dictate 
feeding cattle of lighter weight. Many 
feeders are starting with fall wean- 
ers and feeding them until the next 
August and September. This kind of 
animal will produce carcasses of the 
desired weight, marbling and finish. 
The reason many old time feeders 
don’t like to feed these younger ani- 
mals is that they take too long to 
finish. But these prejudices won't 
meet consumer demands, and feeders 
must feed what the market demands. 


NATIONAL SWINE INDUSTRY CONFERENCE—The fourth annual Na- 
tional Swine Industry Conference will be held Nov. 9-10 at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel in St. Louis. Members of the program committee for the meeting 


standing, left to right, are: George Brauer, 


president, Illinois Swine Herd 


Improvement Assn.; Paul Zillman, director of the department of livestock, 
American Meat Institute, and secretary of the conference; Keith Myers, 
conference chairman, Grundy Center, Iowa, and Neal Black, editor, National 
Hog Farmer. Sitting, left to right, are: La Verne Johnson, president, National 
Swine Growers Council; Dr. Sam H. McNutt, University of Wisconsin veteri- 
nary science professor; Oakley M. Ray, market research director, American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; William Haase, Swift & Co.; Earl Judd, president, 
National Swine Records Assn.; Herman Aaberg, livestock director, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; G. B. Thorne, vice president, Wilson & Co., Inc.; 
A. R. Parsons, Fischer Packing Co.; Bernard Ebbing, Rath Packing Co., and 
Del Valine, director, St. Louis Livestock Market Foundation. 
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New “Constantflo” Protein Block Machine 


New Protein Block 
Unit Announced 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—A 
new company, Constantflo Machin- 
ery Co., has announced the devel- 


opment of a new machine to produce 
protein blocks for livestock feeding. 

“The Constantflo Blocker,” said 
R. E. McLeod, sales manager, “press- 
es a continuous flow of material 
through an open mold, eliminating 
all waste motion. The block then 
passes through a saw device which 
measures and automatically cuts the 
block to a predetermined, length and 
weight. By a quick adjustment, the 
length and weight can be varied. 
This arrangement eliminates pre- 
weighing of ingredients. No scale is 
needed in this new process. 

“The machine bears no resemblance 
in design or operation to a hydraulic 
press. 


“The weight of the machine is 
about 8,000 Ib. Production rate is 
3 to 6 tons per hour. The Blocker will 
produce any size block desired, from 
10 to 100 lb. The blocks have no ta- 
per and are easily handled and stored. 
They are of uniform density and 
hardness, and no wrapping or boxing 
is necessary. By adjusting moisture 


| control, various densities can be pro- 


duced.” 

Mr. McLeod said that the new unit 
will permit companies to manufacture 
blocks locally. “It will permit pro- 
duction of blocks 
the cost of putting the same formula 
into bagged pellets,” the announce- 
ment claimed. 

Cost of the machine was reported 
to be in the $18,000 bracket, depend- 
ing on attachments desired. The units 
can be leased as well as purchased. 

The Salt Lake City firm said that it 
also will help in formulation of 
blocks. 


BROILERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


chicks from a hatchery, so the hatch- 
ery makes a small profit. I sell to 
the processor and he likewise takes 
out a share of profits. So when you 
divide a tiny profit three ways, there 
is nothing left.” 

An Arkansas integrator says that 
about 400 broiler operators in the 
nation are turning out 90% of the 
broilers, and he predicts that before 
next spring these companies will be 
cut to 200. 

Trend to Large Numbers 

Though not everyone will go this 
far, practically everyone in the in- 
dustry thinks that the little man is 


on his way out. What was a big man | 


many years ago may now be consid- 
ered a small producer because of the 
rapid trend to large broiler numbers. 
Anything less than a million birds on 


feed is small compared to the leaders | 


who may have from three to five 


million. 


“To get complete efficiency,” said | 


one owner, “a producer .must raise 
enough to keep his hatchery busy, his 
processing plant operating from one 
to two shifts a day and his feed mill 
humming from 10 to 16 hours a day. 
An operation of this size will need 
to have a minimum of a million birds, 
at least.” 

The producers who owned nothing 


but the broilers were the first to be | 


squeezed out of the picture. Some of 


these men had very little operating | 


capital. They bought baby chicks on 
credit, contracted feed on credit from 
some feed mill and put the broilers 
out with farm growers and this was 
also on contract. Always before, a 


price slump would force some of these | 
this last drop to 11 


men out, but 
and 12¢ Ib. accelerated the exodus. 


The producer one step further up | 
the ladder is the man who owns a | 


feed mill and his trucks but no hatch- 
ery or processing plant. He puts 
broilers out with farm growers, then 
sells the birds to a processor. Though 


he has a bit more control over his 
operations than the first man, he is 
still more vulnerable than the com- 
pletely integrated company, observers 
say. 

The next movement toward com- 
plete integration is the producer who 
may have his hatchery or breeding 
farm, or both, but he does not own 
a processing plant. There are still 
many in this category because a pro- 
cessing plant costs a lot of money, 
and unless a man has some assurance 
he can be using it for many years, 
he is reluctant to put in one of his 
own. 

Yet the recent price drop is said 
to be speeding up this last step 
toward integration. It is not expected 
to mean the building of new process- 
ing plants so much as more mergers. 
Processors who have depended upon 
buying broilers find they cannot com- 
pete so well with the plant that 
grows its own birds. With small 
growers dropping out, these plants 
may not get enough broilers for ca- 
pacity production. So a processor 
may merge with a firm which pro- 
duces the broilers. 

None of these movements have 
been planned to cope with the present 
prices so much as to provide a fight- 
ing chance during the next price 
slump and others that will follow, 
observers say. 

Despite the price debacle, there 
has not been a big cutback in num- 
bers. The East Texas area, which is 
less integrated than Mississippi and 
Arkansas, has reduced broiler num- 
bers some by leaving the houses emp- 
ty a week or two longer when birds 
are sold. 

A few large integrated companies 
also report slight reductions. A Mis- 
sissippi firm which keeps several mil- 
lion broilers on feed said it had cut 
back very slightly. Arkansas com- 
panies that raise millions of birds 
report slight reductions; yet in this 
area many new houses can be seen, 
and others have been started even 
since prices dropped to a new low. 

The fact that several small pro- 


| 
| 


at less cost than | 


ducers have quit, it was noted, does 
not materially affect the number of 
broilers grown. When this happens, 
the farm growers sign a contract 
with a larger company and continue 
to keep the broiler houses filled. 


Growth in Arkansas 

Some of the biggest growth has 
taken place in Northwest Arkansas, 
and this trend continues. One large 
firm has built many new houses this 
last year, and other companies have 
also expanded. One poultry equip- 
ment company estimates 400 new 
houses during the past couple of 
years. 

One thing that has been speeded 
up by low prices is the merchandis- 
ing of birds. Companies have put out 
new efforts to locate and to create 
new markets for finished birds. Con- 
tacts have been made in the major 
cities of the countries, export sales 
possibilities have been investigated, 
and new ways of packaging birds are 
being pushed more rapidly than ever 
before. 

Seek More Efficiency 

Companies are also examining each 
department in a microscopic analysis. 
Joint grain buying by several com- 
panies is being started. One such 
group in Mississippi composed of 20 
to 25 poultry and feed companies is 
erecting grain storage at Vicksburg 
and will buy grain in huge quantities. 

Feed mill operations, contract 
growers, ways to save on transporta- 
tion and increasing the efficiency of 
breeder flock and hatchery opera- 
tions—all these are being studied, 
with some changes initiated. 

In feed hauling some companies 
are getting larger trucks. One com- 
pany is now using a few of the large 
double-unit feed delivery trucks, sim- 
ilar to the ones found in California. 

Broiler men are also examining 
grower contracts carefully. The in- 
efficient grower who will not up-date 
his poultry house and does not co- 
operate with the field service man is 
more likely to find himself out of a 
job. The farm grower is also a part 
of this move toward greater efficiency 
and is expected to carry his share. 

The only thing that efficiency will 
not achieve is to raise the price of 
broilers or reduce their numbers. The 
more efficiently a company operates, 
the more broilers it will grow. And 
the more broilers sold, the more glut- 
ted the market becomes, some per- 
sons note. 

The next step, some observers say, 
will be government controls. This is 
something no one seems to want, but 
many expect it, particularly with the 
present administration so eager to 
step in and regulate private business. 

“No one wants federal regulation,” 
a processor pointed out, “but a lot of 
people are complaining. This won't 


help, but it will continue, and these 
days the White House has a keen 
ear.” 

Controls will not change the trend 
of things, observers say. Some inte- 
grators hint the big build-up of broil- 
ers has been hastened so the com- 
pany will have a maximum number 
of birds when quotas are set. Then 
if the regulations specify a 5 or 10% 
reduction, the company will still have 
a sufficient number for a profitable 
operation. 


Unionization 
One other problem which is aris- 
ing throughout the industry is 


the labor union's desire to unionize 
processing plants and feed mills. Thus 
far, the South has one of the lowest 
wage scales in the nation, even con- 
sidering that living costs are less. If 
the mills and processing plants can 
be organized by union leaders, then 
why not the truck drivers, hatchery 
workers and even the men who feed 
the chickens, some ask. 

This threat of unionization is one 
reason why some companies are hop- 
ing to continue the practice of con- 
tracting birds with farm growers. 

“If I own the farm and hire a man 
to tend the chickens, he is an em- 
| ployee,”’ said one man who feeds out 
nearly 2 million broilers. “And as a 
| union member he will work fewer 
| hours a day and do a lot poorer job 
| 
| 


| than the farmer will. Therefore, I'm 

keeping the farm grower as an ace 
| in the hole. I want to keep him on 
my side as a profit-sharing partner.” 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


for a “pretty decent feed year’; per- 
haps not price-wise, but in tonnage. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers from western New York 
to the New England area averaged 
40 hours last week. 


South Central 

Current business activity is at a 
satisfactory rate, but demand for 
formula feeds is not up to the May- 
June levels, according to several in- 
dustry officials. Some of the down- 
turn is considered to be the usual 
drop off in sales while harvesting 
operations are going on. However, 
after four days production last week, 
plants are operating on a full five-day 
basis this week. 

Hog feed business holds up well 
and the short term outlook is en- 
couraging both to feed manufacturers 
and hog producers. Market prices 
| have been at a favorable rate since 

last fall and have now worked up to 

a $19 top. Feed men don’t look upon 
| the late 1961 and 1962 hog markets 
| aS quite so promising. Since the latest 


Chicks Placed in Principal 


Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. 1M. Mo. Del. Md. 
467 788 846 143 Bil 2,309 2,390 
473 83! 895 5 905 2,228 2,330 
475 745 962 109 906 1,944 2,344 
452 840 896 145 923 1,868 2,291 
447 840 910 80 84) 1,974 2,114 
398 949 894 104 863 1,981 2,152 
431 876 969 127 89! 1,963 2,104 
392 806 888 85 992 1,68! 2,528 
432 78! 827 89 1,093 1,743 2,332 
332 761 78! 57 906 1,696 2,280 

W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss. 
550 4,535 524 8,948 292 4,940 3,169 
638 4,239 525 8,723 309 4,614 3,149 
592 4,068 552 8,564 267 4,528 3,068 
469 4,096 477 8,312 247 4,480 3,153 
533 3,979 462 8,307 244 4,518 3,132 
518 4,046 4b6 8,307 266 4,482 3,002 
577 4,075 406 8,072 269 4,445 3,008 
473 4,011 426 8,180 264 4,414 3,005 
474 3,955 44) 7,592 261 4,236 2,922 
524 3,866 449 7,882 224 4,393 2,813 

Total 22 areas 
La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 196! 1960 
574 15! 403 333 1,448 44,562 38,119 
579 205 384 286 1,503 43,732 39,124 
626 999 38! 310 1.479 42,569 39,498 
614 ,097 387 347 1,489 42,226 39,90! 
602 367 280 1.435 41,743 39,525 
648 2,977 386 250 1,441 41,662 39,137 
607 2,829 329 30! 1,422 41,273 38,515 
553 2,754 417 277 1,324 41,173 38,404 
571 2,843 376 264 1,436 40,444 37,368 
539 2,606 330 207 1,224 39,258 36,473 
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government crop report indicates that 
corn production may fall below ex- 
port and consumption demand, mill 
officials fear that unless large quanti- 
ties are withdrawn from government 
storage, higher corn prices and un- 
satisfactory feeding ratios will result. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast continues to be reported as 
being slow to very good, depending 
upon the types of feed manufactured. 

Good rains in most of the south- 
eastern states have greatly improved 
pastures and dairymen and cattlemen 
are only buying very limited feed in- 
gredients for their herds. Even 
though the chick replacements have 
been greatly reduced, broiler feeds 
continue to move in good volume due 
to the number of broilers already on 
feed. Mills report their running time 
to be about normal. 

Broiler prices advanced %¢ Ib. this 
week. Sales were being made at 12%4¢ 
lb., f.0.b. the farm. 


Central States 


The current week in the formula 
feed trade has been pretty much a 
carbon copy of its immediate prede- 
cessor—eminently satisfactory insofar 
as volume of business concerned 
And in combination with the preced- 
ing week gave considerable promise 
of a “good” July. 

Prices showed some modest evi- 
dence of strengthening this past week 


is 


but buyers were not backing away 
While fresh business is not setting 
any records, sales are moving along 
at a good pace with new orders 
matching the shipping directions 
rather closely. 

For the second week in a row, the 
Chicago hog top again hit the $19 


level and, of course, this is welcome 
news in the mixed feed trade. 

Most mixers are anticipating that 
there will be greater cutbacks in the 
demand for broiler feeds during the 
next 30-60 days. 


Ohio Valley 


Ohio Valley feed manufacturers 
were virtually unanimous this week 
in reporting a minimum volume of 
business, as the hot weather sped 
the ripening of small grain crops and 
kept farmers working long hours at 
harvesting operations. 

But this has posed no formula feed 
buying problems, as ample quantities 
of manufactured feeds had been pur- 
chased previously in anticipation of 
the harvesting situation now prevail- 
ing. 

In view of the continuing over-sup- 
ply of poultry, it is reported that area 
retail chain stores are cooperating 
by setting up a variety of special 
offers that are designed to stimulate 
increased purchases by housewives. 
Meanwhile, egg purchases remain in 
close balance with suppliers’ offerings. 


Delmarva 


The broiler industry took a turn for 
the worse for the week ending July 
7. Prices averaged 13.99¢ while feed 
prices increased about 60¢ ton, going 
at $93.23. A pound of broiler meat 
would buy 3 lb. of feed compared to 
3.1 lb. the week before. A year ago 
when broiler prices were 20.11¢ and 
feed averaged $92.18 ton, a pound of 
broiler meat would buy 4.4 Ib. of feed. 

In spite of the low broiler prices, 
movement to market has been on a 
regular schedule. Live offerings have 
been clearing well. Chick supplies 
have been right in line with broiler 
growers’ needs. At the present time 
there is a slight shortage of hatching 
eggs but this is due to ease next 
month. Hatcheries are getting about 
10¢ for their chicks which is offer- 
ing growers some relief during the 
low broiler prices. 

According to the demand for baby 
chicks, few if any growers have been 
dropped by contractors during this 
low price slump. Some contractors 


had warned the less efficient growers 
that they would be dropped. Demand 
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for baby chicks does not indicate that 
any have been dropped. 

Prospects for a large corn and soy- 
bean yield were never better in Del- 
marva. Rainfall has been abundant 
but not excessive. Farmers have had 
enough rain to permit plowing after 
barley and early truck crops. This 
gives them an opportunity to double 
crop with soybeans. The number of 
acres of late soybean plantings is 
apt to set a record on the peninsula. 


Mountain States 


Feedstuffs sales volume in the 
mountain states generally is good, 
especially for turkeys. The turkey 
population generally is about 12% 
ahead of this time last year. 

Cattle feed movement is down 
some due to the lower prices for fed 
cattle. 

Prices of most 
little higher. 


Pacific Northwest 


This week’s Oregon; Washington 
and Idaho formula feed business saw 
the continued movement of a fair 
volume of feed. As was the case last 
week, volume movement is still con- 
fined to poultry mashes and divided 
fairly evenly among turkey, frying 
chicken and laying hen feeds. 

Reports from major dairy and live- 
stock districts indicate that pastures 
were still providing a fair quantity 
of good green feed. 

Although regional egg prices failed 


ingredients are a 


to gain as much as they did the pre- 
vious two weeks, listings were still on 
the move with Portland quotations to 
producers gaining one-half cent to 
two cents during the past trading 
period. 

The feed-price ratio continued to 
look fairly bright for livestock pro- 
ducers with very little weakness dur- 
ing the week at North Portland live- 


Northern California 


Feed manufacturers report that 
the seasonal high temperatures have 
been responsible for a slackening in 
formula feeds. Although the hot 
weather brought a dullness in the 
market it is felt that business is 
just about status quo for this time of 
the year. 

The best volume of business for 
most mills is centered around turkey 


and poultry feeds with the turkey 
feeds being the leader. This volume 
is expected to continue at a high 


level for the next several months. 
Egg mashes and growing mashes 
are going good. Prices continue to 
advance over a month and year ago. 
Dairy and cattle feeds continue to 
show improvement with the drying 
up of pastures. 


Southern California 


Feed production increased this 
week and most mills reported a pick 
up in sales due to poultry adjusting 
to warm weather conditions. Poultry- 
men were enthused when the lo- 


cal egg prices advanced another 2-3¢ 
doz., which means the current market 
is approximately 5¢ above the sea- 
sonal low. 

A slight increase in grain and pro- 
tein ingredients advanced feed prices 
1-2¢ cwt. this week. 

The broiler market remains at the 
14¢ lb. level, which is still below pro- 
duction costs. Ranchers in this busi- 
ness are not optimistic but hope for 
better conditions in the fall. Perhaps 
the local summer barbecue season 
will help. 

Even the extended warm weather 
and the resulting death losses did not 
stimulate or help the turkey market. 
Hens are selling at 17¢ Ib. while 
toms are moving at 19%4¢ Ib., f.o.b. 
ranch, which is less than the cost of 
production in most cases. However 
this large crop of turkeys is begin- 
ning to grow and is consuming more 
feed. 

Dairy feed costs increased some- 
what due to higher barley and oat 
prices but business conditions re- 
mained unchanged. 

Several feedlots in the Imperial 
Valley are feeding cattle for their 
own account to accomplish two goals: 
(1) To help utilize this extra space 
and keep cattle numbers from de- 
clining too drastically, and (2) be- 
cause they honestly think now is a 


good time to replace cattle simply 
because their customers are not doing 
so. According to previous experience 
this is the time to be long on cattle. 


VITAMELK 
PRODUCTS 


There are’ specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers 
* layers 

* breeders 
* turkeys 
* dairy 

* beef 

* swine 


Put more pork in your feeds 


with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk 


There’s more pork in a ton and more profit for 
the feeder, when you fortify your gestation, lacta- 
tion, starter, grower and finisher rations and sup- 
plements with Vitamelk Swine. It is a specialized 
fortifier that simplifies and makes more effective 
your job of fortifying to meet today’s performance 
demands for growth rate and feed conversion. 

Vitamelk Swine, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
Research and Technical Service, provides full 
fortification in a single package. It is a Dawe’s 
quality-controlled premix of essential micronutri- 
ents at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
swine feed performance. 

Your Vitamelk-fortified swine feeds have nutri- 
tional advantages that cost and profit-conscious 
feeders look for... advantages that result in faster 
growth rate, better feed conversion and lower feed 
cost to produce a pound of pork. 

Talk pork production with your Dawe’s man, 
or write for more information on Vitamelk and 
new concepts in swine nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


A800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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